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PREFACE
The Greek text in this volume is based on the recension of Schanz: a certain number of emendations by other scholars have been adopted, and these are noted as they occur.
The special introductions are intended merely to prepare the reader for the general character and purpose of each dialogue.
W. R. M. Lamb.
[Note.—Each of the Dialogues is a self-contained whole. The order in which they are mentioned in this Introduction is that which agrees best in the main with modern views of Plato’s mental progress, though the succession in some instances is uncertain.]
vi
GENERAL INTRODUCTION
Plato was born in 427 b.c. of Athenian parents who could provide him with the best education of the day, and ample means and leisure throughout his life. He came to manhood in the dismal close of the Peloponnesian War, when Aristophanes was at the height of his success, and Sophocles and Euripides had produced their last plays. As a boy he doubtless heard the lectures of Gorgias, Protagoras, and other sophists, and his early bent seems to have been towards poetry. But his intelligence was too progressive to rest in the agnostic position on which the sophistic culture was based. A century before, Heracleitus had declared knowledge to be impossible, because the objects of sense are continually changing ; yet now a certain Cratylus was trying to build a theory of knowledge over the assertion of flux, by developing some hints let fall by its oracular author about the truth contained in names. From this influence Plato passed into contact with Socrates, whose character and gifts have left a singular impress on the thought of mankind. This effect is almost wholly due to Plato’s applications and extensions of vii
GENERAL INTRODUCTION
his master’s thought; since, fortunately for us, the pupil not only became a teacher in his turn, but brought his artistic genius into play, and composed the memorials of philosophic talk which we know as the Dialogues. Xenophon, Antisthenes, and Aeschines were other disciples of Socrates who drew similar sketches of his teaching : the suggestion came from the “ mimes ” of the Syracusan Sophron, —realistic studies of conversation between ordinary types of character. As Plato became more engrossed in the Socratic speculations, this artistic impulse was strengthened by the desire of recording each definite stage of thought as a basis for new discussion and advance.
When Plato was twenty years old, Socrates was over sixty, and had long been notorious in Athens for his peculiar kind of sophistry. In the Phaedo he tells how he tried, in his youth, the current scientific explanations of the universe, and found them full of puzzles. He then met with the theory of Anaxagoras,—that the cause of everything is “ mind.” This was more promising : but it led nowhere after all, since it failed to rise above the conception of physical energy ; this “ mind ” showed no intelligent aim. Disappointed of an assurance that the universe works for the best, Socrates betook himself to the plan of making definitions of “ beautiful,” “ good,” “ large,” and so on, as qualities observed in the several classes of beautiful, good and large material things, and then employing these propositions, if they viii
GENERAL INTRODUCTION appeared to be sound, for the erection of higher hypotheses. The point is that he made a new science out of a recognized theory of “ ideas ” or “ forms,” which had come of reflecting on the quality predicated when we say “ this man is good,” and which postulates some sure reality behind the fleeting objects of sense. His “ hypothetical ” method, familiar to mathematicians, attains its full reach and significance in the Republic.
The Pythagoreans who appear in the intimate scene of the Phaedo were accustomed to the theory of ideas, and were a fit audience for the highest reasonings of Socrates on the true nature of life and the soul. For some years before the master’s death (399 b.c.) Plato, if not a member of their circle, was often a spell-bound hearer of the “ satyr.” But ordinary Athenians had other views of Socrates, which varied according to their age and the extent of their acquaintance with him. Aristophanes’ burlesque in the Clouds (423 b.c.) had left a common impression not unlike what we have of the King of Laputa. Yet the young men who had any frequent speech with him in his later years, while they felt there was something uncanny about him, found an irresistible attraction in his simple manner, his humorous insight into their ways and thoughts, and his fervent eloquence on the principles of their actions and careers. He kept no school, and took no fees ; he distrusted the pretensions of the regular sophists, with whom he was carelessly confounded ; moreover, he professed
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to have no knowledge himself, except so far as to know that he was ignorant. The earliest Dialogues, such as the Apology, Crito, Euthyphro, Charmides, Laches and Lysis, show the manner in which he performed his ministry. In rousing men, especially those whose minds were fresh, to the need of knowing themselves, he promoted the authority of the intellect, the law of definite individual knowledge, above all reason of state or tie of party ; and it is not surprising that his city, in the effort of recovering her political strength, decided to hush such an inconvenient voice. He must have foreseen his fate, but he continued his work, undeterred.
Though he seems, in his usual talk, to have professed no positive doctrine, there were one or two beliefs which he frequently declared. Virtue, he said, is knowledge ; for each man’s good is his happiness, and once he knows it clearly, he needs must choose to ensue it. Further, this knowledge is innate in our minds, and we only need to have it awakened and exercised by “ dialectic,” or a systematic course of question and answer. He also believed his mission to be divinely ordained, and ovm actions were guided at times by the prohibitions of a “ spiritual sign.” He was capable, as we find in the Symposium, of standing in rapt meditation at any moment for some time, and once for as long as twenty-four hours.
It is clear that, if he claimed no comprehensive theory of existence, and although his ethical reliance
x
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on knowledge, if he never analysed it, leaves him in a very crude stage of psychology, his logical and mystical suggestions must have led his favourite pupils a good way towards a new system of metaphysics. These intimates learnt, as they steeped their minds in his, and felt the growth of a unique affection amid the glow of enlightenment, that happiness may be elsewhere than in our dealings with the material world, and that the mind has prerogatives and duties far above the sphere of civic life.
After the death of Socrates in 399, Plato spent some twelve years in study and travel. For the first part of this time he .was perhaps at Megara, where Eucleides, his fellow-student and friend, was forming a school of dialectic. Here he may have composed some of the six Dialogues already mentioned as recording Socrates’ activity in Athens. Towards and probably beyond the end of this period, in order to present the Socratic method in bolder conflict with sophistic education, he wrote the Protagoras, Meno, Euthydemus, and Gorgias. These works show a much greater command of dramatic and literary art, and a deeper interest in logic. The last of them may well be later than 387, the year in which, after an all but disastrous attempt to better the mind of Dionysius of Syracuse, he returned to Athens, and, now forty years of age, founded the Academy ; where the memory of his master was to be perpetuated by continuing and expanding the xi
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Socratic discussions among the elect of the new generation. The rivalry of this private college with the professional school of Isocrates is discernible in the subject and tone of the Gorgias. Plato carried on the direction of the Academy till his death, at eighty-one, in 346 ; save that half-way through this period (367) he accepted the invitation of his friend Dion to undertake the instruction of the younger Dionysius at Syracuse. The elder tyrant had been annoyed by the Socratic freedom of Plato’s talk : now it was a wayward youth who refused the yoke of a systematic training. What that training was like we see in the Republic, where true political wisdom is approached by an arduous ascent through mathematics, logic, and metaphysics. Plato returned, with less hopes of obtaining the ideal ruler, to make wonderful conquests in the realm of thought.
The Meno and Gorgias set forth the doctrine that knowledge of right is latent in our minds : dialectic, not the rhetoric of the schools, is the means of eliciting it. The method, as Plato soon perceived, must be long and difficult: but he felt a mystical rapture over its certainty, which led him to picture the immutable “ forms ” as existing in a world of their own. This feeling, and the conviction whence it springs—that knowledge is somehow possible, had come to the front of his mind when he began to know Socrates. Two brilliant compositions, the Cratylus and Symposium, display the strength of the conviction, and then, the noble fervour of the xii
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feeling. In the latter of these works, the highest powers of imaginative sympathy and eloquence are summoned to unveil the sacred vision of absolute beauty. The Phaedo turns the logical theory upon the soul, which is seen to enjoy, when freed from the body, familiar cognition of the eternal types of being. Here Orphic dogma lends its aid to the Socratic search for knowledge, while we behold an inspiring picture of the philosopher in his hour of death.
With increasing confidence in himself as the successor of Socrates, Plato next undertook, in the Republic, to show the master meeting his own unsatisfied queries on education and politics. We read now of a “ form ” of good to which all thought and action aspire, and which, contemplated in itself, will explain not merely why justice is better than injustice, but the meaning and aim of everything. In order that man may be fully understood, we are to view him “ writ large ” in the organization of an ideal state. The scheme of description opens out into many subsidiary topics, including three great proposals already known to Greece,—the abolition of private property, the community of women and children, and the civic equality of the sexes. But the central subject is the preparation of the philosopher, through a series of ancillary sciences, for dialectic ; so that, once possessed of the supreme truth, he may have light for directing his fellow-men. As in the Phaedo, the spell of mythical revelation is xiii
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brought to enhance the discourse of reason. The Phaedrus takes up the subject of rhetoric, to lead us allegorically into the realm of “ ideas,” and thence to point out a new rhetoric, worthy of the well-trained dialectician. We get also a glimpse of the philosopher’s duty of investigating the mutual relations of the “ forms ” to which his study of particular tilings has led him.
A closer interest in logical method, appearing through his delight in imaginative construction, is one distinctive mark of this middle stage in Plato’s teaching. As he passes to the next two Dialogues, the Theaetetus and Parmenides, he puts off the aesthetic rapture, and considers the ideas as categories of thought which require co-ordination. The discussion of knowledge in the former makes it evident that the Academy was now the meetingplace of vigorous minds, some of which were eager to urge or hear refuted the doctrines they had learnt from other schools of thought; while the arguments are conducted with a critical caution very different from the brilliant and often hasty zeal of Socrates. The Parmenides corrects an actual or possible misconception of the theory of ideas in the domain of logic, showing perhaps how Aristotle, now a youthful disciple of Plato, found fault with the theory as he understood it. The forms are viewed in the light of the necessities of thought: knowledge is to be attained by a careful practice which will raise our minds to the vision of all parti-xiv
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culars in their rightly distinguished and connected classes.
Plato is here at work on his own great problem :— If what we know is a single permanent law under which a multitude of things are ranged, what is the link between the one and the many ? The Sophist contains some of his ripest thought on this increasingly urgent question : his confident advance beyond Socratic teaching is indicated by the literary form, which hardly disguises the continuous exposition of a lecture. We observe an attention to physical science, the association of soul, motion, and existence, and the comparative study of being and not-being. The Politicus returns to the topic of state-government, and carries on the process of acquiring perfect notions of reality by the classification of things. Perhaps we should see in the absolute “ mean ” which is posited as the standard of all arts, business, and conduct, a contribution from Aristotle. The Philebus, in dealing with pleasure and knowledge, dwells further on the correct division and classification required if our reason, as it surely must, is to apprehend truth. The method is becoming more thorough and more complex, and Plato’s hope of bringing it to completion is more remote. But he is gaining a clearer insight into the problem of unity and plurality.
The magnificent myth of the Timaeus, related by a Pythagorean, describes the structure of the universe, so as to show how the One manifests
xv
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itself as the Many. We have here the latest reflections of Plato on space, time, soul, and many physical matters. In the lengthy treatise of the Laws, he addresses himself to the final duty of the philosopher as announced in the Republic : a long habituation to abstract thought will qualify rather than disqualify him for the practical regulation of public and private affairs. Attention is fixed once more on soul, as the energy of the world and the vehicle of our sovereign reason.
Thus Plato maintains the fixity of the objects of knowledge in a great variety of studies, which enlarge the compass of Socrates’ teaching till it embraces enough material for complete systems of logic and metaphysics. How far these systems were actually worked out in the discussions of the Academy we can only surmise from the Dialogues themselves and a careful comparison of Aristotle ; whose writings, however, have come down to us in a much less perfect state. But it seems probable that, to the end, Plato was too fertile in thought to rest content with one authoritative body of doctrine. We may be able to detect in the Timaeus a tendency to view numbers as the real principles of things ; and we may conjecture a late-found interest in the physical complexion of the world. As a true artist, with a keen sense of the beauty and stir of life, Plato had this interest, in a notable degree, throughout : but in speaking of his enthusiasm for science we must regard him rather as a great inventor of xvi
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sciences than as what we should now call a scientist. This is giving him a splendid name, which few men have earned. Some of his inventions may be unrealizable, but it is hard to find one that is certainly futile. There are flaws in his arguments : to state them clearly and fairly is to win the privilege of taking part in a discussion at the Academy.
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LACHES
INTRODUCTION TO THE LACHES
This dialogue is so simple and clear that it requires but little preparatory comment, and indeed is in itself an excellent introduction to the Socratic method of probing the primary difficulties of any moral question. Two eminent generals, Nicias and Laches, are consulted by two old men, Lysimachus and Melesias, who, though their own fathers were Aristeides the Just and the elder Thucydides,1 are at a loss to know what is the best education for their sons. The four friends have just witnessed an exhibition of fighting in armour, and the immediate question is whether the boys ought to learn this new accomplishment. Socrates, now about fifty years old, is invited to join in the discussion ; and after modestly disclaiming, in his usual manner, any knowledge of the subject, he turns the talk into an investigation of the nature of courage (190). Henceforward the argument is between Nicias, Laches, and Socrates : it soon passes from military to moral courage (192) ; and Nicias, working from a definition which he has previously heard from Socrates, suggests that courage is knowledge of what is to be dreaded (194). But this excludes animals and children, and Socrates points out that what is required
1 The aristocratic opponent of Pericles: see Meno 94c (note).
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is a knowledge of good and evil alike in the past, the present, and the future,—in fact, an equivalent of all the moral virtues together (199). Thus they find themselves as far as ever from knowing what courage may be, and there is nothing for it but to go to school themselves with the boys.
The supposed time of the conversation is about 420 b.c., and Plato’s main purpose in composing the piece seems to have been to show Socrates manner of dealing with distinguished men who are older than himself, and who soon recognize in him an intellectual acuteness at least equal to the steadfast courage that has already won the admiration of Laches. The characters of the two generals are lightly but firmly drawn : Nicias is interested in the military possibilities of the new mode of fighting, and wishes to have some reasoned discussion upon it; Laches is less intelligent, and bluntly dismisses it as a fashion evidently rejected by the Lacedaemonians. His gradual conversion from this state of impatient prejudice to a more philosophic attitude is admirably presented. On the artistic side we may also notice the charming dramatic touches by which Lysimachus’s recognition of Socrates as a friend of his family is contrived (180-1) ; the humorous story told by Laches of the sad plight of Stesilaus in a naval engagement (183-4) ; and Nicias s friendly sketch of Socrates’ artful way of conducting an argument (187-8). Philosophically, the result of the discussion appears to be nil; but the emphasis throughout is rather on the process of the Socratic “ midwifery ” or assistance in bringing correct notions to birth. In particular we should observe the care bestowed on evolving the general notion of a quality,
4
INTRODUCTION TO THE LACHES as distinct from its various concrete instances (191-2), and the insistence on the universality of knowledge, which must somehow embrace all the virtues, and can suffer no limitation in point of time. The way is thus prepared for the doctrine of the permanence and invariability of the true objects of knowledge.
AAXHS
[h IIEPI ANAPEIAS' MAIETTIKOS]
TA TOT AIAAOrOT IIPOSOIIA
AT2IMAXOS, MEAHSIAS, NIKIA2, AAXHS, TIAIAE3 ATSIMAXOT KAI MEAHSIOT, SHKPATHS
>.*'178 AT. Te^eacr^e pev rdv dv8pa payopevov ev dirXois, cS Ni/cia re Kal Aayrjs’ ov 8* eveKa vpas eKeXev-aapev avvdedaaadai eyd> re Kal MeA^ota? o8e, Tore pev ovk eliropev, vvv 8* epovpev. rjyovpeda yap xprjvat irpos ye vpas irappTjaia^eadai. clctl yap nves ot raw toiovtcuv KarayeXaiaL, Kal edv ns avrois avpL^ovXevcrqrat,, ovk dv eliroLev d voovarw, B aAAa oro^a^o^ievoi tov crvp,povXevop,evov dXXa Xeyovcrt rrapa rrjv avrcov Sd^av' vp>as 8e 7}p,€LS 7iyT)crdp.€V0i Kal iKavovs yvcdvaL Kal yvovras anXcos dv et/rrcLV a 8oKec vp/iv, ovra) rrapeXdflopev errl rf]v avp^ovX'qv Trepl div p,eXXopev dvaKOLVovadai. ecrnv ovv tovto, Trepl ov TraAat roeravra TTpooi-
179 pid^opLaL, rode. yplv eicrlv vteis ovrod, d8e pev rovbe, TraTrirov e^aiv ovop,a Qovkv8l8y]s, ep,ds 8e ad o8e* iraiTTrajov 8e kcu, ovros ovopd ex^i rovpov 6
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[or ON COURAGE: "obstetric”]
CHARACTERS
Lysimachus, Melesias, Nicias, Laches, Sons of Lysimachus and Melesias, Socrates
lys. You have seen the performance of the man fighting in armour, Nicias and Laches ; but my friend Melesias and I did not tell you at the time our reason for requesting you to come and see it with us. However, we will tell you now ; for we think we should speak our minds freely to friends like you. Some people, of course, pour ridicule on such appeals, and when consulted for their advice will not say what they think, but something different, making the inquirer’s wishes their aim, and speaking against their own judgement. But you, we consider, not merely have the necessary discernment but will give us the benefit of it in telling us just what is in your minds ; and hence we have enlisted your counsel on the question which we are about to lay before you. Now the matter about which I have made all this long preamble is this : we have two sons here, my friend that one, called Thucydides after his grandfather, and I this one; he also is named in
7
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179 ,
Trarpos* ’AptaTetSi/u yap airrdv KaXovpev. Tjpiv OOP TOVTCOV 3&0KTCU dTTipeXrjdrjVai a>9 otoV T€ paAtcrra, Kal py Troi'pcai direp oi iroXXol, cttciSt] peipaKia yeyovev, dveivai avTovs d ti ^ovXovTai ttolciv, aAAa vvv 8t] Kai apycaOai avrcov €7Tip.€~ B XeiaBai KaO* ocrov oiol t* eapev eidoTes ovv Kai vpiiv vieis dvras TjyTicrdpeOa pepeXr^Kevai Trepi aVT&V, €lTT€p TtCTIP aXXoiS, TTCVS av 0€pa7T€V0€VT€S yevoiVTO apicrroi’ ci 8* apa TroAAa/cis p1^ Trpoa-Ca^lQKaTC TOP VOVV TO) TOIOVTO), VTTOpVTjtJOVTGS OTl ov XPV o.vtou apeAetP, Kai irapaKaXovvTCS vpas €7Tt TO erripeXeidv Tiva TTonjcraaOai ra>v vieaiv
KOlvfj pitO* TjpiMV.
aOO€V 8e 7]p,iv TavT* cSo^ev, <5 Nt/aa re Kai XPV d.Kovaai, Kav y dXlyip p^aKporepa. avaaiTovpev yd-p dy eyco tc Kat MeAijaias oSe, C Kal vipiv ra peipaKia Trapaairei. ovrep ovv Kai apyopevos cittov tov Xdyov, TrappTTjcriaaopeOa vrpos vpas. r)pa)V yap cKarepos Trepl tov eavrov rrarpos TToXXd Kal KaXd epya Xeyeiv irpds rovs veavl-(jkovs, Kal daa ev iroXepcp eipydaavro Kal dua ev €ipr]VT], dioiKovvres Ta tc Ttov avppaxo)v Kai Ta TTjade Trjs ttoXcojs’ yperepa 8* avTcvv epya ov8-€T€pos €X€l Xeyeiv. TavTa 8rj VTraiaxwopeOd tc Tova8e Kal aiTicopeOa tovs TraTepas r)pa)v, oti D 7)pa$ pev etcuv Tpvc^av, cttciSt] peipaKia dyevdpeOa, Ta 8e tow dXXcov vrpdypaTa enpaTTOV Kal TotaSe Tot? veavloKois avTa TavTa evdeiKvvpePa, XeyovTes OTl, €1 pev dpeXriaovaiv eavTCOV Kal prj rrelaovTai rtpiv, djcXeeis yevrjcrovTai, el 8’ wpeXtfaovTai,
8
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the same way,after my father; we call him Aristeides. Well, we have resolved to give them our most constant care, and not—as most fathers do when their boys begin to be young men1—let them run loose as their fancy leads them, but begin forthwith taking every possible care of them. Now, knowing that you too have sons, we thought that you above all men must have concerned yourselves with the question of the kind of upbringing that would make the best of them ; and if by any chance you have not given your attention to the subject, we would remind you that it ought not to be neglected, and we invite you to join us in arranging some way of taking care of our sons.
How we formed this resolve, Nicias and Laches, is worth hearing, even though the story be somewhat long. My friend Melesias and I take our meals together, and our boys share our table. Now, as I said at the beginning of my remarks, we are going to speak quite freely to you. Each of us has many noble deeds of his own father to relate to these young fellows—their numerous achievements both in war and in peace, when they were managing the affairs either of the allies or of this city; but neither of us has any deeds of his own to tell. We cannot help feeling ashamed that our boys should observe this, and we blame our fathers for leaving us to indulge ourselves when we began to be young men, while they looked after other folks’ affairs ; and we point the moral of it all to these young people, telling them that if they are careless of themselves and will not take our advice they will win no reputation, but if they take due pains they may very likely
1 netp&Kiov is applied to youths from 15 to 21.
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179 * rax* dv raw dvopdnov dgioi ycvowro a €xov<nv’ ovroi pev ovv ^acrt nelcrccrOai’ rjpe is Sc 8tj rovro OKonovpev, ri dv ovroc paflovres r/ eTTirificvcravres on apioroi ycvowro. eloTjyijcraro ovv 7ts rjpiv
E Kal rovro 76 pdfhjpa, on KaXov cit] rep veep paOeiv ev oirXois pdxeoO ai’ Kal eirfivei rovrov dv vvv vpeis cOcdcraude cmdciKVvpcvov, Kar eKcXeve QedcraaOai. eSofc 8rj xPVvaL ^ovs re e’A^civ ettI Ocav rav8pos Kal vpas ovpirapaXafteiv a/xa pev crvvOcards, dpa 8c crvp/SovXovs rc Kal kowiovovs, cdv flovXpcrdc, TTcpl rfjs rcov viccov cmpcXcias • gQ 7au7* corlv a cftovX6[zc0a vfZLV avaKoivd>aaa0ai.
^87] oSv vpbcrcpov [zepos avpbpovXcvccv Kal ncpi rovrov rov paOrjparos, circ 8okcl xPVva1, Mar^a" vclv cure prf, Kal rrcpl rdov aXXcov, cl n cx^rc cTrawccrat paOrjpa veep av8pl rj cTTirr^cvpa, Kai Trcpl rfjs Koiviovlas Xcyciv ottolov ri iroitfacrc.
ni. *Eya» pev, (3 Avcri/xa^e Kai MeA^crca, ctt-aivaj rc vpojv rr]v 8idvoiav Kal koivoovciv croi/zos, ot/tai 3e Kai Aa^7a rov8c.
B aa. ’AXrjGf] yap olci, <3 NiKia. <85 o ye cXeyev o Avalpaxos dpn ircpl rov jrarpos rov avrov rc Kal rov MeAijoriou, naw poi 8okci cS clprjcrdai Kai cis ckcIvovs Kal els ^pa.S Kal cis airavras 0001 ra ro)v ttoXccov npdrrovaiv, on avrois ox€^^p Tl ravTa avpftalvci, a o&ros Xcyct, Kal ncpl nat8as Kai nept 7(IAAa, ra 181a dXiycopciaQal re Kal dpeXdjs &uz“ rlOcadai. ravra pev ovv KaX&s Xeyeis, <8 Aven-0 paxe’ on 8* r^pas izhf avpftot'Xovs napaKaXeis
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come to be worthy of the names they bear. Now they, for their part, say they will do as we bid; so we are now considering what lessons or pursuits will lead them to the highest attainable excellence. Someone directed us to this particular accomplishment of fighting in armour, as being an admirable one for a young man to learn; and he praised that man whose performance you were just watching, and then urged us to go and see him. So we decided that it would be well to go and see the man ourselves, and to take you along with us not merely as companions at the show, but also as counsellors and co-partners, if you will be so good, in the matter of looking after our sons. That is the question which we wanted to discuss with you. And we look to you now, on your part, to give us your advice, first as to whether you think this accomplishment should be learnt or not, and then as to any other such art or pursuit that you can recommend for a young man ; and also, how you feel inclined as regards our partnership.
nic. For myself, Lysimachus and Melesias, I highly approve of your purpose, and am ready to lend a hand; and I may say the same, I think, for Laches here.
LACH. Yes, you think truly, Nicias. For that remark which Lysimachus made just now about his father and the father of Melesias was very apposite, in my opinion, not only to them but to us and to all who deal with public affairs : it is practically the rule with them, as he says, to treat their private concerns, whether connected with children or anything else, in a slighting, careless spirit. You are quite right in saying that, Lysimachus ; but to invite
B	11
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€77t rrjv raw veavlaKivv TratSetav, Saucpar)] 8e rorSe ou jrapaKaXeb?> Qavpbd&o, irpanov p,ev dvra d'rjpbdrrjv, ewetTa evravOa del rd$ dbarpbflds ttolov-peVOV, O7TOV TL CCFTb TWV rObOVWOV (Sv (TV tflrebS irepl rovs veovs J) pddrjpa r] eTrrr^Seupa koXov.
at. ILo? Aeyei?, <3 Aax^s; ScoKpa-nys yap o8e Tiro? r&v robovrcvv cTripeActav TTCTror^rat;
aa. flaw pev ovv, <3 Avat/za^e.
ni. Touro pev uob Kav eydb eyoipb elirebv ov yecpov Ady^ros’ Kal yap avrip pob evayxos D avdpa npov^eyrjcre rip utet SiSaovcaAov povabK^s, ’AyaOoKXeovs paOrjTrjV Adptova, dvdpdtv %apbe-ararov ov povov rrjv pbovabKijv, aAAa Kal raAAa oTrdarov flovXeb d^bov crvvbbaTpbflebv TrjXbKovrobs veavbtJKObs.
at. Ourot, <3 Scu/cpares re Kal Ni/aa, Kal Adxrjs, ot rjXbKOb eyd) ere ybyvdxjKopbev rovs vearrepovs, are Kar oIkIov rd iroXXd dbarpl^ovres vtto rfjs TjXbKbas’ aAA’ eb rb Kal avt <3 TraZ ^j<o(f>po-vlfjKov, %X€ls TtpSe rip aavrov dyporr) dyaOov E avpb^ovXevcrab, XP^) crupflovXevebV. SbKabos 8* el’ Kal yap TrarpbKos r)pbbv <f>bXo$ rvyxdvebs <3v’ dec yap eyd) Kal 6 erds JTarrjp eralpio re Kal (/>bXco T][jb€v, Kal rrporepov eKeZvos ereXevrjjae, rrpbv n ep,ol dbevex^vab. irepb^epeb 8e rls p>e Kal pbvrjfJbi) dprb rujvbe Xeydvruov’ rd yap pbebpaKba rd8e jrpos aXXr/Xovs obKOb dbaXeyopbevoi Oapbd empep,V7)vrab YiioKpdrovs Kal o(/)68pa eirabvovabv ov pbevrob TTivTTore avrovs dvT]pd)TT](ja, el rdv Yico^povbUKov .81 Xeyoiev. aAA*» <3 TracSe?, Xeyere p.ob, 6'8’ ean TicoKpd'njs, irepl od eKaarore pbepyrjaOe;
nAis. Haw jaev odv, c3 jrdrep, ovros.
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us to be your advisers for the education of your boys, and not to invite Socrates here, is to me very strange, when, to begin with, he is of your district, and then he is always spending his time wherever there is any such excellent study or pursuit for young men as you are seeking.
lys. How do you mean, Laches ? Has Socrates here given his attention to anything of this sort ?
lack. To be sure he has, Lysimachus.
nic. I too might perhaps be in as good a position as Laches to inform you about that; for quite recently he introduced to myself a music-teacher for my son—Damon, pupil of Agathocles, who is not only the most exquisitely skilled of musicians, but in every other way as profitable a companion as you could wish for young men of that age.
lys. It is not possible, Socrates, Nicias, and Laches, for men of my years to continue to know our juniors, because old age makes us spend most of our time at home ; but if you, son of Sophroniscus, have any good advice for our friend, who belongs to your own district, you ought to let him have it. And it is only right that you should : for you happen to be our friend through your father ; he and I were constant companions and friends, and he died without ever having a single difference with me. And a certain recollection comes back to me on hearing what has just been said : for these boys, in talking with each other at home, frequently mention Socrates in terms of high praise; but I have never asked them whether they meant the son of Sophroniscus. Now tell me, my boys, is this the Socrates whose name you have mentioned so often ?
son. To be sure, father, it is he.
13
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AT. Ev y€ VT) 7~rjV *HpaV, <3 TiU>KpaT€St OTl dpdots top rrarepa, dptarov dv8pd>v ovra, Kal dXXats Kal 8y Kal on o Ik eta rd re ad rjptv virapgei Kal aol rd rjperepa.
AA. Kal pry, <3 Avot/xa^e, pr] dtfdead ye rdvbpds’ d)S cya> Kal dXXodl ye avrdv edeaadprjv ov povov 3 top irarepa aAAa Kal rry Trarptda dpdovvra' ev yap rfi dird AijXtov <J>vyfj per* epov avvaveycvpcL, Kayd) aot Xeya) on el ot dXXot tfdeXov rotovrot etvat, opdr/ dv 7]pa>v r] ttoXls t?p Kal ovk dv eireae Tore toiovtop TTTtopa.
AT. ’Ll UcoKpares, odros pevroi 6 eiraivds dan koXos, op av vvv eTrawp im dv8pd)v aglow mareve-adat Kal els ravra els a ourot eirawovaw. ev ovv ladi on eyu) ravra' aKOvevv yalpa) on evBo-Kipecs, Kal av 8e Tjyov pe ev rots y* evvovarardv C aot elvat. xpf]v pev ovv Kal Trporepov ye </>otrav avrov Trap* Tjpas Kal oIkclovs 'qyetadat, coairep rd 8tKatov' vvv 3’ o&v cltto T/jaSe rfjs ypepas, eTret^rj dveyvojplaapev dXXijXovs, prj dXXa)s Trolet, dXXa avvtadl re Kal yvcvpige Kal rjpds Kal rovade rovs veairepovs, ottujs av 8iaad>^7]re Kal vpets rrp> rjperepav ^tXlav. ravra pev ovv Kal av TTOi'qaeis Kal rfpets ae Kal avdis VTTopvtfaopev irepl 8e <3p TjpgdpeOa ri <f>are; n 8oKet; rd pddrjpa rots petpaKtots eTTtrr^etov eivat rj ov, rd pade tv ev ottXois pd%eadai;
D SO. *AAAa Kal rovraw wept, dj Avatpaxe, eyajye iretpdaopat avpflovXevetv dv rt 8vvu)pat, Kat av
1 On the coast just north of Attica, where the Athenians were severely defeated by the Boeotians in 424 b.c.
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lys. On my soul, Socrates, it is good to know that you keep up your father’s name, which was a most honourable one, both on general grounds and particularly because of the intimate relation in which you and we shall equally feel ourselves to be.
lach. Indeed, Lysimachus, he is a person you must not lose hold of; for I have observed him elsewhere too keeping up not merely his father’s but his country’s name. He accompanied me in the retreat from Delium,1 and I assure you that if the rest had chosen to be like him, our city would be holding up her head and would not then have had such a terrible fall.
lys. Socrates, this is indeed splendid praise which you are now receiving from men whose word is of great weight, and for such conduct as wins their praise. So let me tell you that I rejoice to hear this and to know you have such a good reputation ; and you in return must count me as one of your warmest well-wishers. You ought indeed, on your own part, to have visited us before, and treated us on intimate terms, as you have a right to do: now, however, that we have discovered each other, from to-day onwards you must make a point of sharing our thoughts and getting to know us and our young people also, that you and they may in your turn preserve the friendship of our houses. That, however, you will do yourself, and we will remind you of it another time : but what do you say of the matter on which we began to speak ? What is your view ? Is the accomplishment of fighting in armour a suitable one for our boys to learn or not ?
soc. On that matter, Lysimachus, I will do my best to advise you, so far as I can, and also to do all
15
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a TTpoKaXp irdvra ttolclp. 8tKatdraTOV ptevrot pot 8oicet e?pai, epte vednepov dvTa rcbv8e Kal diret-poTepov tovtcdp aKovetv Trporepov tc Xeyovot Kal ptav0dvetv trap' avrcov' eav S’ e^ct> ri aAAo irapa rd vtto tovtcop XeydpLCva, tot t^t] 8t8aoK€LV Kal 7Tet0etv Kal ere Kal tovtovs. aAA*, <3 Ni/a'a, tI ov Aeyec TroTepos vptarv;
NI. ’AAA* OvSeV KU)Xv€L> <3 %d)KpaT€$. 8oK€l E yap Kal eptol tovto to ptd0Tf]pta Tots veots d)(/)dXLpLov elvat emcrracrOac TToXXa^rj, Kal yap to ptr] dXXo0t Siarpt/Jetv ev ots 8rj c/hXovolp ol veot Tas 8taTpt/3as 7roieio0at, otov (jxoXtjv dyevotv, aAA* ev tovtcd, ev €X€b, d0ev Kal to ocopta fleXrtov tox^tv dvdyKT) 182 —ovftevds yap t&v yypvaata>v (^avXoTepov ov8f eXaTTO) rrovov ex^c—Kal ap,a TrpocrqKeL paXiuT cXevOepcp tovto tc to yvpLvducov Kal 17 iTrnucT)' 0$ yap ayajpos dOXrjTal ecrp,€P Kal ep ots Tjptip 6 dytvp irpoKetTai, ptopot o^tol yvpbpd^oprat ot ev TovTots Tots Trepl top TToXepop dpydvots yvptpa-^dptevot. cTretTa dptferet p,ep ti tovto to ptddrjpta Kal ev rfi pbaxy avTrjt otov cp Ta^et 8ey ptdxecr0at pteTa ttoXXcop dXXojp' pt ey turov ptevrot avrov dfcXos, otov Xv0a>atv al Ta^ets Kal 7]8y] ti 8ep fiovop irpds ptdpop rj 8td>KOVTa aptvvopteptp tlpI cttl-B 0eo0at Kal ep </>vyfj €TTiTi0eptepov aXXov dptvpacrOat avrdv' ovt dv vtto ye evos ets d tovt emurdptevos ov8ev dv Trd0ot, locos 8* ovSe vtto TrXetdvcov, aAAa Travraxfj av TavTrj irXeoveKTot. eTt 8e Kal ets aXXov koXov pta0TqptaTOS eTrt0vpttav rrapaKaXei to
1 i.e. in regular warfare.
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the rest that you so kindly ask. It seems to me, however, most proper that I, being so much younger and less experienced than you and your friends, should first hear what they have to say, and learn of them ; and then, if I have anything else to suggest as against their remarks, I might try to explain it and persuade you and them to take my view. Come, Nicias, let one or other of you speak.
nic. There is no difficulty about that, Socrates. For in my opinion this accomplishment is in many ways a useful thing for young men to possess. It is good for them, instead of spending their time on the ordinary things to which young men usually give their hours of leisure, to spend it on this, which not only has the necessary effect of improving their bodily health—since it is as good and strenuous as any physical exercise—but is also a form of exercise which, with riding, is particularly fitting for a free citizen ; for only the men trained in the use of these warlike implements can claim to be trained in the contest whereof we are athletes and in the affairs wherein we are called upon to contend.1 Further, this accomplishment will be of some benefit also in actual battle, when it comes to fighting in Une with a number of other men; but its greatest advantage will be felt when the ranks are broken, and you find you must fight man to man, either in pursuing someone who is trying to beat off your attack, or in retreating yourself and beating off the attack of another. Whoever possessed this accomplishment could come to no harm so long as he had but one to deal with, nor yet, perhaps, if he had several; it would give him an advantage in any situation. Moreover, it is a thing which impels one to desire
17
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Totovrov iras yap av pad div ev oirXobs pdx^oOai eirb0vp,qaeb€ Kal rov egrjs pad^paros tou irepb rds rdgebs, Kal ravra Xafidw Kal <f>bXonprjOebs C ev avroLS cm 7rav av rd irepl ras orpar7)ylas opprp aebe‘ Kal t]8t] 8rjXov on rd rovraw exopeva Kat padr/para irdvra Kal enwrirfievpara Kal KaXd Kal ttoXXov a£ia dv8pl padebv re Kal eirbrrfievaab, d)V Ka07]ypaabr* av rovro rd pdf)r] pa.	irpoadyaopev,
8* avrcp ov apucpav ‘irpoaO^KTjv, on irdvra av8pa ev iroXepep Kal OappaXecbrepov Kal dv8pebdrepov av irobtfaebev avrov avrov ovk dXlytp avrr] r) eirb-arr/pip prj dnpdcrcupev 8e etTretv, el Kal rep aputporepov SokcI elvat, on Kal ever^poveorepov D evravOa ov XPV rov dv8pa evaxqpovecrrepov (f>alve-adab, o^ dpa Kal dewdrepos rocs e^Opots (ftavecrai. did rr/v evcrx7]po(JvvT]V. epol pev ovv, <5 Aval" pa%et diOTTep Xeya), Sokcl re xprjvai 8i8aaKecv rov$ veavlaKOVs ravra Kal 8i* a 8oKei elpi^Ka’ Adxqros 8’, el n Ttapd ravra Xeyeb, Kav avros r]8ea)s aKov-aabpi.
AA. ’AAA* eon pev, <5 Nwaa, xaXeTrov Xeyeiv irepl drovovv paOtfparos, co? ov XPV pavOavecv irdvra ydp emaraadac dyaOdv 8okcl elvai. Kal E 8ri Kal rd dirXcnKov rovro, el pev eon pdOr]pa, dnep tfraalv ot 8t8daKOvres, Kal otov Nuclas Xeyeb, XpT] avrd pavOavebV el 8* eon pev pr) pdSrjpa, aAA’ e^airarcoabv ot VTTbaxyovpevob, r/ pdOr^pa pev rvyxdveb ov, prj pevrob rrdvv airovdabov, rl xai Scot av avrd pavddvebv; Xeyco 8e ravra irepl avrov els ra8e dirofiXei/jas, on oipab eyd) rovro, el rl yvs
18
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another noble accomplishment; for everyone who has learnt how to fight in armour will desire to learn the accomplishment which comes next, the management of troops ; and when he has got that and once taken a pride in his work he will push on to attain the whole art of generalship. It is evident already that all accomplishments and pursuits in the military sphere are both honourable and valuable to a man, either in acquisition or in practice ; and this particular one may well be an introduction to them. And we can make this addition—no slight one—to its claims, that this science will make any man individually a great deal bolder and braver in war. Nor let us disdain to mention, even though some may think it a rather slight matter, that it will give him a smarter appearance in' the place where a man should look smartest, and where at the same time he will appear more terrible to the enemy because of his smartness. So my opinion is, Lysimachus, as I say, that we ought to teach this skill to our young men, and I have told you my reasons for so thinking. But if Laches has a different view to state, I shall be as glad as anyone to hear it.
lack. Well, Nicias, I am loth to say of any sort of accomplishment that it ought not to be learnt; for it seems good to know all things. And besides, if this skill in arms is an accomplishment, as they say who teach it, and as Nicias terms it, it ought to be leamt; while if it is not an accomplishment, and those who promise to give it are deceiving us, or if it is an accomplishment, but not a very important one, what can be the good of learning it ? I speak of it in this way from the following point of view: I conceive that if there were anything in it, it would
19
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ovk dv AeA^devai Aa/ceSai/zovtovs, ois ovSev aXXo peXei ev to) flap T] tovto tftreiv Kal ezrir^Sevecv, 183 o Tt dv piaddvTes Kal eiriTrfievaavTes TrXeoveKTOiev
tcdv dXXivv irepl top iroXepiov. el 8’ ckcivovs eXeX'qdei, dAA* ov tovtovs ye tovs SuSacrKaXovs avrov XeXrjdev avTO tovto, otl eKeivoi pidXiffTa tcdv 'HjXXt]VCdv uirovSd^ovcriv eirl tois tolovtols Kai otl Trap* eKelvois dv tl$ Tip/qdels els Tavra Kai Trapa tcdv dXXivv TrXeiur* dv epyd^oiTO ypYjpaTa, cjcmep ye Kal Tpaycpblas ‘rroirjTrjS Trap’ rjpiv ti/j/t]-dels. ToiyapToi os dv oirjTai TpaycpSlav koXcds B TTOieiv, ovk egcodev kvkXuj Trepl tt]v ^Attlktjv KaTa
Tas aXXas iroXeis e'TTifteiKvvpievos irepiep)(eTai, aAA’ evdvs 8evpo (frepeTai Kal TOicrS’ emSeiKwatv cIkotojs-tovs 8e ev ottXols pia^opievovs eyd) tovtovs opa> tt]V piev AaKe^alpiova rpyovpievovs etvai dflarov lepdv Kal ovSe aKpcp ttoSi em^alvovTas, kvkXo) §€ TrepiiovTas avTTjv Kal ttcccti piaXXov erriSeiKW-pievovs, Kal pidXiUTa tovtois oi Kav avTol 6[ioXoyq-creiav ttoXXovs a^cov irpoTepovs eivai irpds Ta tov 7roXep,ov. eireiTa, (3 Avulpiaye, ov Travv dXlyois eyd) C tovtcdv Trapayeyova ev avrcp Tip epycp, Kal dpcd oioi elcriv. e^ecrri Se Kal avToOev r/piiv OKeipaadai. docrrrep yap emr^Ses ov8els 'ttivttot evboKipios ye-yovev ev Tip TroXepiip dvrjp tijjv to, d^rXiTiKa eiu-TTjbevcrdvTajv. koitoi eis ye raAAa vravra eK tovtcdv oi dvopiacrrol ylyvovTai, eK tcov eTTiT^evaavTivv eKaora' o&roi 8*, cos eouce, vrapd tovs dXXovs ovrco cr^dSpa els tovto ^ebvaTVX'qKacriv. ejrel Kal tovtov tov ^TTjolXecov, ov vpieis pieT epiov ev Toaovrip dyXip ededaaade emZeiKvvp.evov Kal rd
20
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not have been overlooked by the Lacedaemonians, whose only concern in life is to seek out and practise whatever study or pursuit will give them an advantage over others in war. And if they have overlooked it, at any rate these teachers of it cannot have overlooked the obvious fact that the Lacedaemonians are more intent on such matters than any of the Greeks, and that anybody who won honour among them for this art would amass great riches elsewhere, just as a tragic poet does who has won honour among us. And for this reason he who thinks himself a good writer of tragedy does not tour round with his show in a circuit of the outlying Attic towns, but makes a straight line for this place and exhibits to our people, as one might expect. But I notice that these fighters in armour regard Lacedaemon as holy ground where none may tread, and do not step on it even with the tips of their toes, but circle round it and prefer to exhibit to any other people, especially to those who would themselves admit that they were inferior to many in the arts of war. Furthermore, Lysimachus, I have come across more than a few of these persons in actual operations, and I can see their quality. Indeed, we can estimate it offhand : for, as though it were of set purpose, not one of these experts in arms has ever yet distinguished himself in war. And yet in all the other arts, the men who have made a name are to be found among those who have specially pursued one or other of them ; while these persons, apparently, stand out from the rest in this particularly hapless fate of their profession. Why, this man Stesilaus, whom you watched with me in that great crowd as he gave his performance and spoke in
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D peyaXa irepl avrov Xeyovra a eXeyev, erepaidb iya) KaXXbOV eOeacrdprjv [ev rfj aA^a'a]1 cbs dXrjOats er^ebKvvpevov ovy eKovra. rrpocr^aXovarjs yap rrjs veu)S e<£* 17 errefidreve rrpds oXtcdSa rbvd, epdyero eycov 8opv8perravov, 8ba</>epov 8t] ottXov are Kal avrds r&v dXXcov 8baftpa)v. rd pev ovv dXXa ovk d£ia Xeyebv irepl ravSpos, rd 8e croftcrpa rd rov 8peirdvov rov irpos rrj Xoyyrj olov d-77-e/ih].
E payopevov yap avrov evecryero nov ev rois rrjs vecbs crKcveai Kal dvreXdflero" cZXkcv ovv 6 Urrjob-Xecos ftovXopevos airoXvaab, Kal ovy oios r* rjv' 1/ 8e vavs rrjv vavv iraprjeb. rews pev ovv irap-e0eb ev rrj vrp dvreyopevos rov 86paros" eirel 8e 8rj iraprjpeb^ero rj vavs rry vavv Kal Girdaira avrov rov 86paros eyopevov, ecfdcL rd 86pv 8ia rrjs yebpos, 84 €co? aKpov rov arvpaKos dvreXdflero. rjv 8e yeXcos Kal Kporos vrrd raw ck rrjs 6XKa8os dirt re ru) oyrjparL avrov, Kal evretSi) paXovros tlvos XlOcp rrapd rovs rr68as avrov errl rd Kardarpcopa after at rov 86paros, ror rj8rj Kal ot eK rrjs rpt,rj~ povs ovkctl otol r 'rjaav rov yeXaira Kar eye lv,
8perravov eKelvo. tacos pev oSv elrj av rl ravra, cbarrep Nt/aas Xeyeis ols 8* oijv eyco evrervyrjKa, robavr drra earlv. o o^v Kal e^ dpyfjs ebrrov, orb B €iT€ ovroj crpbKpas axpeAebas eyeb paurjpa ov, ebre pr]
6v (ftaal Kal 'TTpoarrobovvrab avrd etvab pdOrjpa, ovk d£bov emyebpebv pavOdvebV Kal yap ovv pob 8oK€b, el pev 8ebX6s rbs d>v obobro avrd2 errlaraaOab, Opacrv-repos dv 8b avrd yevopevos errbftivecrTepos yevoLro
1 iv ry dXijffelg, seel. Schanz.
* airrb Burnet: aiirbv, abrbv 8ecv mss.
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those high terms of himself before us, I have watched elsewhere giving a finer entertainment in the form of a very real display that he made against his will. The ship on which he was serving struck a transport vessel, and he was using in the fight a combination of a scythe and a spear—a remarkable weapon that suited so remarkable a man. Well, the story of this fellow’s doings is hardly of enough interest in the main, but you must hear the upshot of his device of a scythe fixed to a spear. As he was fighting, it stuck somehow in the other ship’s rigging, and held fast; so Stesilaus pulled at it in the hope of getting it free, but he could not, and the ships were passing by each other. For the first moments he ran along in his ship holding on to his spear ; but as the other ship sheered off from his and drew him after, still holding the spear, he let it slip through his hand until he gripped the butt-end of the shaft. From the crew of the transport there came laughter and clapping at his posture, and when someone aimed a stone at him which hit the deck near his feet, and he let go the spear, the troops on the warship in their turn could no longer restrain their laughter, as they saw the notable scythe-spear dangling from the transport. Now, there may perhaps be something in this art of theirs, as Nicias argues, but at any rate that is my impression of it, in the cases I have met with. Hence, as I said at the beginning, whether it be an accomplishment, and one of but little use, or not an accomplishment, but only supposed and pretended to be such, it is not worth the trouble of learning it. For indeed I hold that if a man who was a coward believed that he possessed it, his only gain would be in rashness, which would make his
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oios fy’ cl 8e avdpecos, c/ovXarTopLevos av vtto tuov dvOpdoiraov, el Kal crpuKpdv e^ap,dproi, peydXas dv Bia/foXas tcr^w eirlcfodovos yap 7] irpo<Ji7olT](ns C tt]S TOtavTY]? €7TixrTr]p,'‘qs> coot* ei /ZTj Tt Oavpaardv ocrov dbac/oepei. rfj aperfj toov aXXaov, ovk caO’ drraos dv tis (fovyoi rd KarayeXauros yeveadai,, cfoacrKoov »	/	X »	/	/	*
ravr^v tt]v cmcrTTjp/qv. rocavzr] tls e/aocye doKCb, do Auort/xa^e, 77 irepl tovto to pbadr/pba etvai uttov^t]' XPV $’ coi apyrjs eXeyov, Kal H co kparr] rdvde p,7] dcfoievai,, dXXa SetcrPai ctv/z^8ou-Xeveiv diTT] 8ok€l avrao i7epl tov irpoKecpLevov.
ay. ’AAAa Seo/zat eyaoye, do '£d)KpaT€S' Kal yap d)O17€p [eTTl]1 TOV diaKpLVOVVTOS 8ok€l ]XOL D 8etv T]pdv 7] flovXT]. el jj,cv yap ovve^epeaOTjv Taode, tjttov dv tov tolovtov cdcb' vvv $€—T7]v cvavTcav yap, dos opas, Adx^s Nucla e0€To—ev S77 e\ei aKovcrai Kai oov, i7OTepcp toIv dvdpolv ovpbifjTjc/oos el.
sn. Ti dal, do Avcrlp,ax^i ottotcp’ dv ot nXelovs enabvaocrbv 7]p,dov, tovtols p,eXX€Ls XPV(7^ai>
AT. Ti yap dv tis Kal i7Oboc, do Hcukpares;
sn. TH Kal av, do ^AeX7]ala, ovraos dv itolols; __ m v	f	t r	n \ x v E Kav €i tis i7epi, ayaovLas tov VLeos uob povM] clt] tI XPV dcrKecv, dpa tols irXelocrLV dv Tjpdov rrelOobo, ri cKelvcp ootls Tvyxdvoi? V17O iradoorplftT] dyadao ire^acdevpevos Kal TjcrKTjKuos;
MEA. ’E/CeiVO) CLKOS y€, do ^doKpaT€S.
sn. Avrao dpy dv paXXov i7el0oio rerrapaw ovcav 7]]ilv;
1 M seel. Ast: In Heindorf.
* Tvyxdvoi Bekker: rvyxdvei mss.
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true nature the more conspicuous ; while if he were brave, people would be on the look-out for even the slightest mistake on his part, and he would incur much grievous slander; for the pretension to such skill arouses jealousy, so that unless a man be prodigiously superior to the rest in valour he cannot by any means escape being made a laughing-stock through professing to be so skilled. Such is my opinion, Lysimachus, of the interest taken in this accomplishment; but do as I told you at the beginning ; you are not to let our friend Socrates go, but must request him to advise us according to his judgement on the matter in hand.
lys. Well, I ask it of you, Socrates : for indeed our members of council, as it were, seem to me to need someone who will decide between them. Had these two agreed, we should not have required this help so much ; but as it is—for Laches, you see, has voted on the opposite side to Nicias—it is as well that we should hear your view and see on which side you cast your vote.
soc. What, Lysimachus ? Are you going to join the side which gets the approval of the majority of us ?
lys. Why, what can one do, Socrates ?
soc. And you too, Melesias, would do the same ? Suppose you had a consultation as to what your son’s exercise should be for a coming contest, would you be guided by the majority of us, or by the one who happened to have trained and exercised under a good master ?
mel. By the latter, naturally, Socrates.
soc. Would you be guided by him alone rather than the four of us ?
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MEA. *IoW.
Sn. ’Etticttij/xt? V^P> °tpob, KplveoOai aAA* ov TrXxfleb rd peXXov KaX&s KptfhqoeoOac.
mea. IId>? yap ov;
2Q. Ovkovv Kal vvv yprj irparrov avro tovto okc-L85 i/jaoPac, el eon n$ rjpuuiv rexyucds Trepl ov ftov-XevdpeGa, x] ov' Kal el pev eorw, eKelvcp TrelBeodat evl ovri, rovs 8* dXXovs eav el 8e p/T), aXXov rwd fyreiv. T) Trepl opucpov oleoQe wvl KivSvvevew Kal ov Kal Avcrlpayos, aAA’ ov Trepl tovtov tov ktt]paros, o twv vperepcov peycorov dv rvyydvei; vtecov yap ttov r) yp-qorcdv xavavTca yevopevcvv Kal Tras 6 oIkos 6 tov Trarpos ovtuds olKXjoeTai, ottolol dv Twes ot TratSej yepcovrat.
mea.	Xeyecs.
Sil. IIoAA^v dpa Sei TrpopqOlav avrov exeiv. mea. Haw ye.
B Sfi. II<5? ovv, o eyd> aprt eXeyov, eoKOTrovpev dv, €i epovXopeOa oKe^aaOab rls x]pd>v Trepl dycovtav TexyiKayraTos; dpf ovx d paOdtv Kal eTrvrxfievaas, a> «ai SifidoKaXoi, dyaOol yeyovores ^oav avrov tovtov;
MEA. *EjllOiy€ 8oK€l.
SQ. Ovkovv eTLTTporepoVtTtvos ovtos tovtov [ov]1 ^TjTovpev rovs 8i8a<TKaAovy;
mea. Ileus Xeyebs;
Sn. T£18e locos paXXov KaTa^rjXov eorai. ov poi, boKet e^ dpxqs x]pw cbpoXoyrjoOai, tl ttot cotl trepl oS ftovXevopeOa [Kai oKerrTopeQa]* dons xjpuiv
1 o5 seel. Jacobs.
* Kal ffKeTT6/i€0a seel. Ast*
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mel. Very likely.
soc. Yes, for a question must be decided by knowledge, and not by numbers, if it is to have a right decision.
mel. To be sure.
soc. Then in this case also we must first consider, in particular, whether anyone among us has expert skill in the subject of our consultation, or not; and if here is one who has, we must be guided by him, though he be but one, and pass over the rest; while if there is not, we must look for somebody else. Or do you think it a slight matter that you and Lysi-machus have now at stake, and not that which is really your greatest possession ? For I take it that according as the sons turn out well or the opposite will the whole life of their father’s house be affected, depending for better or worse on their character.
mel. Truly spoken.
soc. So it demands much forethought from us.
mel. Certainly.
soc. How then—to take the case I suggested just now—should we set to work if we wanted to consider which of us was the most expert in regard to a contest ? Should we not pick him who had learnt and practised, and had also had good teachers of this particular skill ?
mel. I think so.
soc. And even before that, we should ask what was this skill of which we are looking for the teachers ?
mel. How do you mean ?
soc. Perhaps it will be more easily grasped in this form. I think we have not started with an agreement between us as to what the thing is about which we are consulting, in this question of who
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reyraKos Kal tovtov eveKa didaoKaXovs eKrtfcraro, C Kal oar is py.
Nl. Ov yap, <3 Hd)Kpares, rrepl rov ev ottXois pa-yeerftai crKoirovpev, cere XPV avro rovs veavlcrKovs pavOdvew e'lre pip;
in. flaw pev ovv, a) Nt/cta. aAA’ orav Trepl </)appd.KOV rls rov Ttpds dtfrOaXpovs crKOTrrjrai, etre Xpp avrd vnaXetyeadai evre prf, ndrepov oiec rare elvai rr/v [3ovXy]V Trepl rov <j>appaKOV ?) Trepl rd)V d(f>0aXpcov ;
Nl. IIept tcDv ocfaOaXpajv.
iTTiTov ftovXeverai aAA’ ov rrepl rov yaXivov;
Nl. >AXr]0rj.
sn. Ovkovv evl Xdycp, orav rc^ ri eve Ka rov crKOTrfj, Trepl ckclvov rj ^ovXt] rvyx^^ overa ov eveKa eaKorret, aAA’ ov Trepl rov o eveKa aXXov e^reL.
Nl. ’AvayKT].
Sil. Act dpa Kal rov crvpflovXov crKOTrecv, apa Teyyucds earw els ckclvov 0e pane lav, oS eveKa OKOTTOVpeV O1 OKOTTOVpeV.
Nl. Haw ye.
in. Ovkovv vvv (faapev Trepl paO-qparos (fkottciv E rfjs faxtfs eveKa rfjs tcvv veavloKCov;
Nl. Nat.
in. Et res dpa T)pa>v reyvcKos trepl t/jvxfjs Oepa-iretav Kal olds re KaAcos rovro OepanevcraL, Kal dr(p dcddcTKaXoL ayaOol yeyovacri, rovro aKerrreov.
aa. Tt de, a> ILaiKpares; ovtto) edtpaKas avev
1 ffKoirovfiev S Cron: aKoiroi/^CFOt mss.
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among us is an expert and to this end has resorted to teachers, and who not.
nig. Why, Socrates, is it not fighting in armour that we are considering, and whether it is a thing to be learnt by young men or not ?
soc. Of course, Nicias; but when someone considers whether a medicine is to be used as an eyesalve or not, do you think that this consultation is about the medicine or about the eyes ?
nic. About the eyes.
soc. And when one considers whether a horse is to be bridled or not, and at what time, I presume one takes counsel about the horse, and not about the bridle ?
nic. True.
soc. And in a word, when one considers a thing for any purpose, the consulting is in fact about the end one had in view to start with, and not about the means to be used for such end.
nic. Necessarily.
soc. So we must consider our adviser too, and ask ourselves whether he is a skilled expert in the treatment required for the end which is the subject of our consideration.
nic. Certainly.
soc. And we say that our present subject is an accomplishment studied for the sake of young men’s souls ?
nic. Yes.
soc. So what we have to consider is whether one of us is skilled in treatment of the soul, and is able to treat it rightly, and which of us has had good teachers.
lack. But I say, Socrates, have you never noticed
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didacrKdXatv rexyiKCDrepovs yeyovoras els evta rj pera StdacrKaXarv ;
20. ^Eycoye, co Aax^S' ots ye crv ovk dv edeXois Triorevcrat, el (faatev dyadol etvai drjpLovpyol, cl pr] rt trot rfjs avr&v Teyyrjs epyov e^otev emSet^at ev 86 elpyaapevov, Kal ev Kal irXela).
AA. Tovro pev aXrjOrj XeyeLS.
20. Kat r^pas dpa Sec, d) Adyrjs re Kal NtKta, eirei&rj Avcrcpayos Kal X/ieXrprlas els crvpftovXrjV TrapeKaXeardrTjV rjpas irepl tolv vceocv, TtpoOvpov-pevoL avrotv on dplaras yevearOac ras i/tvxds, el pev </>apev e^etv, errtSec^at avrots Kal ScSaaKaXovs oinves rjp&v yeydvaaiv, <ot>x avrol Trpdtrov2 dyaOot owes Kal ttoXXojv vea)v reOepairevKores ^vx^s B €7T€tra Kal rip,as ScBd^avres t/>alvovrai' et ns rj^cuv avrd)v eavrtp SiftdcFKaXov pcev ov </>r)cn yeyo-vevat, aAA’ o$v epya avrds avrov ex*1 ^uretv Kal embei^ai, nves ’A^vatcov rf raw ^evu>v, rf SovXol t) eXevOepoc, §t* ckcTvov 6p,oXoyovp,eva)s dyaOol yeyovacriv €t 8e p/rfoev rjpcv rovnov VTrdpxec, dXXovs KeXeveiv t^reiv Kal p,^ ev eralpov dvBpd^v viecrc KivbweveLV 8ia</>0elpovras rfjv peylcmrjv alnav exetv vtto r&v olKeiordnjuv. eyd) p.ev ovv, <3 Avalpaxe re Kal MeA^ata, TTpcoros nepl epavrov 0 Xeyco on, 3i8dcrKaX6s pot ov yeyove tovtov Trept. Kalrot emOvpa) ye rov Trpdyparos ck veov dp^ape-vos- dXXd rots pev ao^LcrraLS ovk exoi reXetv piaSovs» ourrep povot eTrqyyeXXovrd pe otoi t* etvcu, irovfjaai koXov re KayaOov’ avrds 8* a5
1 ot add. Bekker.
’ rpurov Stephanas t wpwroi mm.
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how some people have become more skilled in certain things without teachers than others with them ?
soc. Yes, I have, Laches; people, that is, whom you would not care to trust on their mere statement that they were good practitioners, unless they could put forward some example of their personal skill— some work well carried out—not in one only, but several cases.
lack. That is truly spoken.
soc. We also, therefore, Laches and Nicias—since Lysimachus and Melesias have invited us to a consultation on their sons, whose souls they are anxious to have as good as possible—should bring to their notice what teachers we have had, if we say that we have any to mention, who being themselves good to begin with, and having treated the souls of many young people, taught us also in due course and are known to have done so. Or if any of ourselves says he has had no teacher, but has however some works of his own to speak of, and can point out to us what Athenians or strangers, either slaves or freemen, are acknowledged to owe their goodness to him, let him do so. But if there is nothing of the sort to be found amongst us, let us bid them look elsewhere ; for we cannot run a risk with our good friends* children where we may ruin them, and so bring upon us the most grievous of accusations from our nearest and dearest. Now I, Lysimachus and Melesias, am the first to avow that I have had no teacher in this respect; and yet I have longed for such lessons from my youth up. But I have not the means to pay fees to the sophists, who were the only persons that professed to be able to make me a complete gentleman ; and to this moment I remain powerless
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€Vp€lV TTjV	d8wCCT<2 €Tl VWl. €1 8e NlKiaS
t? Adyrjs evprjKev /ze/xd07}K€V, ovk av Gavpaaaipi’ Kal yap ypYjpaoiv epov 8vvard>repoi, wore paOeiv Trap9 aXXcov, Kal dpa rrpeaflvrepoi, dtare rj8-q evprjKevai. 8okovoi 8rj poi 8vvaroi etvai rrai8evaai D dvOpcorrov' ov yap av rrore a8ea)S arrecfaaivovro it epi errirrfievpdraiv veep xpijanov re kcu rrovr]pa)v, el p/rj avrots errlarevov iKav&s elZevai. ra pev ovv aAAa eyevye rovrois mcrreva)' orc 8e 8ia-^epeadov dXXrjXoiv, eOavpaaa. rovro ovv aov eyd) dvn8eopai> co Avat/za^e, Kaddrrep apn AayrjS p'p d^teaOat ae epov SicKeXcvero aAAa epcvrav, Kai eyd> vvv TrapaKcXevopal croi prj a</>i€cr0ai Aayrjros prj8e Nikiov, aAA* epcorav Xeyovra, on o pev Sa>-E Kpdrrjs ov (Jyrjcriv eTrateiv rrepl rov ttpay par os, ov8
iKavds elvai 8iaKpivac error epos vpcov dXqdrj Xeyei' ovre yap evperrjs ovre paO'rjrrjs ov8evos rrepi rcov roiovnov yeyovevai’ av 8*, <S Aayp^s Kai NtKia, eirrerov rjpiv eKarepos, nvt 8rj 8eivorar(p avy-yeydvarov Trepl rrjs rivv veajv rpo(f>rjs, Kai rrorepa pad dvr e rrapd rov err'iaraaQov avrd) e^evpdvre, Kal el pev padovre, ns d 8i8daKaXos eKarepcp Kal 187 nves aAAot dpdreyyoi avrois, iv9, av prj vpiv
ayoXy 'p vrrd rd>v nqs rroXecvs rrpaypdnov, err eKelvovs iivpev Kal rreiOcopev rj 8<opois r/ %dpiaiv r] dp^drepa erTipeXrflfjvai Kal rddv rjperepivv Kal r&v vperepivv rral8a)v, ottcos pdj Karaiaxvvatai rovs avrcov rrpoydvovs </>avXoi yevopevoi* ei 8 avroi evperal yeyovdre rov roiovrov, 86re rrapadeiypa, 32
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to discover the art myself. But I should not be surprised if Nicias or Laches has discovered or learnt it: for they have more means at their command to enable them to learn from others, and they are also older, and have had time to discover it. Indeed, I regard them as able to educate a man ; for they would never declare their minds so freely on pursuits that are beneficial or harmful to a youth unless they felt confident that they had the requisite knowledge. And I have entire confidence in them myself, except that I wondered at their differing from each other. I therefore make this counter-request of you, Lysi-machus : just as Laches urged you a moment ago not to release me but to ask me questions, so I now call upon you not to release Laches or Nicias, but to question them in these terms : “Socrates says that he has no understanding of the matter, and that he is not competent to decide which of your statements is true , that he has never been either a discoverer or a learner of anything of the sort. But you, Laches and Nicias, are each to tell us who is the cleverest person you have heard on the upbringing of youth; whether you have knowledge of it by learning from someone or by discovering it your-selves and if you learnt it, who were your teachers respectively, and what other colleagues they had : in order that, if you are not at leisure through the demands of public business, we may go to them and induce them either with gifts or good turns or with both to undertake the care of our and your children together, and so prevent them from turning out knaves and disgracing their ancestors. But if you have made the grand discovery yourselves, give us an instance to show what other persons you have
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nVOJV 7)87) dXXo)V €7ripeX7)0€VT€S eK <f>avX&)v KaXovs re KayaOovs eTTOi'pcrare.	el yap vvv irparrov ap-
B ^eaOe iraiSeveiv, GKoireiv yprj pTj ovk ev rep Kapl vpiv o kivSwos Kiv8vvev7)rai, aAA’ ev rocs vieai re Kai ev rois rcov (f>lXcov rratat, Kal areyvats to Xeyo-pevov Kara ttjv rrapoiplav vpiv (HjpftatvT) ev ridcp 7) Kepapela yiyvopevT). Xeyere ovv, n rovrcov t) (pare vpiv vrrapyeiv re Kai TrpocnjKeiv, i) ov (pare, ravr*, <3 Avulpaye, nap* avroov nvvOdvov re Kai p7) peOlei tovs dvSpas.
C AT. KaAa>$- pev epoiye So Kei, di dvSpes, Sco-Kpd/njs Xeyeiv' el 8e flovXopevois vpiv earl ne pl raw Toiovroiv eparracrOal re Kai SiSovai Xoyov, avrovs St) xpr) yiyvoooKeiv, <3 Nt/aa re Kai Adyrjs. epol pev yap Kal MeXvcria rcpSe 3fiXov on rj^opevois av eiT), ci navra, a 2K0KpaT7]s eparra, eueAone Xoytp 3ie^ievai' Kai yap e^ dpx7]S evrevOev 'qpxdprjv Xeyajv, on els (rvp^ovXrjv 8ia ravra vpas napaKaXe-uaipev, on pepeXrjKEvai vpiv r/yodpeda, d)S cIkos, Ttepi r&v Toiovnov, Kal aXXcos Kal eneiSr) oi Trai-D 8e? vpiv dXtyov dtanep ol 'qperepoi T)XiKiav eyovai Trai^eveadai. el ovv vpiv pi) n 8ia^>epei, einare Kal Koivrj perd ^coKpdrovs aKe^aaOe, ^i^ovres T€ Kat 8exdp€vot> Xoyov Trap’ dAXi/Aaw ed yap Kal tovto Xeyei oSe, on rrepl tov peylorov vvv flov-XevopeOa rdiv -pperepcov. aAA’ Spare el So Kei XpTjvai ovro) iroieiv.
Nl. *£1 Avcripaxe, SoKeis pot d)s dXrjOdis ^ooKparr) E irarpoSei' yiyvdtoKeiv povov, avrtp 8’ ov avyyeyo-
1 Lit. “ on the Cari&n slave.”
’ i.e. on a large instead of a small piece of work, in
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succeeded in changing, by your care of them, from knaves to honest gentlemen. For if you are now going to make your first attempt at educating, you must beware lest you try your experiment, not on a corpus vile,1 but on your sons and the children of your friends, and you prove to be a mere case, as the proverbial saying has it, of starting pottery on a wine-jar.2 So tell us what you claim, or do not claim,, as your resources and acquirements in this kind. There, Lysimachus, demand that from these good persons, and do not let them off.
lys. To my mind, good sirs, these remarks of Socrates are excellent: but it is for you, Nicias and Laches, to decide for yourselves whether it suits you to be questioned and offer some explanation on such points. For I and 'Melesias here would certainly be delighted if you would consent to expound in detail all that Socrates puts to you in his questions : as I began by saying at the outset, we invited you to consult with us just because we thought, very naturally, that you had given serious consideration to this kind of thing, especially as your boys, like ours, are almost of an age to be educated. Accordingly* if if *s all the same to you, discuss it now by joint inquiry with Socrates, exchanging views with him in turn : for it is a particularly good remark of his that we are consulting now about the greatest of all our concerns. Come, see if you consider that this is the proper course to take.
nic. Lysimachus, it looks to me, in very truth, as though you only knew Socrates at second hand— through his father—and had not conversed with him which a beginner’s mistake would be less costly. Cf. Gorg. 514 e.
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vevai aAA* r/ iraifol ovri, el irov ev rots 8r)p6rais pera. tov irarpds aKoXovdutv eirXqalacre croi r] ev lepcp rj ev dXXtp rep uvXXdycp raw 8qporcdv’ CTretSi) 8e Trpeoflvrepos yeyovev, ovk evrervxqKdjs rep dv8pl 8fjXos €?.
at. Tt /zaAtora, <5 Nwcta;
Nl. Ov poL 8ok€ls el8evai on, os dv eyyvrara TicoKpdrovs [Aoya> dbcrirep yevet]1 /cat TrAiyatd^i) StaAeyo/zevos, avdyKi) avrep, edv dpa Kal irepl aXXov rov irpdrepov apfryrai 8iaXeyeo0ai, prj iraveadac viro tovtov ireptayopevov rep X6yq>, irplv dv epirecrrj els rd 8t86vai irepl avrov Xdyov, dvrwa L88 rpdirov vvv re Kal ovnva tov irapeXqXvOdra fttov fteftlooKev eiretdav 3* ep/neerr), otl ov rrpoTepov avrov a^aei UcoKpaTris, irplv dv flacravtcrr) Tavra ev tc Kal KaXcvs diravTa. eyd> 8e aw^Oijs tc elpLi T(p8e Kal olb’ otl dvdyKi) vird tovtov irdayecv Tavra, Kal en ye avros on irelcrop,ai ravra ed olSa* yatpo) yap, <3 Xvalpaye, T(p dv8pl nXipnd&ov, Kal ovBev dlpuai kokov elvat rd virop.ipvrjcrKeo'Oat, "Bon pd} KaXdjs T} irtTTOLTjKapev rj irobovp,ev, aAA* els rov eireira ftlov iTpop.'qOeaTepov dvdyKij elvai, rdv ravra pij tfrevyovra, aAA* edeXovra Kara rd rov TidXcovos Kal a^Lovvra pavOdveiv ecoairep dv tfi, /cat p/q oiopevov avrep ro yrjpas vow e^ov irpocr-tevat. epol pev odv ovdev d/qOes ov8* ad dq8es vird HcvKpdrovs ftaaavl^ecrOai, dXXd. Kal TraAat cryeSov rt Tprujrdp'qv, on ov irepl redv pecpaKLCov TjpLV 6 Xdyos eaoLTO UtoKparovs irapovros, aAAa
1 X6y<fi ibairep ytvei seel. Cron,
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personally except in his childhood, when you may have chanced to meet him among the people of his district, accompanying his father at the temple or at some local gathering. But you have evidently not yet had to do with him since he has reached maturer years.
lys. How are you so sure of that, Nicias ?
nic. You strike me as not being aware that, whoever comes into close contact with Socrates and has any talk with him face to face, is bound to be drawn round and round by him in the course of the argument though it may have started at first on a quite different theme—and cannot stop until he is led into giving an account of himself, of the manner in which he now spends his days, and of the kind of life he has lived hitherto; and when Once he has been led into that, Socrates will never let him go until he has thoroughly and properly put all his ways to the test. Now I am accustomed to him, and so I know that one is bound to be thus treated by him, and further, that I myself shall certainly get the same treatment also. For I delight, Lysimachus, in conversing with the man, and see no harm in our being reminded of any past or present misdoing : nay, one must needs take more careful thought for the rest of one’s life, if one does not fly from his words but is willing, as Solon said,1 and zealous to learn as long as one lives, and does not expect to get good sense by the mere arrival of old age. So to me there is nothing unusual, or unpleasant either, in being tried and tested by Socrates; in fact, I knew pretty well all the time that our argument would not be about the boys if
1 Ft. 10 yijpdffKW 3 alel iroXXct	“ I grow old
learning ever more and more see below, 189 a.
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C TTcpt Tjpicov avTcov. oTrep ovv Aeya>, to per ejiov
OV^eV KOjAvei Ha>Kpd.TGL OVvSiaTplfleiV OTHOS OVTOS ftovAeTai’ A-dx^ra tov8c dpa ottods e^ec 'rrepl rov TOiOVTOV.
aa. 'AttAouv to y* epidv, co Nt/cta, Trepl Adycov ecrTLV el Se ftovAei, ovx ottAovv, aAAa SwrAow. Kal yap dv dd^aipil Tip <f>iAdAoyos elvai Kai av piicrdAoyos. orav piev yap aKova) avdpds Ttepi dperrjs diaAeyopievov rj Trepl twos aortas d>$ dArjOdis ovtos dvdpds Kal d^lov tovv Aoycov d>v Aeyet, ^atpco D vTrep^vco?, decopievos dpia tov T€ AeyovTa Kai Ta Aeydpieva oti TrpeirovTa dAArjAois Kal dppioTrovra earn' Kal Kopudfj pioi 8oKei piovcrtKos o toiovtos elvai, appbovlav KaAAluTrjv r/ppiocrpievos ov Avpav ovde iraidias opyava, aAAa Tip dvTi [Xfp' T)pp>ocrp>evos ov]1 avTos avTov tov fttov avpnf>it)vov Tots Aoyots Trpds Ta epya, aTeyvcos Scopiori aAA* ovk iacm, olopiai ov3e </>pvyi<rrl ov8e AvStori, aAA rjTrep pidvrj ^AA'rjviK'p ecrnv dppiovla. d p&v odv TOiovros E yatpew p^e Troiel fideyydpLevos Kal 8ok€W oTipovv (j)iX6Aoyov elvai’ ovru) a</)68pa d,Tro8exop>ai Trap avrov Ta Aeyop&va’ d 8e TavavTla tovtov TrpaTTivv AvTTCi pie, ocrcp dv Sokt] dpcewov Aeyew, Toaovrcp pidAAov, Kal TTOiei av 8okcw elvai pucroAoyov. Seo-KpaTovs o eya) tcuv piev Aoya>v ovk epwreipos eipt, aAAa TTpoTepov, co? eoiKe, tcov epycov eTreipadr^v, Kal €K€i avrov evpov d£tov ovTa Aoycov KaAatv Kai
1 iip{J-o<T/j.tvos o5 seel. Badham.
1 Laches plays with the two meanings of birXovv—** I am single-minded (simple, straightforward) in such matters, that is, I should rather say, double-minded.”
’ The different modes or scales in Greek music were 88
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Socrates were present, but about ourselves. Let me therefore repeat that there is no objection on my part to holding a debate with Socrates after the fashion that he likes; but you must see how Laches here feels on the matter.
lack. I have but a single mind,1 Nicias, in regard to discussions, or if you like, a double rather than a single one. For you might think me a lover, and yet also a hater, of discussions : for when I hear a man discussing virtue or any kind of wisdom, one who is truly a man and worthy of his argument, I am exceedingly delighted; I take the speaker and his speech together, and observe how they sort and harmonize with each other. Such a man is exactly what I understand by “ musical,”—he has tuned himself with the fairest harmony, not that of a lyre or other entertaining instrument, but has made a true concord of his own life between his words and his deeds, not in the Ionian, no, nor in the Phrygian nor in the Lydian, but simply in the Dorian mode,2 which is the sole Hellenic harmony. Such a man makes me rejoice with his utterance, and anyone would judge me then a lover of discussion, so eagerly do I take in what he says: but a man who shows the opposite character gives me pain, and the better he seems to speak, the more I am pained, with the result, in this case, that I am judged a hater of discussion. Now of Socrates’ words I have no experience, but formerly, I fancy, I have made trial of his deeds ; and there I found him living up to any associated with different moral feelings. The Dorian was most favoured, as having a manly, stately character: the Ionian was more passionate and contentious. The Phrygian and Lydian were foreign modes, on the character of which there were various opinions. Of. Rep. 898-99.
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189 TracFYjs TTapprjaias. ei ovv Kal tovto e^ei, av[i~ ftovXopiai Tavdpi, Kal rfiiuT dv e^era^oip/qv vtto tov tolovtov, Kal ovk dv aydolpi'rjv piavdavcov, aXXa Kal eydo Tip SoAcovi, ev p,6vov irpocrXaftaw, crvyyajpa)’ y-q pact k tov yap iroXXa ^i^daKecrOai edeXco vrro XP'Q" arcov povov. tovto yap pioi crvyyiopeiTio, ayaOov Kal avTOV elvai tov SiSacncaAov, iva p.7] dvcrpadps (^alvoopiai drfidos piavOdvoov’ el 8e ved)Tepo$ o 818a-B oko)v ecrrai v] p/piroo ev S6£t} cov tj ti aXXo tcov toiovtcov eyoov, ov8ev p>oi pieXei. aoi ow, co HcbicpaTes, eydo €7rayyeXXopiai Kai BiSacrKeiv Kai eXeyyeiv epie d ti dv ftovXr], Kal p,avOaveiv ye o ti av eydo oi8a‘ ovtoo ov Trap epoi 8iaKei<?ai air eKeivTjS tyjs Tjpiepas, p,eT* epiov trvvSieKiv&vvevoas koi eSajKas aavTOV Treipav apeTfjs, T]V ypt] StSovai tov pieXXovTa diKauos ^daeiv. Xey odv o ti aoi </)lXov, pvqbev ty/v TjpieTepav rjXiKiav VTrdXoyov
C noiovnevos.
Sn. Ov Ta vpieTepa, dos eoucev, aiTiaadpeda p,T] ovx eroipia eivai Kal avpi^ovXeveiv Kai crvcrKOireiv.
AT. ’AAA’ YjpceTepov &r] epyov, a> Yid>KpaTe$' eva yap oe eyooye Tjpidov TiO^pii' UKorrei ovv avT ep,ov virep toov veavloKvov, d ti dedpieOa irapa T<vv8e TTwOdveadai, Kal arupi[3ovXeve SiaXeyop^evos tovtois. eyd> piev yap Kal eniXavOdvoipiai T]8rj to. iroXXa. Sia tyjv Y]XiKiav dov dv SiavorjOdo epeadai Kal av a av aKovcra)’ eav 8e /xerafv dXXoi Xoyoi yevcovrai, ov Trdvv pbepvrjpai. vpieis ovv XeyeTe Kai Zie^iTe D Yrpds vp,a$ avTovs irepl dov 7rpovdep,e0a' eya) 8
1 This instance of Socrates’ intrepidity (at Delium, cf. above, 181 b) is more fully described by Alcibiades in the Symposium (221).
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fine words however freely spoken. So if he has that gift as well, his wish is mine, and I should be very glad to be cross-examined by such a man, and should not chafe at learning ; but I too agree with Solon, while adding just one word to his saying : I should like, as I grow old, to learn more and more, but only from honest folk. Let him concede to me that my teacher is himself good—else I shall dislike my lessons and be judged a dunce—but if you say that my teacher is to be a younger man, or one who so far has no reputation, or anything of that sort, I care not a jot. I therefore invite you, Socrates, both to teach and to refute me as much as you please, and to learn too what I on my part know; such is the position you hold in my eyes since that day on which you came through the same danger with me,1 and gave a proof of your own valour which is to be expected of anyone who hopes to justify his good name. So say whatever you like, leaving out of account the difference of our ages.
soc. You two, it seems, will give us no ground for complaint on the score of your not being ready to join both in advising and in inquiring.
lys. No, but the matter now rests with us, Socrates; for I venture to count you as one of us. So take my place in inquiring on behalf of the young men; make out what it is that we want our friends here to tell us, and be our adviser by discussing it with them. For I find that owing to my age I forget the questions I intend to put, and also the answers I receive ; and if the discussion changes in the middle, my memory goes altogether. Do you therefore discuss and elucidate our problem among yourselves;
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aKovaopac Kal aKovaas av perd M.eXz}atov rov8e zroizjaa) rovro o rc dv Kal vpcv 8okz].
sn. Hecareov, d) Nt/a'a re Kal Aaxzjs, Avacpdx<p Kal MeAijcna. a pev ovv vvv 8y ezrex^cpijaapev aKozrecv, rives ot 8c8daKaXoc z^pcv rzjs rocavrzjs TracSelas yeydvaacv z] rlvas dXXovs fteXrtovs zre-zroc'qKapev, caws pzv ov kokws d£era£ecv KCU E rd rotavra zjpas avrovs' aAA* ocpac Kal Z} rocaSe ckci/ils els ravrov c/>epec, axeddv 8e rc Kal paXXov e^ dpyzjs evq dv. el yap rvyxdvopev ezrcardpevoc drovovv zrepc, orc zrapayevdpevdv rep fleXrcov zrocec ckcivo <p zrapeyevero, Kal zrpoaerc ococ re eerpev avrd zrocecv zrapaylyveadac eKelvcp, SfjXov orc avrd ye capev rovro, ov zrepc avpftovXoc av yevolpeOa ws av res ddrd paara Kal dpcar av Krzjaacro. caws oSv ov pavOdvere pov o rc Xeyw, dXX* <v8e paov • padrjcrecrde. el rvyxdvopev ezre-190 errdpevoc, orc oipcs zrapayevopevzi d(/>0aXpocs fleX-rcovs zrocec eKecvovs ots zrapeyevero, Kal zrpoaerc ococ re eerpev zrocecv avrzjv zrapaycyveadac oppacrc, dzjXov orc oi/icv ye capev avrzjv 6 rc zror earev, Jjs zrepc aupftovXoc av yevolpeOa ws av res avrzjv paar a Kal dpcara Krz^aacro. el yap pzfi avro rovro elSecpev, o rl zror earev dt/rcs zj o rc earev aKozj, crxoXzj dv avpflovXol ye d^coc Xdyov yevotpeda Kal larpol zj zrepl d<f>6aXpwv zj zrepl wrwv, ovreva B rpdzrov aKOzpr zj di/rcv KaXXcar^ dv Krzjaacrd res.
AA. fAXzj0zj Xeyecs, <3 Sco/cpare?.
Ovkovv, <3 AdxzjS, Kal vvv Z]pas rd>8e zrapaKa-Xetrov €ts crvp^ovXzjV, rlv dv rpdzrov rocs vleacv avrwv dperzj zrapayevopevz) racs ifn^xcecs dpelvovs ZTOirjaeiev;
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and I will listen, and then with my friend Melesias I will act at once upon whatever may be your decision.
soc. Let us do, Nicias and Laches, as Lysimachus and Melesias bid us. Now the questions that we attempted to consider a while ago—“ Who have been our teachers in this sort of training ? What other persons have we made better ? ** — are perhaps of a kind on which we might well examine ourselves: but I believe this other way of inquiring leads to the same thing, and will probably also start more from the beginning. For if we happen to know of such and such a thing that by being joined to another thing it makes this thing better, and further, if we are able to get the one joined to the other, we obviously know the thing itself on which we might be consulting as to how it might be best and most easily acquired. Now I daresay you do not grasp my meaning. Well, you will grasp it more easily in this way. If we happen to know that sight joined to eyes makes those eyes the better for it, and further if we are able to get it joined to eyes, we obviously know what this faculty of sight is, on which we might be consulting as to how it might be best and most easily acquired. For if we did not know first of all what sight or hearing is, we should hardly prove ourselves consultants or physicians of credit in the matter of eyes or ears, and the best way of acquiring sight or hearing.
lack. Truly spoken, Socrates.
soc. And you know, Laches, at this moment our two friends are inviting us to a consultation as to the way in which virtue may be joined to their sons* souls, and so make them better ?
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AA. II aw ye.
2X1. *Ap’ ovv tovto y* V7rapyeiv Set, to etSevai o tI ttot earw aperq; el yap ttov pLTjd' dperrjv eldelpLev to Trapd-nav o tI ttots rvyyaveL dv, rlv’av C rporrov tovtov avpL^ovXoL yevolpLcda OTCpovv, ottcos dv avrd KaXXcara KTifaaLTo;
AA. OvSeva, epLOiye doKel, co Sco/cpare?.
2X1. Oa/iev apa, co Aayr]S, eldevaL ovto o rt ecrriv.
AA. <&apLev pbevTOt.
2X1. Ovkovv o ye ta/xev, Kav etTroLpev drprrov tl ecmv.
AA. II co? yap ov;
2X1. Mi) toIvvv, co dpLcrre, rrepl dXrjs aperfjs ev-#eco? VKOTTiopLeOa' ttXcov yap taco? epyov aAAa p.epov$ twos irepi 7Tpd)TOV iScojuev, et ucav&s e)(op>€v D TTpds to eldevaL' Kal 7]p,w> co? to cIkos, p<pcov v) okei/jls ecrrai.
AA. ’AAA’ ovrco 7TOLajp,€V, co YicoKpaTes, co? crv ftovXei.
2X1. Tc odv dv TTpoeXolpLeOa tcvv Trjs dperfjs pepaiv; 1} &rjXov oti tovto els o reivew dokcl rj ev toIs ottAoi? fJLafhjtrts; doKel de ttov tols ttoXXols els dvdpelav. tj yap;
i\A. Kai p,dXa dy ovtoj doKet.
2X1. Tovto tolvvv TrpajTOV eTTLyeLprjOODfiev, co Aayij?, eLTrew, dvdpela tl itot* eerrtv eTreira /xera tovto oKei/rdpLeOa Kal otco dv Tporrcp tols veavtoKOLS E irapayevoLTO, KaO' oarov olov re e^ eTTiTijSev/xarcov re Kal p-adr/pLarcov TrapayevecrOaL. aAAa vreipco eLTrew d Xeyco, tl eaTLV dvdpela.
AA., Ov pLa tov Ala, co Sco/cpare?, ov yaXe-ndv eLTrew• ei yap tls eOeXoi ev rrj Ta$eL pLevujv dpLvve-44
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lack. Yes, indeed.
soc. Then our first requisite is to know what virtue1 is ? For surely, if we had no idea at all what virtue actually is, we could not possibly consult with anyone as to how he might best acquire it ?
lach. I certainly think not, Socrates.
soc. Then we say, Laches, that we know what it is. lack. I suppose we must.
soc. And of that which we know, I presume, we can also say what it is.
lach. To be sure.
soc. Let us not, therefore, my good friend, inquire forthwith about the whole of virtue, since that may well be too much for us ; but let us first see if we are sufficiently provided with knowledge about some part of it. In all likelihood this will make our inquiry easier.
lach. Yes, let us do as you propose, Socrates.
soc. Then which of the parts of virtue shall we choose ? Clearly, I think, that which the art of fighting in armour is supposed to promote ; and that, of course, is generally supposed to be courage, is it not ?
lach. Yes, it generally is, to be sure.
soc. Then let our first endeavour be, Laches, to say what courage is : after that we can proceed to inquire in what way our young men may obtain it, in so far as it is to be obtained by means of pursuits and studies. Come, try and tell me, as I suggest, what is courage.
lach. On my word, Socrates, that is nothing difficult : anyone who is willing to stay at his post and
1 Here, and in what follows, “ virtue ” embraces the accomplishments and excellences of a good citizen.
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adai rods vroXepiovs Kal prj fievyoi, ev ladi on dvdpeios dv eirj.
2X1. Ev /xev Aeyets, <5 Adyrjs’ aAA’ tow eyco ainos, ou aa^w etTrw, rd ere aTTOKptvaadai prj tovto o diavoovpevos rjpdprjv, aAA’ erepov.
AA. II w tovto Xeyeis, <3 Scu/cpares;
191	2X1. Eyd> </>pdoa), edv olds re yevoupai, av-
dpeids rrov ovros, dv Kal av Xeyeis, ds dv ev rfi Taf et pevtvv pdyrjrai rois TroXeplois.
aa. *Eyaf yovv tfyrjpi.
2X1. Kat yap eyco. aAAa Tt av ode, ds dv </>evy(ov pdyrjrai to is rroXeplois, aAAa prj pevuvv;
AA. IIw (/tevycov;
2X1. Klarrep ttov Kal Sxv^at Xeyovrat ovy fjrrov <f>evyovT€S rj didiKovres pdyeadai, Kal "Oprjpds rrov €TTaivd)V TOVS TOV AlVeiOV irTTTOVS Kpairrvd pdX B evda Kal evOa tyr) avrovs errtaraadai 8id)Keiv rjde (/iefteadai- Kal avTov tov Aiveiav /card tout* ev-€KO)plaae, /card Trjv tov <f>6^ov eiriarrjprjv, Kal etrrev avrov etvai pT]crra)pa (faofloio.
aa. Kat KaXcos ye, <3 ^diKpares' Trepl apparoov yap eXeye * Kai ov to tcvv ^Kvdcvv imrecov rrepi Xeyeis- to pev yap ittttikov [to CKeivovv] ovriv payerai, to 8e o^Xitikov [to ye rdiv ^EXXtjvcov],1 tbs eyd) Xeyat,
2X1. IJA^y y taw, <3 Adyrjs, rd AaKedaipovlcov. C AaKedaipoviovs yap ^auiv ev UXaraiais, erreidrj irpds rois yeppotftopois eyevovro, ovk edeXeiv pevov-
1	t6 iKelvwv, r6 ye run? '’EikXfyHav om. papyr. Arsin.
1 II, viii. 107-108. Socrates pretends to take the hero's epithet “prompter of fright” (in the enemy) as meaning
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face the enemy, and does not run away, you may be sure, is courageous.
soc. Rightly spoken, Laches; but I fear I am to blame, by not putting it clearly, for your having answered not the intention of my question, but something else.
lack. What do you mean by that, Socrates ?
soc. I will explain, so far as I can : let us take that man to be courageous who, as you describe him yourself, stays at his post and fights the enemy.
lack. I, for one, agree to that.
soc. Yes, and I do too. But what of this other kind of man, who fights the enemy while fleeing, and not staying ?
lach. How fleeing ?
soc. Well, as the Scythians are said to fight, as much fleeing as pursuing ; and as you know Homer says in praise of Aeneas’ horses, that they knew “ how to pursue and to flee in fright full swiftly this way and that way; ” and he glorifies Aeneas himself for this very knowledge of fright, calling him “ prompter of fright.’*1
lack. And very properly too, Socrates ; for he was speaking of chariots ; and so are you speaking of the mode of the Scythian horsemen. That is the way of cavalry fighting ; but with men-at-arms it is as I state it.8
soc. Except, perhaps, Laches, in the case of the Spartans. For they say that at Plataea, when the Spartans came up to the men with wicker shields, that he prompted fright in himself and his side, and so knew all about the feeling.
2	i.e. they stand fast at their posts in the ranks (above, 191 a).
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ras irpos avrovs	aAAa (frevyeiv, eireity
8 eXvO'qcrav at Tabeis tow Hepcrd)V, dvacrrpe</>op.evovs uKHTcp irrireas pdyecrOai Kai ovra> vucrjcrai tt)V €K€l pd)(T]V.
AA. *AXt)0i} Xeyeis.
20. Tovto toivvv dpn eXeyov, on eyd) ainos prj koXcos ere drroKpivacrQai, on ov koXcds 'qpop.ijv. D ftovX6p.evos yap crov irvOecrQai pl] p,ovov tovs ev T(p dirXinKcp dvdpelovs, aAAa Kal tovs ev no ITTTTlKtp Kal €V OVp/TTaVTl T(p 'TToXep.lKCp €t8«, Kal pT] pOVOV TOVS €V Tip TToXep(pt aXXd Kal TOVS €V rocs irpos tt]V SdXarrav Kivdvvois dvdpetovs ovras, Kal ocroi ye irpos vocrovs Kai ocroi irpos irevlas rj Kal irpos to. TroXinKo. dv^pelol elai, Kal en aS p,rj p,6vov ocroi npos Xwras dvbpetoi elcrw rf (fro/dovs, aAAa Kai npos emOvpias rj 1780ms Seivot pbayeoGai, E Kal pievovres	dvacrTperfjovres—elal yap vrov nves»
<5 Aa^ijs, Kal ev to is toiovtois avftpeioi.
AA. Kai cr^oSpa, <3 S<6/cpaT€S.
20.	Ovkovv dvbpeioi p,ev ndvres oSrol elcrivt aAA* 01 piev ev iJSovats, 01 8* ev Xvrrais, 01 8’ ev erri3vplais 01 8* ev <f>6ftois tt]v dvSpeiav KeierqvTai' 01 8e y*, otpai, SeiAtav ev to is avrots tovtois.
aa. Ilaw ye.
20.	Tt irore dv eKdrepov tovtoxv, tovto errvvOa-vopr/v. naXlv odv Treipcd elrreiv avdpelav TrpaxTOv, n ov ev ira<ri tovtois tovtov eanv' ovirco /cara-pavOdveis o Xeyuo;
AA. Ov rravv ti.
1	In the final struggle at Plataea (479 b.c.) the Spartans at first hesitated before the barrier of wicker shields opposed 48
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they were not willing to stand and fight against these, but fled; when, however, the Persian ranks were broken, the Spartans kept turning round and fighting like cavalry, and so won that great battle.1
lach. What you say is true.
soc. And so this is what I meant just now by saying that I was to blame for your wrong answer, by putting my question wrongly. For I wanted to have your view not only of brave men-at-arms, but also of courage in cavalry and in the entire warrior class ; and of the courageous not only in war but in the perils of the sea, and all who in disease and poverty, or again in public affairs, are courageous ; and further, all who are not merely courageous against pain or fear, but doughty fighters against desires and pleasures, whether standing their ground or turning back upon the foe—for I take it, Laches, there are courageous people in all these kinds.
lach. Very much so, Socrates.
soc. Then all these are courageous, only some have acquired courage in pleasures, some in pains, some in desires and some in fears, while others, I conceive, have acquired cowardice in these same things.
lach. To be sure.
soc. What either of them2 it—that is what I wanted to know. So try again, and tell me first what is this thing, courage, which is the same in all of these cases; or do you still not comprehend my meaning ?
lach. Not very well.
to them by the Persians; but by a supreme effort they broke through and defeated the Persians by turning on them in man-to-man combat. Of. Herod, ix. 61-2.
* i.e. courage and cowardice.
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SO. *AAA* co8e Aeyco, uiairep dv el rdyos r)pd)‘ rcov rl ttot* earlv, o Kal ev r<p rpexeiv rvyxdvei ov rjptv Kal ev np KiOapl^eiv Kal ev rep Xeyeiv Kal ev np pavBaveiv Kal ev dXXois ttoAAois, Kal axeBdv n avro Ke/crypeda, od Kal Trepi agiov Xeyeiv, p ev Tais tcdv yeipatv Trpageaiv r} aKeXcov r] ardpards re Kal </>a)vfjs Biavolas’ vj oi>x ovtoj Kal av Xeyeis;
AA. Ilaw ye.
SO. Ei rolvvv ns pie epoiro' co pares, rl Xeyeis rovro, o ev Traaiv ovopd^eis Taxvrfjra eivai; eirroip av avnp, on rrjv ev oAiyip ypovcp •jToXXd BiaTrparropiev^v Bvvapiiv rayvTTjra eyajye koXu) Kal Trepl t/xvvrjv Kal Trepl Bpopiov Kal Trepl rdXXa iravra.
AA. 'OpO&s ye av Xeyajv.
SO. Ileipd) 817 zcai av, co Ad)(7]s> 'rrjv dvBpeiav ovraiS eiTteiv, ns ovaa Bvvapiis r} avrr) ev TjBovfj Kal ev Xvttt) Kal ev arraaiv ols vvv Brj eXeyopiev avrrfv elvai, erreira dvBpeta KeKXrjrai.
AA. Aokci rolvvv pioi Kaprepla ns elvai rrjs ijwxfis, el rd ye Bid Trdvrcov [?T€pi dvBpelas]1 Tret/yv-kos Bei elrreiv.
C SO. *AAAa p^v Bei, el ye rd epconopevov arroKpi-vovpeOa rjpiiv avrois. rovro rolvvv epioiye </>al-verai, on ovn Traad ye, cos eyaipiai, Kaprepla dvBpela aoi ^alverai' reKp.alpop.ai Be evOevBc axe-Bov yap n olBa, <3 Aa^s, on r&v Trdvv koXcov Trpaypidnov r}yrj av dvBpelav elvai.
1 irepi ivSpelas seel. Badham.
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soc. I mean in this way : suppose, for instance, I were asking you what is quickness, as we find it in running and harping, in speaking and learning, and in many other activities, and as possessed by us practically in any action worth mentioning, whether of arms or legs, or mouth or voice, or mind : or do you not use the word so ?
lack. Yes, to be sure.
soc. Well then, suppose someone asked me x Socrates, what do you mean by this thing which in all cases you term quickness ? My reply would be: The faculty that gets a great deal done in a little time is what I call quickness, whether in a voice or in a race or in any of the other instances.
lach. Your statement would be quite correct.
soc. So now try and tell me on your part, Laches, about courage in the same way : what faculty is it, the same whether in pleasure or in pain or in any of the things in which we said just now it was to be found, that has been singled out by the name of courage ?
lach. Well then, I take it to be a certain endurance of the soul, if I am to speak of the natural quality that appears in them all.
soc. Why, of course we must, if we are each to answer the other’s actual question. Now it appears to me that by no means all endurance, as I conceive it, can appear to you to be courage. And my grounds for thinking so are these : I am almost certain, Laches, that you rank courage among the nobler qualities.
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AA. Eu pb€V OVV 1(10b OTl TUJV KaXXbCrTOJV.
2n. Ovkovv 17 /xev /4€Ta c^povqcreajs Kaprepla koXt] KayaOr/;
aa. flaw ye.
D 2X1. Tt 8* rj pber* a<f)poavv7]$; ov rovvavrlov ravTT) /HXafiepd Kal KaKovpyos;
AA. Nat.
2X1. KaAoy ovv n (fyqaebs av elvab to robovrov, ov KaKovpyov re Kal ftXaflepov;
aa. Ovkovv bbKabov ye, <3 Scu/cpare?.
2X1. Ovk apa nqv ye robavnqv Kapreplav dvbpelav opLoXoyijaeis elvab, eirebb'qTrep ov koXt) eanv, 17 oe avopeba koXov eanv.
AA. *AAi7^?7 Aeyetj.
2X1. *H (fjpovbpbos apa Kaprepla Kara rov aov Xoyov avbpela av ebrj.
AA. *EotK€V.
E 2X1. *I8a)jU,ev 877, 17 el$ n (fipovbpbos; tj els diravra Kal rd pbeydXa Kal rd apbucpd; otov el ns Kaprepeb dvaXbcrKivv dpyvpbov (fipovlpbojs, el8d)s orb dvaXcocras irXeov eKrrjuerab, rovrov dvbpebov KaXots dv;
AA. Ma At’ ovk eyarye.
2X1. ’AAA* olov el rbs larpbs ojv, irepbTrXevpbovba rov vieos eyopbevov rf aXXov nvds Kal beopbevov TTbetv 'q (jiayetv bovvab, pvr] Kapbrrrobro dXXd Kaprepol;
[93 aa. 0v8* omocmovv ovb’ avrr). •
2X1. ’AAA* ev TToXepbbp Kaprepovvra avbpa Kal eOeXovra pbdyeodab, fipovlpbats Xoyb^opbevov, elbora pcev orb ^o'qO'qoovobv dXXob avrat, irpos eXdrrovs be
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lach. Nay, among the noblest, you may be quite certain.
soc. And endurance joined with wisdom is noble and good ?
lach. Very much so.
soc. But what of it when joined with folly ? Is it not, on the contrary, hurtful and mischievous ?
lach. Yes.
soc. And can you say that such a thing is noble, when it is both mischievous and hurtful ?
lach. Not with any justice, Socrates.
soc. Then you will not admit that such an endurance is courage, seeing that it is not noble, whereas courage is a noble quality.
lach. That is true.
soc. So, by your account, wise endurance will be courage.
lach. Apparently.
soc. Now let us see in what it is wise. In all things, whether great or small ? For instance, if a man endures in spending money wisely, because he knows that by spending he will gain more, would you call him courageous ?
lach. On my word, not I.
soc. Or what do you call it in the case of a doctor who, when his son or anyone else is suffering from inflammation of the lungs and begs for something to drink or eat, inflexibly and endur-ingly refuses ?
lach. That is no case of it, in any sense, either.
soc. Well now, when a man endures in war, and is willing to fight, on a wise calculation whereby he knows that others will come to his aid, and that the forces
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Kal ef>avXorepovs /la^eirai 77 ped' cov avros ecmv, en Be yup la e^ei Kpecrrco, rovrov rov pera rfjs rocavrrjs </)pov7)a€(jD$ Kal TrapaaKevrjs Kaprepovvra dvBpeborepov dv efrafys x] rov ev rw evavriep errparorreBep edeXovra viropevebv re Kal Kap-repevv;
JJ AA. Tov ev rep evavnep, epotye Bokcc, <3 ^eoKpares.
2X1. ’AAAa pr]v dejtpoveerrepa ye 17 rovrov rj rj rov erepov Kaprepla,
AA. ’AAtj^ Aeyei?.
2X1. Kai rov per* eTTborijprjs apa biTTTtKrjs Kaprepovvra ev LTHTopayta fy-rov e/rfcrebs dvBpebov etvai 7} rov avev emcrr^p,Tjs •
aa. *E/ioiye So/cei.
C 2X1. Kai rov pera d-f/ievBovTjruajs 17 rotpKvjs aXXijs tlvos rexy7]$ Kaprepovvra, aa. Havv ye.
2X1. Kai ocroi dv eBeXcoaiv eis <f>peap Karaftalvov-res Kal KoXvpflawres Kaprepetv ev rovrcp rep epyep, prj ovres Beivot, 97 ev nvi dXXcp roiovrep, dvBpecore-povs </>rjoeis rcov ravra Beivdov.
AA. Tt yap dv ns aAAo tftafy, <3 '£d>Kpares;
2X1. OvBev, eirrep oloiro ye ovreos.
aa. ’AAAa pry otpal ye.
2X1. Kai prpj ttov def>povearepa)S ye, <3 Aa^vys1, oi roiovroi KivBvvevovoi re Kal Kaprepovcuv oi per a reyyrjs avro ttparrovres.
AA. ^abvovrac.
D 2x1. Ovkovv alo^pd rj dtf>pa)V rdXpa re Kal Kaprepr)<ns ev rep TTpoodev ee/>edvr] rjpbv odcra Kal flXaftepd;
aa. flaw ye.
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against him will be fewer and feebler than those who are with him, and when he has besides the advantage of position,—would you say of this man, if he endures with such wisdom and preparation, that he, or a man in the opposing army who is willing to stand up against him and endure, is the more courageous ?
lack. The man opposed to him, I should say, Socrates.
soc. But yet his endurance is more foolish than that of the first man.
lack. That is true.
soc. So you would say that he who in a cavalry fight endures with a knowledge of horsemanship is less courageous than he who endures without it.
lack. Yes, I think so.
soc. And he who endures with a skill in slinging or shooting or other such art.
lach. To be sure.
soc. And anyone who agrees to descend into a well, and to dive, and to endure in this or other such action, without being an adept in these things, you would say is more courageous than the adepts.
lack. Yes, for what else can one say, Socrates ? soc. Nothing, provided one thinks so.
lach. But I do think it.
soc. And you observe, I suppose, Laches, that persons of this sort are more foolish in their risks and endurances than those who do it with proper skill.
lach. Evidently.
soc. Now, we found before that foolish boldness and endurance are base and hurtful ?
lach. Quite so.
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2X1. 'H 8e ye dv8pcla cbpoXoyeLTo koXov 74 €?vat.
aa. *O.p.oXoyGLTo yap.
2X2. Nw S’ av irdXw <^a/t€V gkglvo to alcrxpov, tt}V dc/jpova KaprepryjLV, dv8pGLav etvat.
aa. ’Eoi/cajuev.
2X1. KaAtu? ovv ool 8oKovp,cv Xeyeiv;
AA. Ma TOV A”, <3 Yid>KpaT€$, GJJLol pLGV OV.
2X1. Ovk dpa ttov Kara tov adv Xdyov dcopLcrrl E Y]pp,6crpLG0a eyco re Kal cru, co Adyrjs' rd yap Gpya ov crv/x^wvei r/pLLV tols XoyoLs. Gpyco p.ev yap, COS GOLKG, c/>aL7) dv TLS TjpLds dvdpGLaS pLGTGyGLV, Xoycp S’, cos GycppaL, ovk av, el vvv xpacdv aKovoGLG dcaXeyopLevcov.
aa. ’ AXr]0G€rraTa Xeyeis.
2X1. Ti ovv; 8okgl koXov elvat ovrcos ^p.a$ Sia-KGLoOaL;
AA. OvS’ OTTCVOTLOVV.
2X1. BovAet ovv a> Xeyopev TTGcOcopLeOa to ye to-aoSrov;
AA. To TTOLOV 8t) TOVTO, KOL TLVL TOVTCpj
194	2X1. Ta) Xoycp os KapTepelv kgXgvcl. gl o&v
flovXGL, Kal TjpLGLS GTTL T7) ^r/TTjOGL GITLpLGLVCOpLGV TG Kal KapTGpTjCJOjpLGV, LVa Kal pvr) 7]pcd)V aVTTj Tf dvSpGLa KaTayGXdar], otl ovk dv8pGLCos avrrjv fyyrovpLev, el apa TTOAAaKLS avTrj rj KapTGpTjOLs gotiv avopcLa.
AA. ’Eyci) jJLGV GTOLfJLOS, <3 3-MKpaTGS, p^Tj TTpOaty-OTaaOaL' koltol arjO-qs y Gip,l tcov tolovtojv X6yu>v' dXXa TLS pLG Kal c/)LXoVLKLa GLXrjcfiG TTpOS Ta clpTj/JLGVa, B Kal d>s dXrjOcos ayavaKTco, el ovrcoal a voco pvrj
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soc. But courage was admitted to be something noble.
lach. Yes, it was.
soc. Whereas now, on the contrary, we say that this base thing—foolish endurance—is courage.
lach. Apparently.
soc. Then do you think our statement is correct ?
lach. On my word, Socrates, not I.
soc. Hence I presume that, on your showing, you and I, Laches, are not tuned to the Dorian harmony : for our deeds do not accord with our words. By our deeds, most likely, the world might judge us to have our share of courage, but not by our words, I fancy, if they should hear the way we are talking now.
lach. That is very true..
soc. Well now, does it seem right that we should be in such a condition ?
lach. Not by any means.
soc. Then do you mind if we accept our statement to a certain point ?
lach. To what point do you mean, and what statement ?
soc. That which enjoins endurance. And, if you please, let us too be steadfast and enduring in our inquiry, so as not to be ridiculed by courage herself for failing to be courageous in our search for her, when we might perchance find after all that this very endurance is courage.
lach. For my part I am ready, Socrates, to continue without faltering ; and yet I am unaccustomed to discussions of this sort. But a certain ambitious ardour has got hold of me at hearing what has been said, and I am truly vexed at finding myself unable
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otos t* dpi dnetv. voecv pev yap epobyc. 8oku) ire pl av8pda$ o n ccrrbv, ovk ot8a 3’ onr] pe dpTb 8b€</>vyev, wore pr] avXXaftdv rep Xdycp avrrjv Kal direiv 6 ri ear tv.
sn. Ovkovv, a) (frlXe, tov dyadov KwrjyeTTjv peTaOdv xpr] Kal py dvbevai.
AA. TlavTanacrb pev ovv.
2n. BovAei ovv Kal Ni/aav tov8c napaKaXdjpev €771 TO KVVTjyeaCOV, €* TI TjpCOV €V7TOpd)T€p6$ eUTbV;
C aa. BovAojuar tt&s yap ov,
2X1. m10l 8t], <3 Nt/aa, dv8pdcrb </>bXob$ xcbpa&pe-VObs ev Xoycp Kal dnopovab floxjdricrov, cl Tiva 8vvapA,v. Ta p,€v yap 8y 'qpeTepa dpas d)s ano pa ‘ av 8* eimbv o n yyij dvSpelav elvat., Tjpds T€ rrjs dnoplas CKXvuat Kal avTos a poet? ra> Xoytp pe-^aiaiaai.
ni. Ao/cetre tolvw pot ndXat ov KaXco?, <3 SaJ/cpares, dpl^euOat. ttjv dv8petav' o yap eyd> crov rj8r) KoXais XeyovTOS aKr/Koa, tovtco ov ^pyjadc.
2fi. IIoMp 8tf, <3 Ntfaa;
D ni. IIoAAd/ciff aKTjKod gov XeyovTos, oti Tavra ayaUos €Kacrro$ Yjpouv, anep crocpos, a de apaui]s, TavTa Se kokos.
Sfl. ’AA??#?} pevTOi vtj Ata Ae'yet?, <3 Nc/aa.
NI. Ovkovv CLTTCp o dv8pcco$ dyaOos, 8fjXov oti uo(f)6s eariv.
SO. "IlKOVcras, Aayrjs;
aa. *Eycoy€, Kal ov <r<l)68pa ye pavOavco o Aeyet. 58
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to express offhand what I think. For I feel that I conceive in thought what courage is, but somehow or other she has given me the slip for the moment, so that I fail to lay hold of her in speech and state what she is.
soc. Well, my dear sir, the good huntsman must follow the hounds and not give up the chase.
lach. Yes, indeed, by all means.
soc. Then do you agree to our inviting Nicias here to join in our hunt ? He may be more resourceful than we are.
lach. I agree, of course.
soc. Come now, Nicias, and use what powers you have to assist your friends, who are caught in a storm of argument and are quite perplexed. You see the perplexity of our case ; you must now tell us what you think courage is, and so at once set us free from our perplexity and give your own thoughts the stability of speech.
nic. Well, for some time I have been thinking, Socrates, that you two are not defining courage in the right way; for you are not acting upon an admirable remark which I have formerly heard you make.
soc. What is that, Nicias ?
nic. I have often heard you say that every man is good in that wherein he is wise, and bad in that wherein he is unlearned.
soc. Well, that is true, Nicias, I must say.
nic. And hence, if the brave man is good, clearly he must be wise.
soc. Do you hear him, Laches ?
lach. I do, without understanding very well what he says.
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2ft. ’AAA* eyd> 8oko> [oavddveiv, Kal pioi 8ok€l dvTjp cro</>lav riva ttjv av8pelav Xeyeiv.
AA. Iloiav, co ScoKpare?, aot/>lav;
E 2ft. Ovkovv rov8e rovro eparras;
aa *Eycoye.
2ft. *I0i 877, avrcp elite, co Nt/cta, iroia uo^la dv8pela dv elr) Kara rov adv Xdyov. ov yap irov tJ ye avXrjriK^.
Nl. 0v8ap,a>s.
2ft. 0v8e [0,7}v 17 KiGapiariKT}.
NL Ov 8-^ra.
2X1. ’AAAa rls 87} avrT} 7} rlvos eiricrr'qpiT};
aa. Ildvv per ovv dpOcos avrov epcoras, co Sco/cpare?, Kai eiirerco ye rlva (/>7}criv avrrjv elvai.
Nl. Tavrrjv eyorye, co Ad^Ty?, tt}V rcov 8eiva>v 195 Kai dappaXeoov eiruTrqp/rjv Kai ev TroXe/ocp Kai ev rois dAAocs* diracyiv.
AA. droira Xeyeit co Scozcparey.
2ft. flpos1 rl rovr elrres fiXei/tas, d) Aa^?;
aa. Ilpoff o n; x<opis 8t}ttov aoc^la ecrriv av-8pela$.
2ft. Ovkovv cfyrjcrl ye Nc/aas’.
aa. Ov pievroi p,a tXla' ravrd roi Kai Xr[pei.
2ft. Ovkovv 8i8d<7Ka)p,ev avrovt aAAa p,^ X0180-pcofoev.
ni. Ovk, aAAa pioi 8ok€i, co UcoKpares, A.dx7}$ emOvpeiv Kapie </>av7jvai p-TjScv Xeyovra, on koi B avros dpn rotovros et/)dv7}.
AA. Ildw p,ev odv, <8 NiKta, Kai Treipdcropial ye diTO</)7]vai. ov8ev yap Xeyeis • eirel avriKa ev rais voaois ovx oi larpoi rd 8eivd errhrravrai;
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soc. But I think I understand it: our friend appears to me to mean that courage is a kind of wisdom.
lack. What kind of wisdom, Socrates ?
soc. Well, will you put that question to your friend here ?
lach. I do.
soc. Come now, tell him, Nicias, what kind of wisdom courage may be, by your account. Not that, I presume, of flute-playing.
nic. Not at all.
soc. Nor yet that of harping.
nic. Oh, no.
soc. But what is this knowledge then, or of what ? lach. I must say you question him quite correctly, Socrates, so let him just tell us what he thinks it is.
nic. I say, Laches, that it is this—the knowledge of what is to be dreaded or dared, either in war or in anything else.
lach. How strangely he talks, Socrates !
soc. What is it that makes you say that, Laches ?
lach. What is it ? Why, surely wisdom is distinct from courage.
soc. Well, Nicias denies that.
lach. He does indeed, to be sure : that is where he just babbles.
soc. Then let us instruct and not abuse him.
nic. No, it seems to me, Socrates, that Laches wants to have it proved that I am talking nonsense, because he was proved a moment ago to be in the same case himself.
lach. Quite so, Nicias, and I will try to make it evident. You are talking nonsense : for instance, do not doctors know what is to be dreaded in dis
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t) ot dvBpeioi Bokov al aoi eirlaraaQai; r] rods larpovs av dvBpelovs KaXeis;
ni. Ov8* dirarariovv.
aa. OvSe ye rovs yearpyovs otpai. Katroi rd ye ev rr) yeajpyta Seiva ovroi Brj-rrov eirtaravrai, Kal ot dXXot Brjpiovpyol arravres rd ev rats avr&v reyyais Betvd re kclI OappaXea taaaiv' aAA* ov8ev 0 ri pdXXov odrot dvBpeioi elaiv.
sn. Ti So/cet Adyr^s Xeyeiv, <3 NiKia; eoiKe pevroi Xeyeiv ri.
ni. Kai yap Xeyei ye ri, ov pievroi dX-rjOes ye.
2X1. Ilais 817;
Ni. *On oierai rovs larpovs irXeov n etSevai irepl rovs Kapwovras T) to vyiecvov elirecv otov re Kal voera)$€$. ot 8e S^ttov roaovrov p.6vov uracriv el 3e Seivov r<p rovro cart ro vyialvetv pbdXXov r) rd Kapweiv, 7)yfj crv rorrri, <3 Ad^rjs, rovs larpovs emaraaOat; tj ov ttoXXoZs otei ck rrjs vocrov apeivov D etvai pur) dvacrTTjvai r) dvaarTjvac; rovro yap elrre' av iraai <f>7)s apbewov etvai. t,r)v Kal ov ttoXXols Kpecrrov reOvdvai;
AA. Otpac eycoye rovro ye.
Ni. Ots oSv reOvdvai XvacreXet, ravra otei Setva cZvai /cai ots ^t)v;
aa. Ovk eyarye.
ni. ’AAAa rovro 8^ av 8l8a>s to is larpo is ytyvd>-okclv t] dXX(p rwl Brjpiovpyip ttXtjv r<p raw Beivcov Kal pr) Beivaiv erriar'qpovt,, ov eyd) dvBpeiov KaXco;
2n. Karavoeis, <3 Aa^^s, o ti Xeyei;
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ease ? Or do you suppose that the courageous know this ? Or do you call doctors courageous ?
nic. No, not at all.
lack. Nor, I fancy, farmers either. And yet they, I presume, know what is to be dreaded in farming, and every other skilled worker knows what is to be dreaded and dared in his own craft ; but they are none the more courageous for that.
soc. What is Laches saying, in your opinion, Nicias ? There does seem to be something in it.
nic. Yes, there is something, only it is not true.
soc. How so ?
nic. Because he thinks that doctors know some-thing more, in treating sick persons, than how to tell what is healthy and what diseased. This, I imagine, is all that they know: but to tell whether health itself is to be dreaded by anyone rather than sickness, — do you suppose, Laches, that this is within a doctor’s knowledge ? Do you not think that for many it is better that they should never arise from their bed of sickness ? Pray tell me, do you say that in every case it is better to live ? Is it not often preferable to be dead ?
lach. I do think that is so.
nic. And do you think that the same things are to be dreaded by those who were better dead, as by those who had better live ?
lach. No, I do not.
nic. Well, do you attribute the judgement of this matter to doctors or to any other skilled worker except him who has knowledge of what is to be dreaded and what is not—the man whom I call courageous ?
soc. Do you comprehend his meaning, Laches ?
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E aa. *Eyarye> on ye rovs pdvrets KaXet rovs dvdpetovs' ns yap aAAo? eiaerat otco dpetvov £fjv rj redvdvai; Kacroi av, d) Ni/aa, irdrepov opo-Xoyets pdvns etvai. rj ovre pdvns ovre dvSpeios;
NI. Ti' 8ai; pdvrei av oiei TrpocrrjKei rd 8eivd yiyvdiaKetv Kai rd OappaXea;
AA. “Eycuye* nvt yap dXXcp;
ni. Tf2i eyd) Xeyo) ttoXv paXXov, <3 fteXnare' eiret pdvnv ye rd arfpeia povov 8ei yiyvcoaKeiv raw caopevaw, eire rep ddvaros eire vdaos eire diro/doXT] 96 XP'^P’draw carat, eire vlkt] eire rjrra rj rroXepov rj Kal dXXrjs nvds dyandas’ d ri 8e rep dpetvov rovrcov	Trade tv r/ ptr] rradctv, rt ptaXXov ptdvret
irpoa^Kct Kp tvat	aAAa> orepouv;
AA. *AAA’ eya) rovrov ov ptavddvco, <3 Ucokpares, o rt povAcrat Aeyetv' ovre yap ptavrtv ovre tarpov ovre dXXov ovSeva drjXot dvrtva Xeyei rov dvdpetov, ei ptr] et deov rtva Ae'yei avrov etvai. eptot pev B odv (^atverat Ni/aa$ ovk edeXetv yewateos dpoXoyetv ort ovSev Xeyei, aAAa arpee/rerai dva> Kal Kara) eiriKpvTTropevos rrjv avrov arroplav. Kalroi Kav r/pecs otoi re rjpev dpn eyd) re Kai av roiavra arpe(/)€a6ai, ei e^oaXopeda prj doKeiv evavrla rjpiv avrots Xeyetv. ei pev odv ev diKaoTrjpup rjptv oi Xdyoi rjaav, etxev dv rtva Xdyov ravra iroteiv' vvv 8e ri dv ns ev awovala rotate parry kcvols Xoyois avros avrov Koapot;
50. OvSev ov8* epol 8ok€1, <3 A.dyr)S' aAA* 64
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lach. I do : it seems to be the seers whom he calls the courageous : for who else can know for which of us it is better to be alive than dead ? And yet, Nicias, do you avow yourself to be a seer, or to be neither a seer nor courageous ?
nic. What! Is it now a seer, think you, who has the gift of judging what is to be dreaded and what to be dared ?
lach. That is my view : who else could it be ?
nic. Much rather the man of whom I speak, my dear sir : for the seer’s business is to judge only the signs of what is yet to come—whether a man is to meet with death or disease or loss of property, or victory or defeat in war or some other contest; but what is better among these things for a man to suffer or avoid suffering, can surely be no more for a seer to decide than for anyone else in the world.
lach. Well, I fail to follow him, Socrates, or to see what he is driving at; for he points out that neither a seer nor a doctor nor anybody else is the man he refers to as the courageous, unless perchance he means it is some god. Now it appears to me that Nicias is unwilling to admit honestly that he has no meaning at all, but dodges this way and that in the hope of concealing his own perplexity. Why, you and I could have dodged in the same way just now, if we wished to avoid the appearance of contradicting ourselves. Of course, if we were arguing in a law-court, there would be some reason for so doing ; but here, in a meeting like this of ours, why waste time in adorning oneself with empty words ?
soc. I agree that it is out of place, Laches : but let
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C opebpev pt] Ni/a'a? oterat n Ae'yeiv Kal ov Xdyov eve Ka ravra Xeyei.	avrov ovv oaefaeerrepov irvfko-
pe0a n rrore voei‘ Kal iedv n e/jalvrjrat Xeyeov, eyvyx<vp7]er6pe0a, el 8e ptf, 8t8d^opev.
aa. Sv rolvw, (3 Scu/cpares1, el ftovXei irvv0ave-er0at, mJvOdvow eyd) 8’ tocos iKavevs rreTTVopai.
20. ’AAA’ ovbev pe KcoXvet’ koivt] yap ecrrai y irverns vnep epov re Kal aov.
AA. Haw pev odv.
20. Aeye 817 pot, <3 Nuaa, pdXXov 8* Tjpcv koi-vovpe0a yap eyco re Kal Ad^rjs rdv Xoyov rrjv D dvSpelav emcmfaijv e/yps 8etvd)v re Kal 0appaXeeov elvat;
ni. *Eycoy€.
20. Tovto 8e ov rravrds 817 elvat dv8pd$ yvcovai, OTtdre ye p/ijre larpds p^re pavris avrd yvdxrerai p,r]8e dvbpetos ear at, eav prj avrrjv ravrrjv Trpf emar'qpt'qv 7rpoaXd^T]‘ ov% ovtcds eXeyes;
ni. Ovra) pev ovv.
20. Kara tqv irapotplav dpa rep ovrt ovk dv iraaa ds yvoLT) ov8’ dv dvdpeca yevotro.
NI. Ov pot 8oK€l.
E 20. ArjXov ch], <3 Nwaa, on ov8e rrjv Kpoppvco-vtav dv TTtarevets cru ye dv^pelav yeyovevai. rovro 8e Xeyco ov Tral^cov, aAA* dvayKatou otpai rep ravra Xeyovn p/r]$ev6$ 0rjplov arrodexea0ai dvbpetav, tj crvyxeopetv 07]ptov n ovreo aoeftdv elvat, uicrre a dXtyot dv0pco7TO)v tcraat bid rd xdX.eTrd elvat yvebvat, ravra Xeovra rj rrapbaXiv nva Karrpov e/tavat eibe-
1 The fierce monster slain by Theseus in the region between Corinth and Megara before he became the hero of Attica.
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us see: perhaps Nicias thinks he does mean something, and is not talking just for the sake of talking. So let us ask him to explain more clearly what is in his mind ; and if we find that he means something, we will agree with him ; if not, we will instruct him.
lack. Then, Socrates, if you would like to ask him, please do so : I daresay I have done enough asking.
soc. Well, I see no objection, since the question will be on behalf of us both.
lach. Very well, then.
soc. Now tell me, Nicias, or rather, tell us—for Laches and I are sharing the argument between us— do you say that courage is knowledge of what is to be dreaded or dared ?
nic. I do.
soc. And that it is not every man that knows it, since neither a doctor nor a seer can know it, and cannot be courageous unless he add this particular knowledge to his own ? This was your statement, was it not ?
nic. Yes, it was.
soc. And so in fact this is not a thing which, as the proverb says, “ any pig would know ” ; and thus a pig cannot be courageous.
nic. I think not.
soc. Indeed it is obvious, Nicias, that you at least do not believe that even the Crommyonian sow1 could have been courageous. I say this not in jest, but because I conceive it is necessary for him who states this theory to refuse courage to any wild beast, or else to admit that a beast like a lion or a leopard or even a boar is so wise as to know what only a few men know because it is so hard to perceive. Why, he who subscribes to your account of
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vai’ aAA dvdyKq dpoliDS Xeovra Kal eXacf>ov Kal ravpov Kal iriOqKov irpos dvdpelav cftdvai irec/>VKevai rdv TiOepevov dvdpelav rovd* oirep crv r19ecrai.
)7 aa. tovs Oeovs, Kal ev ye Xeyeis, <3 Sco/cpares1. Kal qpiv d)S aXqOcos tovto diroKpivai, <3 Nt/cta, iroTepov cro(f)d)T€pa (fjTjS qpcdv ravra eZvai rd Bqpia, a irdvres dpoXoyovpev dvdpeia elvat, q iracriv evav-Tiovpevos roXpqs pqde dvdpeia avra KaXeiv;
ni. Ov yap n, <3 Aaxqs, eycoye dvdpeia KaXa) ovtc Bqpia ovre aXXo ovdev to ra Seiva vird dvolas pq c^o^ovpevov, aAA’ ac^o^cv Kal pcopov q Kal rd g rratSia irdvra oiei pe dvdpeia KaXeiv, a 8t* avoiav ovdev dedoiKev; aAA’ oipai rd dc/>o[3ov Kal rd dvdpeiov ov Tavrov earcv. eyd> Se ardpetas pev Kal TrpopqOcas irdvv Ticdv dXtyois olpat perecvac, dpaavTqTOs 8e Kal ToXpqs Kal tov dc/)6fBov perd aTrpopqBcas irdw ttoXXols Kal dv8pa>v Kal ywautcov Kal rracdcov Kal Oqptcov. tovt oSv a av KaXecs dvdpeca Kal ot ttoXXoI, eytv Opacrea KaXaj, dvdpeta c 8e ra (fapdvipa rrepl (Sv Aeyco.
AA. ©e'acrai, c3 Stv/cpare?, a>s eS ode eatrrov dq, d)S oLETac, Koapei rep Xoycp' ovs de ttovtcs dpoXoyovaiv dvdpelovs etvcu, tovtovs aTrocrrepetv eirvyeipet ravrqs rqs npqs>
ni . 0vkovv ere ye,1 <3 Ad^qs, dXXa Odppei * </>qpl yap ae etvai cro<f>6vt Kal Adpaypv ye, elirep care dvdpeLOt,, Kal aXXovs ye avyyovs *A6qvauov.
AA. OuSev epaj irpos ravra, excov elirew, Iva pq pe </>fjs cos aXqOuis Ai^atvea etvai.
1	ye papyr. Oxyr.: tywye M88._____________
1	A deme or district of Attica, noted for the abusive wit of its people.
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courage must needs agree that a Mon, a stag, a bull, and a monkey have all an equal share of courage in their nature.
lach. Heavens, Socrates, how admirably you argue! Now answer us sincerely, Nicias, and say whether those animals, which we all admit to be courageous, are wiser than we are ; or whether you dare, in contradiction of everyone else, describe them as not even courageous.
nic. No, Laches, I do not describe animals, or anything else that from thoughtlessness has no fear of the dreadful, as courageous, but rather as fearless and foolish. Or do you suppose I describe all children as courageous, that have no fear because they are thoughtless ? I rather hold that the fearless and the courageous are not' the same thing. In my opinion very few people are endowed with courage and forethought, while rashness, boldness, and fearlessness, with no forethought to guide it, are found in a great number of men, women, children, and animals. So you see, the acts that you and most people call courageous, I call rash, and it is the prudent acts which I speak of that are courageous.
lach. Mark you, Socrates, how finely, as he fancies, my friend decks himself out with his words! And how he attempts to deprive of the distinction of courage those whom everyone admits to be courageous !
nic. I am not referring to you, Laches, so do not be frightened : for I grant that you, and Lamachus also, are wise, since you are courageous, and I say the same of numerous other Athenians.
lach. I will not say what I could say in answer to that, lest you call me a true son of Aexone.1
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2x1. ye ewnys, <3 Acres'• Ka* /f°* Sokcls ov8e yaOyaOat orc ravryv ryv ao</>tav Trapa ^dpivvos rov yperepov eralpov TrapeiXyr^ev, o 8e kapiov r<p TIpoSiKto iroXXd irXyata^ei, os 8ry 8ok€l raw ao<J>iar<ov KaXXiara rd roiavra ovopara Siaipeiv.
AA. Kal yap irpeirei, <3 SaJ/cparej, ao<f>iary ra roiavra paXXov Kopt/teveadai 7} dv8pl ov y ttoXls agioi avrys rrpoiaraval.
2X1. ITp^rei pev irov* <3 jaaxcapie, raw peylaraiv irpoararovvri peylurys (ftpovyaews pereyeiv Sokci 8e pot Ni/aas agios elvai eTTiaKei/jeaJS, ottoi irore fiXenc/ov rovvopa rovro rldyai ryv dv8pelav,
aa. Auto? rotvw okottci, <3 ScoKparcs.
2£1. Tovto peXXu) Troieiv, <8 dptarrc' prj pevrot olov pc df^ijaetv ae rfjs Kotvcovlas rov Xoyov, aXXa Trpocreye rov vovv Kal crvcrKoiret rd Xeyopeva.
aa. Tavra 8y €<jrco} el 8ok€l yprjvac.
2X1. ’AAAa 8ok€l. av 8e> Ni/aa, Xeye 7]ptv TtaXtv e^ dpyrjs' otaO’ orc r^v dv8petav Kar apyas rov Xoyov eaKOTTOvpev d>s pepos dperfjs aKoirovvres;
Nl. Ilaw ye.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal av rovro direKplvoj a>s popiov, ovrajv Sy Kal dXXayv pep&v, a avpiravra apery KCKXyrat;
Nl. nZoff yap ov;
2X1. TAp’ ofiv drrep eyd) Kal av ravra Xeyeis; eyd> 8e koXu) irpos dvSpeia aox^poavvyv Kal StKaioavvyv Kal dXXf drra roiavra. ov Kal av;
1 om. papyr. Oxyr.
9 ITOU Stob. : TOI MS3.
1 Cf. 190 c.
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soc. No, say nothing, Laches : for in fact you seem to me to have failed to perceive that he has acquired his wisdom from Damon, our good friend ; and Damon constantly associates with Prodicus, who is supposed to be the cleverest of the sophists at distinguishing terms like these.
lack. Yes, for it is more suitable, Socrates, for a sophist to make a show of such refinements than for a man whom the State thinks worthy to govern her.
soc. Indeed it is suitable, I presume, my amiable friend, for a man in the highest seat of government to be gifted with the highest degree of wisdom. But it seems to me that Nicias is worthy of further attention, so that we may learn in what connexion he uses this word “ courage.”
lack. Then attend to him yourself, Socrates.
soc. That is what I propose to do, my good sir : still, you are not to think that I will release you from your due share of the argument. No, you must put your mind to it and join in weighing well what is said.
lach. Well, so be it, if you think that I ought.
soc. Indeed I do. Now, Nicias, please go back to the beginning 1 and answer us : you know we started our discussion by considering courage as a part of virtue ?
nic. Quite so.
soc. And you joined in this answer,—that it is a part, there being also other parts, which taken all together have received the name of virtue ?
nic. Why, of course.
soc. Now, do you mean the same as I do by these ? Besides courage, I refer to temperance, justice, and other similar qualities. And you also, do you not ?
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B ni. Ilavu pev ovv.
2ft. *E^e St/- ravra pev yap opoXoyovpev, irepl Se raw deivcov Kal dappaXecov aKei/tcdpeda, ottcos pr] av pev aAA* arra Tiyfi, v/pets Se aAAa. a pev ovv rjpeis rjyovpeda, </>pdaopev aoi' av Se dv prj opoXoyfjs, StSa^et?. rjyovpeda S’ rjpeis Seiva pev etvai a Kal Seos Trape^et, dappaXea de a pr] deos nap eye t.’ deos de irapeyeL ov rd yeyovora ovde rd napovra ndv kokcvv, aAAa rd npoadoKa)-peva' deos yap etvai TTpoadoKiav peXXovros kokov-77 ovy ovro) Kal avvdoKei,1 co Aayrjs;
C aa. Haw ye a</>6dpa, <3 'EcoKpares.
2X1. Ta pev rjperepa rolvvv, <3 NiKia, aKoveis, on decvd pev rd peXXovra KaKa </>apev eivac, dappaXea de rd pr/ KaKa rj ay add peXXovra' av Se ravry dXXr) Trepl rovrcov Xeyeis;
ni. TavT^ eycvye.
2n. Tovrcov de ye rrjv emarippriv dvdpetav rrpoa-ayopeveis;
ni. Kopidf] ye.
2n. *Eri dr) rd rplrov aKeipcopeda el avvdoKei aol re Kal rjpiv.
D Ni. To ttolov dr/ rovro;
2X1. ’Eya> dr] <f>pdaa>. doKec ydp dr] epot re Kal node, nepl dacov earlv e7n,arr)pr]t ovk dXXrj pev etvai nepl yeyovoros eldevat dirt] yeyovev, dXXr] de rrepl yiyvopevcov onr] yiyverat, dXXr] de oitt] dv KaXXiara yevoiro Kal yevrjaerat rd prprco yeyovds, aAA* 7] avrrp otov rrepl rd vyiewov els drravras rovs xpdvovs ovk dXXr] ns larpucr], pia ovaat ecfiopa Kal yiyvdpeva Kal yeyovora Kal
1 ffwdoKei Burnet t	SoKeit Soicei Kal ai) siss.
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nic. Certainly I do.
soc. So much for that; thus far we agree : but let us pass on to what is to be dreaded and what to be dared, and make sure that you and we do not take two different views of these. Let me tell you our view of them, and if you do not agree with it, you shall instruct us. We hold that the dreadful are things that cause fear, and the safely ventured are those that do not; and fear is caused not by past or present, but by expected evils: for fear is expectation of coming evil. You are of the same mind with us in this, are you not, Laches ?
lach. Yes, entirely so, Socrates.
soc. So there you have our view, Nicias,—that coming evils are to be dreaded, and things not evil, or good things, that are to come are to be safely dared. Would you describe them in this way, or in some other ?
nic. I would describe them in this way.
soc. And the knowledge of these things is what you term courage ?
nic. Precisely.
soc. There is still a third point on which we must see if you are in agreement with us.
nic. What point is that ?
soc. I will tell you. It seems to your friend and me that, to take the various subjects of knowledge, there is not one knowledge of how a thing has happened in the past, another of how things are happening in the present, and another of how a thing that has not yet happened might or will happen most favourably in the future, but it is the same knowledge throughout. For example, in the ease of health, it is medicine always and alone that
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E yevrjadpeva dirp yevrjaer at* Kal rrepl rd ck rrjs yfjs av </>vdpeva rj yeaypyta diaavrats €Xet* Btqttov rd nepl rov irdXepov avrol dv paprvpyaaire art, rj arparriyta KaXXiara TTpopTjdeirai rd re aAAa Kal irepl rd peXXov eaeaBai, ou8e rrj pavriKrj oierai Beiv V7TTjpereiv aAAa apxeiv, d)$ eiBvia KaXXiov rd l99 ire pi rov TrdXepov Kal yiyvdpeva Kal yevrjadpeva'
Kal o vdpos ovru) rdrrei, prj rov pavriv rov arpa-rr]yov appear, aAAa rov arparijyov rov pdvreios. <f>^aopev ravra, co KayrjS;
AA. Chjcrojuev.
sn. TZ Be; av VjpbbV, co Ni/cZa, avpfirjs irepl raw avrdw rrjv avrtjv erriarrjp'qv Kal eaopevatv Kal yiyvopevaw Kal yeyovdraw CTrateiv;
ni. *Eya>y€* Bokcl yap pboi ovtojs, d) TidtKpares-2H. Ovkovv, <5 dpitrre, Kal rf dvBpeia rcov Betvcov
B CTTbcrrrjpb'q earl Kal OappaXecov, to? ydp;
Ni. Nai.
SD. Ta §€ Beivd (vpboXoyrprai Kal rd OappaXea rd pbev pbeXXovra dyaOa, rd Be pbeXXovra KaKa etvai.
NI. Ilavv ye.
2D. rl oe y avrrj eiriarripbT) row avrow koi pieXXovraw Kal tt dvr cos exovrutv etvai.
Ni. *E<tt4 raura.
2ft. Ou pidvov apa row Beiv&v Kal BappaXeaw dvBpela eTTbarrjpbT] ear tv' ov ydp pbeXXdvrcov povov rrepi raw dyaOatv re Kal kokcov eiratei, aAAa 0 Kal yiyvopievaw Kal yeyovdraw Kal irdvru)$ exovra)vt atairep at aAAai eTriarfjpai.
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surveys present, past, and future processes alike ; and farming is in the same position as regards the productions of the earth. And in matters of war I am sure you yourselves will bear me out when I say that here generalship makes the best forecasts on the whole, and particularly of future results, and is the mistress rather than the servant of the seer’s art, because it knows better what is happening or about to happen in the operations of war ; whence the law ordains that the general shall give orders to the seer, and not the seer to the general. May we say this, Laches ?
lach. We may.
soc. Well now, do you agree with us, Nicias, that the same knowledge has comprehension of the same things, whether future, present, or past ?
nic. I do, for that is my own opinion, Socrates.
soc. And courage, my good friend, is knowledge of what is to be dreaded and dared, as you say, do you not ?	7
nic. Yes.
soc. And things to be dreaded and things to be dared have been admitted to be either future goods or future evils ?
nic. Certainly.
soc. And the same knowledge is concerned with the same things, whether in the future or in any particular stage ?
nic. That is so.
soc. Then courage is knowledge not merely of what is to be dreaded and what dared, for it comprehends goods and evils not merely in the future, but also in the present and the past and in any stage, like the other kinds of knowledge.
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ni. *EotK€ ye.
2X1. Mepo? dpa avdpelas yptv, <5 Nikux, air-eKptvu) cr^eSov n tpl-rov Kairob rjp-ets tj parrot pev oXipr dvdpelav o n etrp Kal vvv dr], d)S eouce, Kara tov adv Xoyov ov povov debvdiv re Kal OappaXecov emcrnjpr] tj dvdpela earlv, aAAa ayedov Tb 7) irepb irdv'Toyv dyaOcov re Kal KaK&v Kal irdvTU)S exdvrajv, D d>s vvv aS d ads Xdyos, dvdpela dv elrp ovtojs oS perarideaGat r] ircos Xeyebs, <3 Nua'a;
ni. ^E/xotye 8ok€i, <3 UcoKpares.
2X1. Aokci odv aoi, di dabpdvbe, diroXelirew dv n 6 robovros dperfjs, evnep eldebT] rd re dyadd rravra Kal iravrairaabv <vs ylyverab Kal yevTjaerab Kav yeyove, Kal Ta KaKa (vaavrajs! Kal tovtov oteb av av evdea etvac aax^pocruvris dbKacocrvvrjs tc Kal dabOTrfros, <p y^ pdv(p 'npoarjKeb kcu, Ttepl Oeovs E Kal TTcpl dv0pd)7rovs egevXaftebaOab T€ Ta debva Kab Ta prj, Kal TayaOd iropl^eaOab, emarapevbp dpOais •npoaopbXebV ;
ni. A.eyew tI di TicoKpaTes poi Sokccs.
20. Ovk dpa, <3 NiKia, pdpbov dpeTfjs dv evr] to vvv aob Xeyopevov» aAAa avp^raaa dpeTTp
NI. "EiObKCV.
20. Kal prjv €<f>apev ye TTpf dvdpelav popiov elvai ev tcov tt]s dpeTrjs.
ni. "E^a/xer yap.
2X1. To de ye vvv Xeyopevov ov t^alveTai,
ni. Ovk eobKev,
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nic. Apparently.
soc. So the answer that you gave us, Nicias, covers only about a third part of courage ; whereas our question was of what courage is as a whole. And now it appears, on your own showing, that courage is knowledge not merely of what is to be dreaded and what dared, but practically a knowledge concerning all goods and evils at every stage ; such is your present account of what courage must be. What do you say to this new version, Nicias ?
nic. I accept it, Socrates.
soc. Now do you think, my excellent friend, there could be anything wanting to the virtue of a man who knew all good things, and all about their production in the present, the future, and the past, and all about evil things likewise ? Do you suppose that such a man could be lacking in temperance, or justice, and holiness, when he alone has the gift of taking due precaution, in his dealings with gods and men, as regards what is to be dreaded and what is not, and of procuring good things, owing to his knowledge of the right behaviour towards them ?
nic. I think, Socrates, there is something in what you say.
soc. Hence what you now describe, Nicias, will be not a part but the whole of virtue.
nic. Apparently.
soc. But, you know, we said that courage is one of the parts of virtue.
nic. Yes, we did.
soc. And what we now describe is seen to be different.
nic. So it seems.
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sn. Ovk apa Tp>pr)Kapev> u> Ni/cia, avSpeia o ri >/ ecrrw.
ni. Ov cfaaivopeOa.
aa. Kai p-rjv eyarye, co <^>iAe Ni/aa, a>p7]v ere 00 evpijaeiv, e’^etSiy e/zov Karecfrpdvrjaas ^coKpdrei drroKpivapevov naw 8y peyaXyv eAmBa etyov, dos ty} Ttapd rov Adpuovos ao^tla avrr/v dvevprpreis.
Ni. Ev ye, d) A-dyrjS, on ov8ev olei av en it pay pa etvai, on avro? dpn ec/)dvT]s av8peias nepi ov8ev ei8d>s, aAA’ ei Kal eydb erepos roiovros dva<f>avTj-aopai, npos rovro fiXeneis, Kal ov8ev eri Sioicrei, cu? eot/ee, aol per epov prfiev et’Sevai d>v rrpoarjKei eTnarrjprjv e^eiv avSpt olopevcp rl etvai. av pev B ovv poi 8oKei$ d)$ aXrfOd)? dvdpcoTreiov irpaypa epyd^eaOai, ov8ev irpos avrov ^Xeneiv aAAa rrpds rovs dXXovs' eyd) 8’ ot/iai epol rrepl d>v eXeyopev vvv re eTTieiKios eipyjaOai, Kal ei n avrdov prj iKavobs eiprjrai, varepov erravopOdaeadai Kal per a Aa-parvos, oS av ttov oiei KarayeXav, Kal ravra ov8e i8dbv TrcoTTore rov Adpcvva, Kal per' dXXoov Kal er-eiBav fteflaicoaajpai avrd, 8i8a^co wai ae, C Kal ov <f)0ovriaa)’ 8oKe is yap poi Kal pdXa a<j>68pa 8eia0ai padeiv.
AA. So^os yap roi av ei, co Ni/aa. aAA’ dpcos eyd) Avaipd^cp ra>8e Kal MeAiyaia avpflov-Aevco, ere pev Kal epe rrepl rfjs rrai8elas raw veavi-okcov yalpeiv eav, ^ajKpdrrj 8e rovrovl, orrep e^ dpxrjs eXeyov, pt} dcfiievai' ei 8e Kal epol ev YjXiKia fjaav oi rrai8es> ravra dv ravr' eirotovv.
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soc. Thus we have failed to discover, Nicias, what courage really is.
nic. Evidently.
lack. And I, in fact, supposed, my dear Nicias, that you were going to discover it, when you showed such contempt for the answers I made to Socrates : indeed I had very great hopes that the wisdom you derived from Damon would avail you for the discovery.
nic. That is all very fine, Laches; you think you can now make light of the fact that you were yourself shown just now to know nothing about courage ; when my turn comes to be shown up in the same light,’ that is all you care, and now it will not matter to you at all, it seems, if I share your ignorance of things whereof any self-respecting man ought to have knowledge. You really strike me, indeed, as following the average man’s practice of keeping an eye on others rather than on oneself: but I fancy that for the present I have said as much as could be expected on the subject of our discussion, and that later on I must make good any defects in my statement upon it with the help of Damon—whom I know you choose to ridicule, and that without ever having seen the actual Damon—and with others’ help besides. And when I have settled the matter I will enlighten you, in no grudging spirit: for I think you are in very great need of instruction.
lack. You are a man of wisdom, I know, Nicias. But still I advise Lysimachus here and Melesias to dismiss you and me, and to retain our friend Socrates as I said at first, for the education of your boys : were my own sons old enough, I should do the same thing too.
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Ml. Tavra /x«> Kaydo crvyxcopco, edvirep eOeXy TidOKparys rdov peipaKioov eiripeXeiarQai, py8eva
D dXXoV ^T]T€LV €77€l KOV eyd) TOV NlKypaTOV TOVTCp TjStcrra cirtTpeirot/xt, et edeXoi ovtos’ aAAa yap dXXovs poi €K(£(rroT€ avvicrryaiv, orav ri avrcp nepi rovrov pvyaOdo, avrds 8e ovk eOeXet. aAA* opa, do Avalpaye, et n aov dv pdXXov viraKovoi YicoKpdrys.
at. kucaidv ye roi, <3 Nt/cta, eiret /cat eydo rovrcp TroXXa dv edeXycratpi iroceiv, a ovk dv dXXois irdvv ttoXXois edeXoipi. Trdos ovv ^77?, <3 ^coKpares; VTraKovcrr) n Kal avpirpodvpycrr) dos fieXriaTois yeveadai rocs peipaKiois;
E 20. Kat yap dv 8eivdv eiy9 <3 Avalpaye, rovro ye, py eOeXeiv rep avpirpoOvpeicd) ai dos ^eXrlcrrcp yeveaOai. el pev ovv .ev tols StaAoyotj rots dpri eyd) pev e(/>dvyv el8oos, rcode 8e prj elSore, SiKatov dv yv epe paXurra errl rovro rd epyov irapaKaXeiv' vvv 8*, opoicos yap irdvre? ev d/TTopla eyevopeOa’ ri ovv dv tl; ypcov rwa 'npoaipocro; epol pev odv 8y avrtp doKet ovdeva’ aAA’ eTrecdy ravra ovreos 201 aKe^aode dv n 8d^co avp^ovXevetv vpev. eyd) yap (f>ypi ypyvdL, do dvdpes—ovdels yap eK^opos X6yo$—Kotvy ndvras ypas t,yreiv paXiara pev ypev avrois SidaaKaXov dos dpLcrrov—dedpeda yap— eireira Kal rots petpaKiots, pyre xpyparaov <^et8o-pevovs pyre aXXov pydevds' eav 8e ypas avrovs exetv, dos vvv e%opev, ov crvpflovXevco. el 8e Tts ypdov KarayeXdaerai, on ryXbKol8e dvres els 818a-
B aKaXcpv d^bovpev ^oltov, rov V0pypov 8oKel pot Xpyvai TrpopdXXeadai, os €(/>y ovk dyadyv elvai al8do Kexpypdvcp dv8pl vrapeivai. Kal ypeis odv
* Od. xvii. 347.
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nic. For my part I agree ; if Socrates will consent to take charge of these young people, I will seek for no one else. I should be only too glad to entrust him with Niceratus, if he should consent: but when I begin to mention the matter to him, he always recommends other men to me and refuses himself. Just see, Lysimachus, if Socrates will give you a more favourable hearing.
lys. It is only right that he should, Nicias, for indeed I would be willing to do many things for him which I would not do for a great many others. Well, what do you say, Socrates ? Will you comply, and lend your endeavours for the highest improvement of these boys ?
soc. Why, how strange it would be, Lysimachus, to refuse to lend one’s endeavours for the highest improvement of anybody ! Now if in the debates that we have just held I had been found to know what our two friends did not know, it would be right to make a point of inviting me to take up this work : but as it is, we have all got into the same difficulty, so why should one of us be preferred to another ? In my own opinion, none of us should ; and this being so, perhaps you will allow me to give you a piece of advice. I tell you, gentlemen—and this is confidential—that we ought all alike to seek out the best teacher we can find, first for ourselves—for we need one—and then for our boys, sparing neither expense nor anything else we can do: but to leave ourselves as we now are, this I do not advise. And if anyone makes fun of us for seeing fit to go to school at our time of life, I think we should appeal to Homer, who said that “ shame is no good mate for a needy man.” 1 So let us not mind what any-
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eaaavres %aipeiv ci ns n epei, KOivij i)/xcov avraiv Kai raw pieipaKiouv erripieXeiav TroirjcrcbpieOa.
at. ’E/zot p,ev dpecncei, co Sco/cpare?, a Aeyets" Kal eOeXoj, oowirep yepalraros elpii, rocrovrcp TTpoOv/xorara piavOdveiv pierd tojv veavloKcav. dXXd C p,oi ovrcual TTOirjcrov’ avpiov ccdOcv a<f>iKOV otKaBe, Kal piT] dXXcos TroiTjcrps, iva ^ovXevaaypieOa irept avraiv tovtcdw to Se vvv etvai T7]V ovvovalav 8ia~ Xvacvpiev.
Sn. *AAAa TTOirjcra), d> Auot/za^e, raura, Kal T^fto •napd ae avpiov, edv 0eds ed^Xrj.
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one may say, but join together in arranging for our own and the boys* tuition.
lys. I gladly approve of your suggestion, Socrates ; and as I am the oldest, so I am the most eager to have lessons with the young ones. Now this is what I ask you to do : come to my house to-morrow at daybreak; be sure not to fail, and then we shall consult on this very matter. For the present, let us break up our meeting.
soc. I will not fail, Lysimachus, to come to you to-morrow, God willing.
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PROTAGORAS
The masterly powers of description, characterization, rhetoric, and reasoning, which conspire in the Protagoras to produce, with such apparent ease, one rapid and luminous effect, have earned it a very high —with some judges the highest—place among Plato’s achievements in philosophic drama. After an introductory scene, in which the excitement of ardent young spirits over the arrival of a great intellectual personage leads quickly to the setting of the stage for the main business of the plot, we are shown Socrates in respectful but keenly critical contact with the first and most eminent of the itinerant professors of a new culture or enlightenment. On the other side we see the old and celebrated teacher displaying his various abilities with weight and credit, but with limitations which increasingly suggest that his light is waning before the fresh and more searching flame of Socratic inquiry. The drama is philosophic in the fullest sense, not merely owing to this animated controversy and its development of a great moral theme,—the acquisition of virtue, but because we are made to feel that behind or above the actual human disputants are certain principles and modes of thought, which hold a high and shadowy debate, as it were, of their own in the dimness of what is as yet unexamined and unexplained. Of this larger argument the human 86
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scene gives but fitful glimpses; but in the end it is suggested and impressed in sufficiently definite outline to become the further object of our roused and refined curiosity.
This dialogue is, indeed, a work of profoundly suggestive art, and our first duty is to observe and comprehend as clearly as may be the persons in the play and the interaction of their salient thoughts and feelings. Protagoras was the founder of a popular culture which aimed at presenting the highest lessons of the poets, thinkers, and artists of the preceding age in a convenient form for the needs of the rising generation of Greek statesmen,—a form also that should be marketable, for he invented the trade of the professional educator, and was the first to charge a regular fee for- the wisdom or skill that he imparted. His own chief accomplishment was impressive declamation on moral and political themes : he was prone, as we find in this interview, to a somewhat lengthy style of exposition, and correspondingly loth to undergo the mental strain of being cross-examined by Socrates. No attempt is made here to tease or bait him. It is clear enough, without the express statement made in the Republic (x. 600), that he had attained a most honourable position in Greece through his earnest zeal for educational progress. But he did not stop to think out the bases of his teaching; and the immediate interest of the dialogue consists largely in watching the succession of strokes by which Socrates, a younger1 and subtler advocate of the same cause, \At the time of this meeting (just before the Peloponnesian War, in 432 b.c.) Socrates would be 36 years old, and Alci blades 19.
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exposes and undermines the fine but unsound fabric of his fame.
In the stately myth (320-328) by which Protagoras unfolds his theory of the origin of human society and morals, Plato gives us a carefully wrought imitation of the professor’s favourite method and style. It is an eloquent substantiation of the common-sense view that virtue can be taught; and fidelity in characterization seems to have prompted Plato to attribute to the old sophist some principles which are more than ordinarily enlightened. In particular we may notice his account of the beginning of governments (322), and his appeal for the curative and preventive use of punishment (324). And later on, while he totters defenceless under the force and acuteness of Socrates’ questions, we find him objecting—and it was soon to be Plato’s own opinion—that it is rash to regard all pleasure as good (351). Plato, in fact, appears to be more intent on exhibiting the impetuous energy and superior skill with which Socrates could on occasion upset an experienced teacher and famous scholar, than on impressing us with the correctness of this or that theory which the younger man may snatch up and fling at the professor’s head in the momentary sport or heat of the contest. The explanation which Socrates propounds of the poem of Simonides (343-347) is obviously a mocking satire on certain sophistic performances ; but he is no less obviously serious, for the purpose in hand, when he makes his statement on the relation of virtue to pleasure. The unsatisfactory effect which this leaves upon our minds must be referred to the main object of the dialogue, which is to prove the power of the 88
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new science of dialectic in disturbing our settled habits of thought and in stimulating fresh inquiry into problems of the highest import to mankind.
Among the many minor interests attaching to this vivid picture of the intellectual life of Athens in the latter part of the fifth century, the appropriate style given in each case to the utterances of Protagoras, Prodicus, and Hippias deserves attention for the evidence thus afforded of a deliberate cultivation of prose-form at that time. Plato has left us a less sympathetic but similarly interesting study of Protagoras’ manner of speech in his later work, the Theaetetus.
The following brief outline of the discussion may be useful:—
I.	309 a-816 a. Socrates tells his (unnamed) friend that he and Alcibiades have just been conversing with Protagoras, and describes how his young friend Hippocrates had announced to him the great sophist’s arrival in Athens, and how, after questioning Hippocrates on his design of learning from the sophist, he proceeded with him to the house of CalUas, with whom Protagoras was staying. They found there not only Protagoras but the learned Hippias and Prodicus also, and many followers and disciples who had assembled to hear their discourses.
II.	316 a-320 c. Protagoras explains the purpose of his teaching: he will educate Hippocrates in politics and citizenship. Socrates raises the question whether virtue can be taught.
III.	320 c-328 d. Protagoras delivers a characteristic speech, in which he relates a fable of the
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origin of man. It illustrates his doctrine that virtue can be taught, both by individuals and by the State.
IV.	328 d-334 c. Socrates cross - examines Protagoras : (1) Is each of the virtues a part of virtue, or only a different name for the same thing ? (2) Protagoras replies that the several virtues differ like the parts of the face. (3) In answer to an objection from Socrates, Protagoras allows that justice and holiness must be like each other. (4) Socrates then urges that temperance and wisdom must be the same, and would argue likewise of temperance and justice; but (5) Protagoras, impatient of being questioned, reverts to his favourite method of declamation on the notions of “good” and “ beneficial.”
V.	334 c-338 e. Socrates makes as if to go: he will only stay if Protagoras will keep to the method of question and answer. At the request of Callias, Alcibiades, Critias, Prodicus and Hippias he agrees to stay and be questioned by Protagoras, after which Protagoras will be questioned by him.
VI.	338 e-347 a. Socrates is cross-examined by Protagoras on the meaning of a poem of Simonides, and tries to save the consistency of the poet, which Protagoras impugns, by distinguishing between “ being good ” and “ becoming good ” ; he also suggests a peculiar significance of words in Ceos (the native place of the poet and of Prodicus, whose verbal learning he satirizes with some pedantic nonsense). He then gives his own explanation of the poem, which he holds to have been written to refute a saying of Pittacus (an Ionian sage of the latter part of the seventh century b.c.) that “ it is 90
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hard to be good ”: to become good, said the poet, is hard; to be good is impossible; he looked for no perfect virtue on earth.
VII.	847 a-360 e. Alcibiades and Callias prevail on Protagoras, rather against his will, to be questioned by Socrates as to whether wisdom, temperance, courage, justice and holiness are all the same thing, or different parts of virtue. Protagoras singles out courage as distinct from the rest. When Socrates argues that it is the same as wisdom, Protagoras objects to his reasoning, and Socrates starts on a new line: Is not pleasure, viewed apart from its consequences, the same as the good ? To be overcome by pleasure is merely to choose the less instead of the greater good, through ignorance; and pleasure being good, every action must be good that has pleasure as its object. The coward who will not fight when he ought is suffering from an ignorant misconception of what lies before him, so that courage must be knowledge.
VIII.	860 e-862 a. It is shown, in conclusion, that Socrates and Protagoras have each been led into a position opposite to that which they held at the beginning: Socrates’ identification of virtue with knowledge brings him to the view that virtue must be teachable, which he at first denied; while Protagoras, who held that it is teachable, now declares that it is not knowledge, thus denying it the sole means of being taught.
A good modern edition of the Protagoras is that by J. Adam, Cambridge University Press, 1905.
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FI P£2TA POPAS
[h so^istai* enaeiktikos]
TA TOT AIAAOrOT HPOSOIIA
ETAIPOS, 2OKPATH2, IIIIIOKPATH2, TIPOTATOPAS, AAKIBIAAH2, KAAAIAS, KPITIA2, IIPOAIKO2, IIHIIA2
st. I. et. H60ev, iLaiKpares,	V 8?yAa 8^
OTt 0.770 KVVrjyeaLOV TOV 7T€pl T7]V A.XKlflia$OV u>pav; Kal pr]v pot Kal irpcpTjV iBovrt KaXos p€V e^alvero dvrjp ere, dvrjp pevroi, co Sco/cpccre?, a)S y ev avrois rjpiv elpfjaOai, Kal moycovos ifir)
VTTOTTtpTrXdpevos.
Sil. Ecra ti tovto; ov ov pevToi Oprjpov B eiraLV€Trj$ et, os e(f>rj yapcecrTaTr/v tj^tjv ecvat, TOV V7TT]V'QTOV, T^V VVV AA/Cl^lCl8')^S'
et, Ti ovv Ta vvv; trap eKetvov tftatvp;
Kal itu)S irpos ae o veavias 8iaK€i>Tai,;
2n. Ev, epoLye ebogev, ov% Kiara 3e Kal rrj vvv Tjpepa’ Kal yap iroXXa VTtep epov etire, ftor]-6a)v epoi, Kal ovv Kal dpn dir* eKeivov epyopai. droTTOV pevroi ri ooc eOeXa) eirreiv rrapovros yap
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[or SOPHISTS : AN ARRAIGNMENT]
CHARACTERS
A Friend, Socrates, Hippocrates, Protagoras, Alcibiades, Callias, Critias, Prodicus, Hippias
fr. Where have you been now, Socrates ? Ah, but of course you have been in chase of Alcibiades and his youthful beauty ! Well, only the other day, as I looked at him, I thought him still handsome as a man—for a man he is, Socrates, between you and me, and with quite a growth of beard.
soc. And what of that ? Do you mean to say you do not approve of Homer,1 who said that youth has highest grace in him whose beard is appearing, as now in the case of Alcibiades ?
fr. Then how is the affair at present ? Have you been with him just now ? And how is the young man treating you ?
soc. Quite well, I considered, and especially so today : for he spoke a good deal on my side, supporting me in a discussion—in fact I have only just left him. However, there is a strange thing I have to tell you :
1 Iliad, xxiv. 348.
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eKe'lVOV, OVT€ TTpOOeiXou TOV VOVV, CTTcXavOaVOfJb'rjV re avrov Oapd.
3 ET. Kai Tt dv yeyovds evq Trepl ere KaKeivov rocrovrov Ttpaypa; ov yap 8t]7tov rivl KaXXiovi evervxes aAAa) ev ye rflde rfi TrdXei.
2X1. Kat ttoXv ye.
et. Tt aarep q £ev<p;
2X1. Heva).
et. IIo8a7Ta);
2X1. ’AftdqpiTT).
et. Kat ovro) KaXd? ns 6 £evo? e8o£e croi etvai, uMjre rov KAetvtov vieos KaXXtayv col <£a-vrjvai;
2X1. ITa)? 8* ov peXXei, a> paxdpie, rd crorfyayrarov KaXXiov </>atveu6ai;
ET. ’AAA’ q cror/ycp rivi qpiv, ui ILcoKpares, evrvydyv ndpei;
[)	2X1. IZocfyarrdrcp p,ev ovv Srprov ra>v ye vvv, et
aot 8ok€l <jro<f>a)raros etvai Upcvrayopa?.
ET. rt Xeyeis; Uparrayopas eTTidedqpiqKev;
2X1. TpiTT/v ye q8q qpiepav.
ET. Kai dpn dpa exetvtp avyyeyovivs tf/ceis;
0	2X1. flaw ye TroXXd Kal ei/naw Kal aKovoas.
ET. Tt ovv ov di^yr/oa) rpj/iv rr/v gvvovatav, ei p,q ae n KtoXvei, KaOit,op,evos evravfH, e^ava-arrjcras rov naida rovrovl;
2X1. flaw pev ovv* Kal X^PLV V€ ^taopai, €av aKovqre.
1 The Friend had an attendant who was sitting by him.
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although he was present, I not merely paid him no attention, but at times forgot him altogether.
fr. Why, what can have happened between you and him ? Something serious ! For surely you did not find anyone else of greater beauty there,—no, not in our city.
soc. Yes, of far greater.
fr. What do you say ? One of our people, or a foreigner ?
soc. A foreigner.
fr. Of what city ?
soc. Abdera.
fr. And you found this foreigner so beautiful that he appeared to you of greater beauty than the son of Cleinias ?
soc. Why, my good sir, must not the wisest appear more beautiful ?
fr. Do you mean it was some wise man that you met just now ?
soc. Nay, rather the wisest of our generation, I may tell you, if “ wisest ” is what you agree to call Protagoras.
fr. Ah, what a piece of news ! Protagoras come to town !
soc. Yes, two days ago.
fr. And it was his company that you left just now ?
soc. Yes, and a great deal I said to him, and he to me.
fr. Then do let us hear your account of the conversation at once, if you are disengaged : take my boy’s place,1 and sit here.
soc. Very good; indeed, I shall be obliged to you, if you will listen.
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ET. Kai ftrjv Kal rjpeis vol, eav Xeyys-
Sfl. AittAtj dv €17] 7] %apL$. aAA’ ovv aKovere.
Ttjs TrapeXOowrqs WKrds ravrqol, eri ftaOeos op6pov, '1.77770 KpaTTJS O * AiroXXodlOpOV VLOS, 0(X-ocovos 8e aSeA^os, rr]V Ovpav rrj ftaKTqpla iravv B aefrodpa CKpove, Kal erreidT] avnp avetp^e ris, evdvs eiaco yei eneiydpevos, «:ai rrj </>o)vrj peya Xeycov, *0 Sco/cpare?, e<£?y, eyprjyopas 7) KaOevdeis; Kal eyd) ttjv (fxvvqv yvovs avrov, 'EnrTOKpdrrjs, €<f)7]v, ovros’ p,7] n vecorepov dyyeXXeis ; OvSev y , q 8* ds, ei pq dyadd ye. Ev dv Aeyois1, qv 8* eyd)’ eon 8e n, Kal rov eve Ka rqviKade dtf>(,Kov; Uparraydpas, efrq, qKei, ords Trap’ epot. TLpcpqv, e(/)Y]v eyd>’ av de dpre ireTrvaai.; N77 rovs deovs, 0 €(^7), eoTrepas ye. Kal dp,a €TTVp7]Xa<f)'qoas rov OKt/j/TTodos eKade^ero Trapa rovs Trodas p>ov, Kal etr-ev 'Earrepas dTjra, p,dXa ye oi/jc d(f>iK6p,€Vos e^ E)lv6t]s. d ydp rot rrals p>e 6 ^drvpos arredpa’ Kal dyra p,eXXa)v croi t^pd^euv, orc dca>^OLpb7]v avrov, vit6 revos aXXov cTreXafjop/qv cTrecdT] de fjXOov Kal dedei/jTVTjKores 7] pev Kal epeXXopev avaTraveaOai, rore pot adeX^os Xeyei, on rpcei Upojrayopas. Kal en pev evexetpTjoa evdvs rrapd ue levac, erretra pot Xtav Troppa) edo^e row D vvKr&v etvai’ erreidT] de rdyiord pc ck rov kottov 6 vrrvos dv7)K€v, evOvs dvaards ovra> devpo ctto-pevopTjv. Kal eyd) yiyvd)OKO)V avrov tt]v dvdpeiav Kal rqv TTroirjaiv, Tt o&v aoi, rjv d* eyd), rovro; p&v rl ere aSiKet Hparrayopas; Kal os yeXdoas, rovs Oeovs, e^rq, d) ^d>Kpares, on ye pdvos earl ootfros, epe de ov Ttoiei. *AAAa vac pa &la, e(f)7]v eyd>, dv avnp didtps dpyvpiov Kal TrelBrjs 96
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fr. And we also to you, I assure you, if you will tell us.
soc. A twofold obligation. Well now, listen.
During this night just past, in the small hours, Hippocrates, son of Apollodorus and brother of Phason, knocked violently at my door with his stick, and when they opened to him he came hurrying in at once and calling to me in a loud voice : Socrates, are you awake, or sleeping ? Then I, recognizing his voice, said : Hippocrates, hallo ! Some news to break to me ? Only good news, he replied. Tell it, and welcome, I said : what is it, and what business brings you here at such an hour ? Protagoras has come, he said, standing at my side. Yes, two days ago, I said : have you only just heard ? Yes, by Heaven! he replied, last evening. With this he groped about for the bedstead, and sitting down by my feet he said : It was in the evening, after I had got in very late from Oenoe. My boy Satyrus, you see, had run away : I meant to let you know I was going in chase of him, but some other matter put it out of my head. On my return, when we had finished dinner and were about to retire, my brother told me, only then, that Protagoras had come. I made an effort, even at that hour, to get to you at once, but came to the conclusion that it was too late at night. But as soon as I had slept off my fatigue I got up at once and made my way straight here. Then I, noting the man s gallant spirit and the flutter he was in, remarked : Well, what is that to you ? Has Protagoras wronged you ? At this he laughed and, Yes, by the gods ! he said, by being the only wise man, and not making me one. But, by Zeus! I said, if you give him a fee and win him over he will
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ckcZvov, iroi/qcret, Kal ere crofiov. Ei yap, t) 8’ o?, E <S Zev xai Oeot, ev rovrep eliy a>? out* dv tu>v
€pd)V €7TlAl7TOljLl4 OvSeP OVT€ TCOV (fjlXo)V dAA aura ravra Kal vvv t^kco irapa. ere, uva virep epov BcaXeyOrjs avra>. eyd> yap dpa pev Kal vedrrepos elpb, dpa 8e ov8e erbpaKa Upcorayopav irdiirore ovB* a.K'qKoa ovBev erb yap rraZs 4), ore to irporepov eireBrjp'qcrev.	aAAa yap, <3 Ucokpares,
irdvres tov avBpa eirawovcn Kal (/>acrb cror/xorarov etvai Xeyetv aAAa rl ov fiaBl^opev Trap’ avrov, 11 Iva evBov KaraXafioopev; KaraXveb 8’, d)S eyd)
T/Kovaa, irapa KaAAi'a ra> 'IirirovbKov aAA* tcopev. Kal eyd) elirov Mt/ttoj, d>ya&e, eKeZcre Zuipev, rrpd) yap ecrriv, aAAa Bevpo egavacrrcvpev els rrjv avX'qv, Kal Trepudvres avrov Bbarpli/faipev, ecos dv yev^raf eira Icopev. Kal yap rd TroXXd IIpa>T-ayopas evBov Bbarptfleb, axrre, Odppei, KaraXrp/fo-peOa avrov, d)$ ro cIkos, evBov.
Mera ravra avaerrdvres els rrjv avXrjv TTCpbfjpev’ B xac eyd) aTTorreipcopevos rov ^rrTroKparovs rys piopys BieoKOTTOvv avrov Kal r/pcarcDV, Elrre poc, erfrqv eyot, d> 'hriroKpares, 'irapa Upcvrayopav vvv eirvyeLpecs levai, dpyvpLOV reXcov CKelvep piuddv virep creavrov, d)S irapa rlva afii^opevos Kal rls yevipropevos; axiirep dv el eirevoecs irapa rov cravrov oprovvpov eX0d)V 'lurroKparr) rov Ka)ov, tov rtbv ’AoKXijmaBdjv, dpyvptov reXeZv virep aavrov pLcrdov eKelvo), el rls ore Tjpero, Elite poi, C peXXecs reXeZv, d) "liriroKpares, 'IiriroKparei pccrOdv <vs rlvi ovtl; tI dv direKptvco; Etirov dv, er^i), ori
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make you wise too. Would to Zeus and all the gods, he exclaimed, only that were needed! I should not spare either my own pocket or those of my friends. But it is on this very account I have come to you now, to see if you will have a talk with him on my behalf: for one thing, I am too young to do it myself; and for another, I have never yet seen Protagoras nor heard him speak a word—I was but a child when he paid us his previous visit. You know, Socrates, how everyone praises the man and tells of his mastery of speech : let us step over to him at once, to make sure of finding him in; he is staying, so I was told, with Callias, son of Hipponicus. Now, let us be going. To this I replied : We had better not go there yet, my good friend, it is so very early : let us rise and turn into the court here, and spend the time strolling there till daylight comes ; after that we can go. Protagoras, you see, spends most of his time indoors, so have no fear, we shall find him in all right, most likely.
So then we got up and strolled in the court; and I, to test Hippocrates’ grit, began examining him with a few questions. Tell me, Hippocrates, I said, in your present design of going to Protagoras and paying him money as a fee for his services to yourself, to whom do you consider you are resorting, and what is it that you are to become ? Suppose, for example, you had taken it into your head to call on your namesake Hippocrates of Cos, the Asclepiad, and pay him money as your personal fee, and suppose someone asked you—Tell me, Hippocrates, in purposing to pay a fee to Hippocrates, what do you consider him to be ? How would you answer that ?
A doctor, I would say.
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a>$ larpa). *Q? ti? yevijadpcevos ; *Q? larpos, €</>rj. Ei 8e vrapd HoXvKXevrov tov 'Apyecov t] GeiSiav tov *AOrjvatov eirevoebs dc/HKopevos [iiaOov VTTCp (javrov TeXcLV eKetvOCS) €1 TI? (T€ TjpeTO’ TeXew tovto to apyvpiov co? tIvi> OVTC €V VCp €X€t>^ TIoXvkXcItcp T€ Kal C>€i8ia; ti av aireKpcva) ; Eittov dv cos dyaXpcaroTTocobS.	*0? ti? 8e yevrj-
adpevos avrds; ArjXov oti ayaXpaToirocos • E?ev, Tjv 8* eyco* irapd 8e 8t] TIpcoTaydpav vvv ac^cKo-D pevoi eyd) tc Kal av dpyvpcov eKelvcp pcaddv eroi/ioi eadpeOa TeXelv virep crov, dv p,ev egiKvfjTat, Ta r/peTcpa yprjpaTa Kal tovtois tt€l0o)[X€V avrov, cl 8e p,T), Kal Ta tcov c^IXcov irpoaavaXiaKovres• el ovv tcs T)p>ds Trepl TavTa ovtoj 0^63pa airov-^d^ovras epoi/ro- elrre poi, <j) ^utKpaTes T€ Kal 'iTTTTOKpaTes, COS TbVi dvTi TO) Hpcorayopa €V vcp ^XeTe XPVP'ara re^v» a^T<? aTroKpivalpceSa; E Ti dvopa dXXo ye Xeyopevov irepl Upcorayopov
aKovofiev; dtaTtep trepl <bet,8lov dyaXparoTroiov Kal TTepl 'Op/ripov TTOWJTljv, Tl TOLOVTOV 1T€pl IIpCOT-ayopov aKOVopcev; ^o^lot^v 8ij toi dvopd^ovat ye, a> Sco/cpaT€?, tov dvdpa etvai,	*D?
cto(/>ictt7j dpa epxdpeda TeXovvres Ta xpr/^ara; MaXiora. Ei ovv Kal tovto ti? ae TTpoaepovro-12 auTo? 8e 8^ a>? ti? yevrpopevos epx'rj irapd tov
Uparrayopav; Kal ds elnev epvOpbdaas—ffirj ydp vTre^acve ti r] pee pas, daT€ KaTa^avrj avrdv yeveaOac
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And what would you intend to become ?
A doctor, he replied.
And suppose you had a mind to approach Polycleitus the Argive or Pheidias the Athenian and pay them a personal fee, and somebody asked you—What is it that you consider Polycleitus or Pheidias to be, that you are minded to pay them this money ? What would your answer be to that ?
Sculptors, I would reply.
And what would you intend to become ?
Obviously, a sculptor.
Very well then, I said ; you and I will go now to Protagoras, prepared to pay him money as your fee, from our own means if they are adequate for the purpose of prevailing on him, but if not, then drawing on our friends’ resources to make up the sum. Now if anyone, observing our extreme earnestness in the matter, should ask us,—Pray, Socrates and Hippocrates, what is it that you take Protagoras to be, when you purpose to pay him money ? What should we reply to him ? What is the other name that we commonly hear attached to Protagoras ? They call Pheidias a sculptor and Homer a poet: what title do they give Protagoras ?
A sophist, to be sure, Socrates, is what they call him.
Then we go to him and pay him the money as a sophist ?
Certainly.
Now suppose someone asked you this further question : And what is it that you yourself hope to become when you go to Protagoras ?
To this he replied with a blush—for by then there was a glimmer of daylight by which I could see him
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—Ei pev ri tols epirpoaOev eoiKe, 8-qXov drt ao-tfjitrrTjs yevrjadpevos. Su 8c, rjv 8’ eyd>, irpds Oecov, ovk dv alcrxyvoto eis rovs ^XXrjvas cravrdv cro</>L(TTT}v Trapeyaiv; Ni) tov Sia, <3 l^d)Kpares, eiTrep ye a 8iavoovpat ypr] Xeyeiv. *AAA* dpa, to 'ImroKpares, pr] ov roiavrrjv viroXapfidveis aov rrjv irapa Hpa>ray6pov pdOrjcriv eaeodai, aAA’ oiairep B i) Ttapa rov ypappancrrov eyevero Kai Kiffaptarov
Kai irai8orpl/3ov ; rovroov yap au eKaar'qv ovk €77i Texvr/ epaOes, d>s 8r]piovpyds eadpevos, aAA* €7Ti 770,18c ta, d)s tov Idicdrrjv Kai tov eXevOepov 77p€77€l. Ildvv p,€V OVV (1,01 boKCL, €(f>7], TOiaVTT) p,dXAov eivai Trapd Ilpcoraydpov pidOrjcris.
OtcrOa o^v o p,eXXeis vvv Ttparreiv, 7) ae Xav-Odvei; ^v 3’ eydj. Tov irepi; "'On peXXeis Trjv C TVV ^o>vrov Trapaeryeiv OepaTrevcrai dv8pl, d)S </>$$, aotfuarrrj* o n 8e irore 6 ao<f>icrrys com, Oavpa^oip dv ei oiaOa. Kalroi ei rovr dyvoeis, ov8e drip 77apa8l8a>$• llruXVv	out*
dyaOtp ovr ei KaKtp irpdypari. Oipai y\ eidevai. Keye 8^, rl 'qyrj etvai rov ao^Krrqv; ’Eycu pev, 8* ds, dxrrrep rovvopa Xeyei, rovrov elvat rov r&v ao(/>d)v eTTicrrqpova. Ovkovv, ^v 8* eyco, rovro pev efceari Xeyeiv Kat tnepi ^(oypd^oov
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quite clearly—If it is like the previous cases, obviously, to become a sophist.
In Heaven’s name, I said, would you not be ashamed to present yourself before the Greeks as a sophist ?
Yes, on my soul I should, Socrates, if I am to speak my real thoughts.
Yet after all, Hippocrates, perhaps it is not this sort of learning that you expect to get from Protagoras, but rather the sort you had from your language-master, your harp-teacher, and your sports-instructor ; for when you took your lessons from each of these it was not in the technical way, with a view to becoming a professional, but for education, as befits a private gentleman.
I quite agree, he said ; - it is rather this kind of learning that one gets from Protagoras.
Then are you aware what you are now about to do, or is it not clear to you ? I asked.
To what do you refer ?
I mean your intention of submitting your soul to the treatment of a man who, as you say, is a sophist; and as to what a sophist really is, I shall be surprised if you can tell me. And yet, if you are ignorant of this, you cannot know to whom you are entrusting your soul,—whether it is to something good or to something evil.
I really think, he said, that I know.
Then tell me, please, what you consider a sophist to be.
I should say, he replied, from what the name implies, that he is one who has knowledge of wise matters.
Well, I went on, we are able to say this of painters
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/cat trepl reKrdvaw, on oSrot elaiv ot ra>v crotjt&v D etTlOTiqpOVeS' aAA’ €1 71? cpotro Y}paS, T(OV TI cro(/>a)v eicrip ot ^arypae/toi etriur^poves, eixroipev dv 7TOV avra), 071 TUJV Ttpos TT)V dtrepyaoiaV TTjV raw elKovaw, Kal raAAa ovrco?. el 8e 71? ckcivo
epoiro, 6 Se oo(/>icrT7]s raw ri (jocfraw earl; rl dv dtroKpivolpeffa avnp; iroia? epyaoxa? enrioraTT]?; Ti dv eitroipev avrov etvai, d) Hd)Kpares, fj etri-ararqv rov troifjcrat Seivdv Xeyeiv; *Ioco? dv, tfv 8* eyd), dXtjdfj Xeyoipev, ov pevroi iKavd>$ ye* epatrrjcrecDS yap eri rj dtroKpicns rjpiv 8eirai, trepl orov 6 ao(f)icrrTjs 8eiv6v trocei Xeyeiv* djatrep 6 g Kidapiorris 8eivov 8tqttov troiei Xeyeiv trepl ovtrep
Kal €triarY)[xova, trepl KiOaplcrecvs' yaP’ Nai. E?ev o Se 8rj crotfucrrrjs trepl rlvos 8eivov troiei
313
Xeyeiv; &fjXov on trepl odtrep Kal etriarracrOad; Eiko? ye. rt 8tf eon rovro, trepl o5 avrds re emcrrrjp<ov ecrrlv d <ro<f>i(TTr]S Kal rov paOrjrrjV troiei; Ma AZ*, e^t], ovKen eyiv uoi Xeyeiv.
Kat eyd> eltrov perd rovro* Ti odv; otcrBa ei? otov nva kIv8vvov epx'f] vtrod'qcrcvv rrjv i/joyr/v; rj el
pev rd co)pa etrirpetreiv ae e8ei rep, 8iaKiv8vvevovra rj yprjcrrdv avrd yeveadai t) trovrjpov, troXXa dv trepieoKetf/a), err* etrirpetrreov eire ov, Kal els
1 ^Trlaraadat Stahl s brlrrarat MBS.
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also, and of carpenters,—that they are the persons who have knowledge of wise matters; and if someone asked us for what those matters are wise, of which painters have knowledge, I suppose we should tell him that they are wise for the production of likenesses, and similarly with the rest. But if he should ask for what the matters of the sophist are wise, how should we answer him ? What sort of workmanship is he master of ?
How should we describe him, Socrates,—as a master of making one a clever speaker ?
Perhaps, I replied, we should be speaking the truth, but yet not all the truth ; for our answer still calls for a question, as to the subject on which the sophist makes one a clever speaker: just as the harp-player makes one clever, I presume, at speaking on the matter of which he gives one knowledge, namely harp-playing,—you agree to that ?
Yes.
Well, about what does the sophist make one a clever speaker ?
Clearly it must be the same thing as that of which he gives one knowledge.
So it would seem : now what is this thing, of which the sophist himself has knowledge and gives knowledge to his pupil ?
Ah, there, in good faith, he said, I fail to find you an answer.
I then went on to say : Now tell me, are you aware upon what sort of hazard you are going to stake your soul ? If you had to entrust your body to someone, taking the risk of its being made better or worse, you would first consider most carefully whether you ought to entrust it or not, and would seek the
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avpflovXrjV rovs re <f>lXovs dv rrapeKaXets Kal rovs oucetovs, aKorrovp,evos rfpepas av%vds' o 8e rrepc rrXelovos rov aSp,aros 'Qyec, ryv t/ruxrjv, Kal ev (p rrdvr* earl rd ad r] ev rj KaK&s rrpdrrew, ypryrrov rj rrovrjpov avrov yevopevov, rrepl 8c rovrov ovre B rep rrarpl ovre rep ddeXe^ep erreKowSau) ovre r]p,Sv
rcov eralpaw ovdevl, elr errirperrreov e*re Kav ov rep d(f)CKopb€V(p rovrep $evcp rfy arjv ifruxqv, aAA’ earrepas aKovaas, Ss <$>?)?, opOpios ^k<ov rrepl pev rovrov ovdeva Xdyov ov8c oru/xjSovA^v rrocrj, ecre Xprj errirperrew aavrov avrtp ecre p/rj, eroepos 8 el dvaXlaKew rd re aavrov Kal rd raw ficXaiv Xprjpara, Ss rjdrj dceyvaiKSs, on rrdvrajs avveareov Yip array6pa, ov ovre yiyvd>aKevs, d>s ovre 0 Sie/Ae^at ovSerrayrrore, aocf)i,arr]V 8* ovo/za^ei?, rov 8c ao<l>iaryv, o rl rrore ean, c^atvet dyvo&v, <p pueXXeis aavrov errerperrew;	Kal os cucovaas,
“ILoLKev, e<f>7), <3 2id)Kpares> e.^ cSv av Xeyeis. rA.p* o^vt <3 ^mroKpares, d ao(/)Larr]S rvyxdvet a>v eprropos ns rj Kdrr'qXos raw dya>ylp,a)Vt d^> Sv ifivyri rpefarai; eftalverat yap e/iobye roiovros res. Tpe^crat 8c, <3 UdiKpares, r^vl,» Ma^/zaat St^ttov, fy 8* eyd>. Kal orrats ye p>rj, <3 eraipe, 6 ao(f>carfis eirawaw a ttcoAci e^arrar^ay rj^as, Sairep ot rrepl rrjv rov aSparos rpo^v, 6 eprropos 0 re Kal KarrrjXos. Kal yap ovrol rrov Sv ayovaiv dyarylpaw ovre avrol laaaw o n xprjardv rj rro-VTjpdv rrepl rd aSp,a, erraivovai 8c rrdvra rratXowres,
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advice of your friends and relations and ponder it for. a number of days : but in the case of your soul, which you value much more highly than your body, and on which depends the good or ill condition of all your affairs, according as it is made better or worse, would you omit to consult first with either your father or your brother or one of us your comrades, as to whether or no you should entrust your very soul to this newly-arrived foreigner ; but choose rather, having heard of him in the evening, as you say, and coming to me at dawn, to make no mention of this question, and take no counsel upon it— whether you ought to entrust yourself to him or not; and are ready to spend your own substance and that of your friends, in the settled conviction that at all costs you must converse with Protagoras, whom you neither know, as you tell me, nor have ever met in argument before, and whom you call “ sophist,” in patent ignorance of what this sophist may be tc whom you are about to entrust yourself ?
When he heard this he said : It seems so, Socrates, by what you say.
Then can it be, Hippocrates, that the sophist is really a sort of merchant or dealer in provisions on which a soul is nourished ? For such is the view I take of him.
With what, Socrates, is a soul nourished ?
With doctrines, presumably, I replied. And we must take care, my good friend, that the sophist, in commending his wares, does not deceive us, as both merchant and dealer do in the case of our bodily food. For among the provisions, you know, in which these men deal, not only are they themselves ignorant what is good or bad for the body, since in selling they
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ovre oi (vvovpevoL irap' avrcov, edv ptf res Tvxfi yvpvaariKos 'q larpds cop. ovreo 8e Kal oi ra pad v]para irepidyovres Kara ras rrdXets Kal ttoj-Xovvres Kal KairqXevovres rep del emdvpovvri erraevoven, pev irdvra a ttojXovch,, ra^a 8’ dv rives, co dpicrre, Kal rovreuv ayvooiev div ircoXovcriv o ri E Xpqcrrdv rj Trovrjpdv rrpds ttjv t/tvxqv' co? 8* avreo?
/cat ol dtvovpevoi Trap* avruiv, edv pq ns rvyr) Ttepl TT]V IpVX'TjV aS LOTpiKOS O)V. €t /X€P OVV (TV rvyxdveis emcrr'qpcvv rovrevv rl XP7)0^^ *at TTOvr)p6vt d(T</>aXes croi dtveiadai padfjpara Kal irapa Uparrayopov Kal Trap* dXXov orovovv ei 8e ptf, opa, di paKapte, pfj irepl rots <j>iXrdroLS 314 KvflcvTjs re Kal Kivdvvevrjs. Kal yap 8y Kal ttoXv peelin' Kwdwos ev rfj rcDv paOr]pdra)v d)vrj tj ev rfi rdiv avrlajv. cnrla pev yap Kal rrord rrpedpevov rrapa rov Karr^Xov Kal epirdpov egeerrw ev dXXois dyyelots arro^epeiv, Kal Trplv de^auOai avrd ei? to crcopa rredvra t} (faaydvra, KaraOepevov olKa8e e^ecm, (yvpflovXevaaaOac, irapaKaXeoavra rov erratovra, o ri re edeareov T] iroreov Kal d n prj, Kal ottooov Kal oTrdre" cocrre ev rfj drvfj ov peyas B o klv8vvos- padr[para 8e ovk eerrw ev dXX(p dyyelcp direveyKecv, dXX* dvdyKT), Karadevra rrjv np'qv, rd padrjpa ev avrfj rfj faxf) Xaftovra Kal padovra dmevai rj ftefiXappevov rj dxfteXrjpdvov. ravra ovv crKOTreopeda Kal pera rcov 7rpecr{3vrepa)v T]pd)V Tjpets yap ere veoc djerre rocrovrov rrpaypa dLeXeadai. vvv pevrot, dvorrep (opp'qaapev, uopev
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commend them all, but the people who buy from them are so too, unless one happens to be a trainer or a doctor. And in the same way, those who take their doctrines the round of our cities, hawking them about to any odd purchaser who desires them, commend everything that they sell, and there may well be some of these too, my good sir, who are ignorant which of their wares is good or bad for the soul; and in just the same case are the people who buy from them, unless one happens to have a doctor’s knowledge here also, but of the soul. So then, if you are well informed as to what is good or bad among these wares, it will be safe for you to buy doctrines from Protagoras or from anyone else you please : but if not, take care, my dear fellow, that you do not risk your greatest treasure on a toss of the dice. For I tell you there is far more serious risk in the purchase of doctrines than in that of eatables. When you buy victuals and liquors you can carry them oft’ from the dealer or merchant in separate vessels, and before you take them into your body by drinking or eating you can lay them by in your house and take the advice of an expert whom you can call in, as to what is fit to eat or drink and what is not, and how much you should take and when ; so that in this purchase the risk is not serious. But you cannot carry away doctrines in a separate vessel: you are compelled, when you have handed over the price, to take the doctrine in your very soul by learning it, and so to depart either an injured or a benefited man. These, then, are questions which we have to consider with the aid of our elders, since we ourselves are still rather young to unravel so great a matter. For the moment, how-
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Kat aKovcrcop,ev tov av8p6s, eireira aKovcravres Kai aAAot? avaKoivivarcvpieOa’ Kal yap ov p,dvos Tlpcvrayopas avroOi eortv, aAAa Kal 'Iirirlas 6 0 HXeios’ otpiai 8e Kal Hp68iKov rdv Ketov* /cat aAAot TToAAot /cat ao^>ol.
Adgav rjpiiv ravra erropevd/jieOa' eirei8rj 8e ev rip irpoOvpcp eyevdpieOa, eiricrrdvres it epi nvos Xoyov 8ieXeydp,e0a, os rjpiiv Kara rrjv 68dv eveirecrev iv ovv p/q dreXrjs yevoiro, aAAa 8iairepavdp,evoi ovrcvs eaioipev, crrdvres ev rep irpoOvpip 8ieXey6-peOa, ecus ovvcvpoXoy'qcrapev dXXqXois. 8okci ovv poi, 6 Ovpcopos, evvovyos tis, KarrjKovev rjpMv, kiv-D 8vvevei 8e 8ta to irX'qOos tcov uoffucrraiv dyOeuBai rois (/)OiTcocriv els tt)v oIkiov' eirei8r] yovv eKpov-oapiev rrjv Ovpav, dvoi^as Kal iSivv rjpids, "Ea, e^rj, oo(/>caral rives’ ov o^oXt) avrar Kal apia dpi^toiv roiv yepoiv rfy Ovpav Travv 7rpo0vp,a>s cos oios r ^v €7TT)pa$e. Kal Yj/aeis rrdXiv etepovopev, Kal os eyKeKXppbevYjs ttjs Ovpas dnoKpivopievos eirrev, dvOpojiroi, eefyr}, ovk aKTjKoare, on ov cryoX^ avrep; ’AAA’ co 'yaOe, e^-qv eya>, ovre irapd KaAAtav g rjKopiev ovre ao<f>icrrai ecrp,ev’ aAAa Odpper Upatr-ayopav yap roi 8edp>evoi I8eiv ijXOopiev’ eia-dyyeiXov ovv. p,6yis ovv irore rpnv dvOpcoiros dveep^e rrjv Ovpav' eireidr] 8e eiaiqXOofjiev, KareXa-flopev lipcorayopav ev rep itpoorcpip irepiirarovvra, e^ijs 8’ avrip avpiirepieirdrovv ck p,ev rov eirl
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ever, let us pursue our design and go and hear this person; and when we have heard him we shall proceed to consult others : for Protagoras is not the only one there; we shall find Hippias of Elis and, I believe, Prodicus of Ceos, and numerous other men of wisdom besides.
This we resolved on, and set forth ; and when we arrived at the doorway, we stood discussing some question or other that had occurred to us by the way : so, not to leave it unfinished, but to get it settled before we went in, we stood there and discussed in front of the door, until we had come to an agreement with each other. Now, I fancy the doorkeeper, who was a eunuch, overheard us; very likely the great number of sophists has made him annoyed with callers at the house : at any rate, when we had knocked on the door, he opened it and, on seeing us, —Hullo, he said, sophists there 1 Master is engaged. So saying, he seized the door with both hands and very smartly clapped it to with all his might. We tried knocking again, and then he spoke in answer through the closed door,—Sirs, have you not heard, he is engaged ? But, my good fellow, I said, we have not come to see Callias, nor are we sophists. Have no fear : I tell you, we have come to ask if we may see Protagoras ; so go and announce us. Then with much hesitation the fellow opened the door to us ; and when we had entered, we came upon Protagoras as he was walking round in the cloister,1 and close behind him two companies were walking round also ; on the one side Callias, son of
1 The passage from the front door led into a cloister which surrounded an open court and gave access to the various rooms of the house.
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Odrepa KaAAias o 'Ittttopucou Kal d adeXe/tos 515 avrov o dpoprprpios, HdpaXos d YlepueXeovs, Kal
XappiSys 6 rXavKcvvos’, €K de rov eirl Odrepa d er epos redv ILepueXeovs EdvOiirrTos Kal <S)iXiiTiTidT]s 6 ^iXopTjXoV Kal ’AvrlpOipOS O Me'SatOS, dcr7T€p evdoKipei /xoAiara r&v Upeoraydpov paOryreov Kal eirl reyvp pavOdvei, ebs aoe/fiarrjs ecrdpevos. rov-revv 8e oi oiricrOev yjkoXovOovv eiraKovovres ra)p Xeyopevevv, rd pev ttoXv gevoi ee/taivovro, ovs ayei e$ eKaerrevv Tcov vrdXeajv d Ilpeoraydpas, 3t’ cuv Stefep^erat, kyjXow rfj efyajvfj axrrrep ’Ope/yevs, oi B 3e Kara rrjv efxvvrjv eirovrat KeKrjX-qpevoi’ rjcrav de rives Kal rebv eTTbyeopievv ev rep yopa). rovrov tov yopov [zaAwrra eyarye loom tjuu'tjv, a>$ KaAa>$ qvXaftovvro prfieTTore eprro8d)V ev rep irpoadev etvai Uparrayopov, dXX eireidr] avrds dvacrrpec/>oi Kal oi per* eKelvov, ev ttcos Kal ev Koopcp irepi-eayL^ovro ovroi oi err'qKooi evOev Kal evdev, Kal ev kvkXcv Trepiidvres del eis rd omadev Kadiaravro KaXXiara.
lov O€ p,GT GLGGVOTyra, GtpT] IJp,T]pOS, iTTmaV C rdv ’HAetop, KaOyjpevov ev rep Kar dvriKpv rrpo-errepep ev Opdvep' irepl avrov S’ eKaOpvro em ftdOpeov yVipv^lpayds re d ’AKOvpevov Kal OatSpo? o Mvppivovcrcos Kal ^Avdpevv d 'Avdporleovos Kal redv geveov rroXiral re avrov Kal aXXoi rives, eebatvovro 8e irepl efyvaeeds re Kal reov pereeopeov aorpovopAKa arra ocepatrav rov Irrmav, o o gv Opdvep KaOtfpevos eKaarois avrdov dieKpive Kal diegrpi rd epeoreopeva. Kal pev 8p Kal TavraXdv
1 Od. xi. 601.
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Hipponicus and his brother on the mother’s side, Paralus, son of Pericles, and Charmides, son of Glaucon, while the other troop consisted of Pericles’ other son Xanthippus, Philippides, son of Philomelus, and Antimoerus of Mende, who is the most highly reputed of Protagoras’ disciples and is taking the course professionally with a view to becoming a sophist. The persons who followed in their rear, listening to what they could of the talk, seemed to be mostly strangers, brought by the great Protagoras from the several cities which he traverses, enchanting them with his voice like Orpheus, while they follow where the voice sounds, enchanted; and some of our own inhabitants were also dancing attendance. As for me, when I saw their evolutions I was delighted with the admirable care they took not to hinder Protagoras at any moment by getting in front; but whenever the master turned about and those with him, it was fine to see the orderly manner in which his train of listeners split up into two parties on this side and on that, and wheeling round formed up again each time in his rear most admirably.
“ And next did I mark,” as Homer1 says, Hippias of Elis, seated high on a chair in the doorway opposite ; and sitting around him on benches were Eryximachus, son of Acumenus, Phaedrus of Myrrhinous, Andron son of Androtion and a number of strangers,— fellow-citizens of Hippias and some others. They seemed to be asking him a series of astronomical questions on nature and the heavenly bodies, while he, seated in his chair, was distinguishing and expounding to each in turn the subjects of their questions. “ Nay more, Tantalus also did I there
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ye etaetSov eTreS^/zet yap dpa /cat TlpcSt/cos o D Keto?- rjv 8e ev ot,KT]paTl tlvl, a> npb rov pev dos
Tapceup exprjro 'ImrdviKos, vvv Se vtto tov irXr/Bovs toov KaraXvovTCOv 6 KaAAta? Kal tovto eKKevobaas gevot,s KoraXvaiv rrenotriKev. 6 pev ovv IIpo-St/co? eri KaTeKeLTO, eyKeKaXvppevos €V KlpfttoiS Tcoi Kal CTTpcopaaa Kal pdXa rroXXots, dos efiatvero' napeKaOrjVTO Se avTip enl Tats TrXrjcrlov KXlvats Havcravtas re 6 ck Kepapecov Kal pera liavaavtov veov n ere peipaKLOV, dos pev eyippat., KaXdv tc E KayaObv ttjv c^vchv, tt]V S’ ovv Ideav ndvv KaXds.
eSo^a aKovcrac ovopa avTip etvat 'AydBoova, Kal ovk dv Bavpd^otpt,, et TratSt/ca TLavaavtov Tvyydvec dbv. tovto 7* to peipaKiov, koI too ’ASet/xai^rcu dpcfroTtpa), 6 7e K^rnSo? Kal 6 Aeu/coAo<^iSou, Kat, aXXot, tlvcs e^alvovTO’ nepl Se (bv ZceXeyovTo ovk e^vvdprjv eycuye padetv egcoOev, Kainep Xtnapoos exaov aKOvew tov Upo^bKov rrdacro^os yap pot, 16 So/cet dvrjp etvai, Kal Oetos" aAAa Sta TTjV flapvrrjTa tt]S (fjcovrjs fl dp [dos Tts ev Tip oiK^paTi yt/yvdpevos daa</>7j enoteL Ta Xeydpeva.
Kat Tjpets pev dpTL elcreXr^XvOeLpev, KaTomv Se rjpdbv enetGriXBov *AXKtflid&rjs re 6 KaXds, dos (/>rjs ov Kal eydb iretOopai, Kal l&pvrlas d KaAAato^pov. T/pets odv dos elcrrjXBopev, e7t apiKp* crrra Sta-TpLt/javres Kal Tavra 8t,aBeaadpevot, TTpoa^pev B npds rov nparraydpav, Kal eydb etnov IIpa)7-aydpa, rrpds ae rot, rjXBopev eydb tc Kal ^TTnoKpaTrfs oirroS' HoTepov, ei/yr], pdvcp flovXdpevot, Sta-XexBrjvai rj Kal peTa rdbv dXXoov; 'Hpiv pevt t^v S’
1 Od. xi. 582. A touch of epic dignity is humorously 114
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behold,”1—for you know Prodicus of Ceos is in Athens too: he was in a certain apartment formerly used by Hipponicus as a strong-room, but now cleared out by Callias to make more space for his numerous visitors, and turned into a guest-chamber. Well, Prodicus was still abed, wrapped up in sundry fleeces and rugs, and plenty of them too, it seemed ; and near him on the beds hard by lay Pausanias from Cerames, and with Pausanias a lad who was still quite young,—of good birth and breeding, I should say, and at all events a very good-looking person. I fancied I heard his name was Agathon, and I should not be surprised to find he is Pausanias’ favourite. Besides this youth there were the two Adeimantuses, sons of Cepis and Leucolophidas, and there seemed to be some others. The subjects of their conversation I was unable to gather from outside, despite my longing to hear Prodicus ; for I regard the man as all-wise and divine : but owing to the depth of his voice the room was filled with a booming sound which made the talk indistinct.
We had only just come in, when close on our heels entered Alcibiades the good-looking, as you call him and I agree that he is, and Critias, son of Cal-laeschrus. So, when we had entered, after some more little delays over certain points we had to examine, we went up to Protagoras, and I said : Protagoras, you see we have come to you, Hippocrates and I.
Is it your wish, he asked, to converse with me alone, or in company with others ?
It is all the same to us, I replied: let me first given to the mention of the two famous sophists, Hippias and Prodicus.
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eyd), ov8ev Sia^eper aKovaas Se, oS eveKa, ijXOopev, avrds crK€i/jai. Ti ovv St] eanv, e<£?], ov eveKa 7]K€T€; 'iTTTTOKpdrrjS oSc €OTl /-C€V TU)V &TTVxa)pta)V, *A7ToAAoSd>pov vics’, OLKtas peydXrjs re Kai evSai-povos, avrds Se tqv </>vaiv SokcI evdpiXXos etvai C TOIS’ 'fjXlKldiraiS •	eiTldvpeiV 8e pOl 8oK€l cX~
Xoyipos yeveaOai ev rfj rroXei, rovro S oierai ot pdiXiar dv yeveadai, el aol avyye'voiro' ravr’ <*• VO x /	/	\	f
ovv rjoTj av aKoirei, rrorepov rrepi avratv povos oiet 8eiv 8iaXeyea0ai irpos pdvovs, t) per* dXXcov. *Op9d>S, e^T], rrpopTjOrj, <5 Hook pans, virep epov. i~evov yap dv8pa Kal lovra els TtoXeis peyaXas, Kai ev Tavrais TrelOovra tcov vecov rovs ^eXriarovs diToXetiTovTas Tas tcov aXXatv avvovaias t Kai oiKelcov Kal oOveliov, Kal irpeafivrepaiv Kal vecn-repcov, eavrcp avveivai d)s fteXrlovs eaopevovs Sia D rr}V eavrov awovalav, ypr] evXapeiaOai rov ravra TTpdrrovra' ov yap apucpol rrepl avrd fiOovoi re ytyvovrai Kal dXXai 8vapeveial re Kal em^ovXal. eyd) Se rry ao<f>iariKriv reyyr]v fopl pev etvai rraXaidv, rovs Se peraxeipi&pevovs avr^v rujv rrdXaicvv dvSpaiv, <f>o[3ovpevovs rd erra^des avrr}S» TTpooyripa rroieiaOai Kal rrpoKaXvTrreaSai, rovs pev rroiTjaiv, ptov “OpTjpov re Kal 'HoioSop /cat 'Zipawl&rjv, rovs 8e ad reXerds re Kal xp^apipdlas, rovs dp<f)l re 'Opc/jea Kal Movoraiov’ evtovs Se nvas yaOi)pai Kal yvpvaariKTjv, otov ’'Ikkos re o Tapavrivos «ai 6 vvv en u)V ovdevds rjrropv ao-E ^Larrjs "UpodiKOS 6 T/qXvpflpiavos, rd Se apxaiov
Meyapevs* povaiK-qv Se 9A.ya0OKXfjs re 6 vperepos
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tell you our object in coming, and then you must decide.
Well, what is your object ? he asked.
My friend Hippocrates is a native of the city, a son of Apollodorus and one of a great and prosperous family, while his own natural powers seem to make him a match for anyone of his age. I fancy he is anxious to gain consideration in our city, and he believes he can best gain it by consorting with you. So now it is for you to judge whether it will be fittest for you to converse on this matter privately with us alone, or in company with others.
You do right, Socrates, he said, to be so thoughtful on my behalf. For when one goes as a stranger into great cities, and there tries to persuade the best of the young men to drop their other connexions, either with their own folk or with foreigners, both old and young, and to join one’s own circle, with the promise of improving them by this connexion with oneself, such a proceeding requires great caution ; since very considerable jealousies are apt to ensue, and numerous enmities and intrigues. Now I tell you that sophistry is an ancient art, and those men of ancient times who practised it, fearing the odium it involved, disguised it in a decent dress, sometimes of poetry, as in the case of Homer, Hesiod, and Simonides ; sometimes of mystic rites and soothsayings,as did Orpheus, Musaeus and their sects ; and sometimes too, I have observed, of athletics, as with Iccus1 of Tarentum and another still living—as great a sophist as any —Herodicus8 of Selymbria, originally of Megara; and music was the disguise employed by your own
1 A famous athlete and trainer.
£ A trainer who also practised medicine.
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TTpoo^^a erroii/craTO, p,eyas d>v crofacmfc, Kai TlvdoKXeldys 6 Keios Kat aAAoi ttoAAoi. ovtoi TTCtPre?, aurTTcp Xeya), <f>opTj0evres rov (f)0dvov rais 317 reyyais ravrais TTapaTrerdcrpLacriv eypr/aavro' eyd) 8e rovrois a/tracri Kara tovto etvai ov ^vpi^epo/aai' rjyovpiai ydp avrov? ov ri diairpagaodai o e^ovX^-fhyjav’ ov ydp Xa0eiv raw dv0pd)ira)v rovs 8vva-pievovs ev Tai? rroXecri irparreiv, dwirep eveKa ravr earl rd TTpoCryripara' eirei oi ye itoXXoi d)S eiros eirreiv ovSev aicr0dvovrai, aAA’ arr av ovtoi biayyeXXaMH, ravra vpivovoi. to ovv dirodtdpd-oKovra /XT} dvvaudai dirodpavai, aAAa, Karaefjavij B etvai, iroXXrj pcopla Kai tov eTTiyeipr^piaTos, Kai rroXv dvapevecrrepovs Trapeyeodai dvdyKi) tovs dv0pd)7TOVs’ rjyovvTai ydp tov toiovtov irpos to is dXXois Kai iravovpyov eivai. eya) o^v tovtow ttjv evavTiav aTracrav oddv eXrjXvOa, Kai 6pioXoya> Te croifiurrYis etvai koi TraiSeveiv dv0pd)7rovs> Kai evXafleiav TavTrjv oi/zai ^cAtlco eKelvrjs etvai, to dpioXoyeiv piaXXov y egapvov etvai' Kai dXXas \	f	n	ff	\	9	~
irpos TavTrj eoKepipiai, a)OTe, ovv veep eiireiv, C /tT/Sev Seivov irdayeiv Sia to dpioXoyeiv cro<f>icrTrjS etvai. KaiToi rroXXd ye cttj 17877 ei/xt ev tyj TeyvY)-Kai ydp Kai Ta ^vpnravTa iroXXd piot eernv' ovdevds otov ov rravratv dv vpwv Ka0' r/XiKiav TraTrjp eirjv' diore ttoXv pLOi TjdicTTov eoTiv, ei ti /3ovXecr0e, rrepi tovtojv aTravrcov evavTiov tcov evdov ovtcov tov Xoyov 7roieiu0ai. Kai eyd)—virdnrTevaa ydp flov-Xecr0ai avrov rq> re UpobiKtp Kai rep 'IirTTia evdet^ao0ai Kai KaXXo)mcraa0ai, on epaurai avrov I) d<[)iypievoi eirjpiev—Tl ovv, e^rjv eyd), ov Kai IIpo-
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Sikop Kal Tttm'av eKaXecrapev Kal tovs juer’ avrcov, tva eiraKovcra)oav yp&v; flaw pev ovv, e<f>y 6 Uparraydpas. BouAeo^e ovv, 6 KaAAtas c(j>y, (rvvedptov KaraoKevdacopev, cva Kade^dpevot dtaXeyyade; ’EBo/cct xpyv0LL' dupevot 8e irdvres ypets, ujs aKovuopevot dvBpcov erofiaw, Kal avrol T€ avnAa^o/xevot rcov ftdOpcov Kal raw kXlvujv KarecrKeva^opev irapa rep 'Iirirta' eKei yap irpo-virfjpxe rd ftdOpa. ev 8e rovrep KaAAt'as re Kal E ’AA/<t)8ta8^s‘ yKeryv dyovre rov IIpdSiKov, ava-OT1](TaV7€S €K TyS KXtVyS, Kal TOVS /X€Ta TOV UpodiKOV.
’Ettci 8e irdvres cruveKaOe^opeOa, 6 Uparraydpas, Nw 817 dv, Xeyots, di £d>Kpares, erretdy Kal oi8e irdpeun, irepl div dXlyov irpoTepov pwelav eiroiov irpds ep,e virep tov veavlcrKOV. Kal eyd) 318 elirov oTt *H avTTj pot dpy^ eaTtv, di Upaxraydpa, rjirep dpri, irepl div d<f)LKopr)v. ^IiriroKpairjs yap o8e Tvyxdvei ev eiriOvpla d>v Trjs ays crwovcrlas’ 6 tl oSv avTtp diroftycreTai, edv ctoc avvy, rfiecus dv (/jyat irvGeudai.	togovtos o ye ypeTepos Aoyas’.
viroXa^d)v ovv 6 Tlparrayopas elirev veavlvKe, earai toIvvv cot, eav epol cruvys, y dv ypepa epol ovyyevy, dirtevai oucaSe /JeArtopt yeyovert, Kal ev rfj vorepala ravra ravra’ Kal eKaorys ypepas B del eirl rd fleXrtov eirtdiddvai. Kal eyd) aKovaas elirov •	Upayraydpa, tovto pev ovBev Oavpacrrdv
Xeyets, aAAa cIkos, eirel Kav erv, Katirep ryXtKovros
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Agathocles,1 a great sophist, Pythocleides1 of Ceos, and many more. All these, as I say, from fear of ill-will made use of these arts as outer coverings. But I do not conform to the method of all these persons, since I believe they did not accomplish any of their designs : for the purpose of all this disguise could not escape the able men of affairs in each city ; the multitude, of course, perceive practically nothing, but merely echo this or that pronouncement of their leaders. Now to try to run away, and to fail through being caught in the act, shows sad folly in the mere attempt, and must needs make people far more hostile ; for they regard such an one, whatever else he may be, as a rogue. Hence the road I have taken is one entirely opposite to theirs : I admit that I am a sophist and that I educate men ; and I consider this precaution, of admitting rather than denying, the better of the two. There are others besides that I have meditated, so as to avoid, under Heaven, any harm that may come of admitting that I am a sophist. And yet many long years have I now been in the profession, for many in total number are those that I have lived : not one of you all, but in age I might be his father.2 Hence it suits me by far the best, in meeting your wishes, to make my discourse on these matters in the presence of all who are in the house.
On this, as I suspected that he wished to make a display before Prodicus and Hippias, and give himself airs on the personal attachment shown by our coming to him, I remarked : Then surely we must call
1	A music-teacher.
2	In the Meno (91 e) we are told that Protagoras lived nearly seventy years, forty of which he spent in teaching.
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Prodicus and Hippias and their followers to come and listen to us !
By all means, said Protagoras.
Then do you agree, said Callias, to our making a session of it, so that we may sit at ease for our conversation ?
The proposal was accepted ; and all of us, delighted at the prospect of listening to wise men, took hold of the benches and couches ourselves and arranged them where Hippias was, since the benches were there already. Meanwhile Callias and Alcibiades came, bringing with them Prodicus, whom they had induced to rise from his couch, arid Prodicus’ circle also.
When we had all taken our seats,—So now, Socrates, said Protagoras,.since these gentlemen are also present, be so good as to tell what you were mentioning to me a little while before on the young man’s behalf.
To which I replied : The same point, Protagoras, will serve me for a beginning as a moment ago, in regard to the object of my visit. My friend Hippocrates finds himself desirous of joining your classes; and therefore he says he would be glad to know what result he will get from joining them. That is all the speech we have to make.
Then Protagoras answered at once, saying : Young man, you will gain this by coming to my classes, that on the day when you join them you will go home a better man, and on the day after it will be the same; every day you will constantly improve more and more.
When I heard this I said: Protagoras, what you say is not at all surprising, but quite likely, since even
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<bv Kal ovrev crocf)6s, €t rls ere 8i8ageiev o pi; rvy-yavois eirurrapevos, /fcAruuv dv yevoio' aAAa pi) ovtcds, aAA* coaTrep dv el avrcKa /zaAa peraflaXcbv rrjv eircBvptav (IiriroKpdrr)s o8e einBvpyaeie ttjs truvovalas rovrov rov veavlcrKov rov vvv veeoorl eiriS'rjpovvros, ’ZievlpiTirov rov 'HpaKXeebrov, Kal d</>iKopevos Trap* avrov, oiairep irapa ere vvv, C aKoverecev avtov ravra ravra, direp aov, ore.
eKdorrrjs ijpepas £vvcbv avrep ^eXrtevv earac Kal ein,8d>crei,‘ el avrov eiravepoe.ro' rl 8y (/>?]$ fleXrtcD eereaBai Kal els rl embebeyew; eliroi dv avrep 6 ’Lev^cTHTOs, on irpbs ypacfjcKTjv Kav el ' Opday6pa rep Opflalcp eyvyyevopevos, aKovaas eKelvov ravra ravra, direp aov, eiravepoi.ro avrov els 6 ri fleXrlcvv Kaff rjpepav eerrai. eyvyycyvopevos eieetvep, eliroi dv, orc els auAijcrw ovreo 8y Kal erv elire rep reave-D a Kep Kal epx>l virep rovrov epeoruivri, ^iriroKparijs
68e Ylpcjorayopa eruyyevopevos, av avrep rjpepei ervyyevijrat, fleXrccDV direccre, yevopevos Kal revv dXXcw r/pepdiv eKacrrijs ovrevs eircdcDerei. els rl, e5 Tlpevrayopa, Kal irepl rov; Kal 6 Uparrayopas ep,ov ravra aKovvas, hv re KaAajs epcoras, etpr]* <3 ^evKpares, Kal eyd) rots KaXa>s epeurajen -^alpev diroKpivopevos.	'IiriroKpdrijs yap irap* epe a</>-
LKopevos ov irelererac, direp dv eiraOev dXXep rep ervyyevopevos rebv eyoe/jcarrcbv' ol pev yap dXXoc Xeoftebvrac rovs veovs’ Tas yap reyyas avrovs E iree/jevyoras aKovras irdAcv av dyovres ep^aXXoveyiv
els reyyas, Xoyieypovs Te Kal darpovoplav Kal
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you, though so old and so wise, would be made better if someone taught you what you happen not to know. But let me put it another way : suppose Hippocrates here should change his desire all at once, and become desirous of this young fellow’s lessons who has just recently come to town, Zeuxippus of Heraclea, and should approach him, as he now does you, and should hear the very same thing from him as from you,—how on each day that he spent with him he would be better and make constant progress ; and suppose he were to question him on this and ask : In what shall I become better as you say, and to what will my progress be ? Zeuxippus’s reply would be, to painting. Then suppose he came to the lessons of Orthagoras the Theban, and heard the same thing from him as from you, and then inquired of him for what he would be better each day through attending his classes, the answer would be, for fluting. In the same way you also must satisfy this youth and me on this point, and tell us for what, Protagoras, and in what connexion my friend Hippocrates, on any day of attendance at the classes of Protagoras, will go away a better man, and on each of the succeeding days will make a like advance.
When Protagoras heard my words,—You do right, he said, to ask that, while I am only too glad to answer those who ask the right question. For Hippocrates, if he comes to me, will not be treated as he would have been if he had joined the classes of an ordinary sophist. The generality of them maltreat the young ; for when they have escaped from the arts they bring them back against their will and force them into arts, teaching them
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yecojuerptav real piovcriKyv bibdoKOVTes—Kal dpia els tov 'Iirirlav aireftXeipe—napd 3* ep,e d(f>iKopi€vos piaflycreTai ov irepl aXXov rov y irepl ov yKei. to be pddypd ecrriv evftovXla irepl re Tcbv olKelaw birtos dv dpiara Tyv avrov oIkiov bioiKoi, Kal irepl 19 rcov rys irdXecos, bircos ra rys irdXecos bvvardyraros
dv eiy Kal irpdrreiv Kal Xeyeiv.
TAp\ efiyv eyd), eiropial aov Tip Xdycp; bo Ke is yap p,oi Xeyeiv ttjv iroXiriKyv reyyyv Kal viriayveiadai iroieiv dvbpas dyadovs iroXlras.
Avro pev ovv tovto eariv, efiy, di IZcokpares, to eirdyyeXpa, 6 eirayyeXXopai.
TH KaXdv, oyv 3’ eyd>, reyvy^a dpa Ke Kry oat, eiirep KeKTyaar ov yap ti dXXo irpds ye ae elpy-aerai y direp vocb. eyd) yap tovto, di H parr ay6pa, B ovk <ppiT]V bibaKTOv etvai, crol be Xeyovn ovk eyoo oircos [av]1 diricrrd). bdev be avro Tjyovpiai ov bibaKTov etvai jaijS’ vtt’ dvOpdircov irapaaKevaardv dvOpcbiTOis, biKaids eipit elite iv.	eyd) yap ’A9r]-
valovs, dicrirep Kal oi dXXoi ^EXXrjves, </>i]pil cro-cfiovs etvai. dpa) ovv, brav avXXeyujpiev els tt/v eKKXryrlav, eiteibav irepl olKobopilas ti bey itpat;ai ryv irdXiv, tovs olKobdpiovs pieTaitepiiro-pievovs avpflovXovs irepl tcov oiKobopiypidTcov, orav be irepl vaviryylas, tovs vaviryyovs, Kal raXXa C irdvTa ovrcos, bora yyovvTai piadyrd tc Kal bibaKTa etvai* edv be tis dXXos eirixeipy avrois crvpi-flovXeveiv, bv eKeivoi piy oiovrai bypiiovpybv etvai, Kav naw KaXbs y Kal irXovaios Kal tcov yewaloov, ovbev ti piaXXov dirobexovrai, aAAa KaTayeXcbm
1 &v seel. Heindorf.
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arithmetic and astronomy and geometry and music (and here he glanced at Hippias); whereas, if he applies to me, he will learn precisely and solely that for which he has come. That learning consists of good judgement in his own affairs, showing how best to order his own home ; and in the affairs of his city, showing how he may have most influence on public affairs both in speech and in action.
I wonder, I said, whether I follow what you are saying; for you appear to be speaking of the civic science, and undertaking to make men good citizens.
That, Socrates, he replied, is exactly the purport of what I profess.
Then it is a goodly accomplishment that you have acquired, to be sure, I remarked, if indeed you have acquired it—to such a man'as you I may say sincerely what I think. For this is a thing, Protagoras, that I did not suppose to be teachable; but when you say it is, I do not see how I am to disbelieve it. How I came to think that it cannot be taught, or provided by men for men, I may be allowed to explain. I say, in common with the rest of the Greeks, that the Athenians are wise. Now I observe, when we are collected for the Assembly, and the city has to deal with an affair of building, we send for builders to advise us on what is proposed to be built; and when it is a case of laying down a ship, we send for shipwrights ; and so in all other matters which are considered learnable and teachable : but if anyone else, whom the people do not regard as a craftsman, attempts to advise them, no matter how handsome and wealthy and well-born he may be, not one of these things induces them to accept him ; they merely laugh him to scorn and shout him down,
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Kal Oopvflovcriv, eats dv rj avrds diroerrfj 6 cm-yeipcdv Xeyeiv Kar adopvflrjO els, r) ot ro^orat avrov d<f>eXKVcra)criv Tj egdpawrai KeXevdvraw raw rrpv-rdvea)v. rrepl pev ovv dw o’lovrai ev reyvq etvai, ovra) 8iarrpdrrovrai' erreiddv 8e n rrepl rqs rrdXeais D dioiK'qcrears 8er) flovXevcraadai, (rvpftovXevei av-rots aviarapevos rrepl rovrcov opotats pev reKraw, dpotajs 8e yaXKevs, GKvrordpos, eprropos, vav-KX'qpos, rrXovoios, rrevqs, yevvaios, ayevvqs, Kat rovrois ovdels rovro errirrX'qrret ajcrrrep rots rep or epov, on ov8ap60ev pa0dw, ovSe ovros St-8aaKaXov ovdevds avrcp, erreira crvp/SovXeveiv errvyeipei’ 8qXov yap, on ov^ 'qyovvrab 8i8aKrov etvai.	pq rotvvv on' rd koivov rqs rrdXecos
E ovrajs ^yei, dXXa I8la ppiv ot crofiarraroi Kai dpicrroi raw iroXiraiv ravr'qv rqv dperqv qv eyovcnv ovv otot re aXXois irapadiddvai’ errel TlepiKXrjS, o rovrawi raw veavicrKaw rrar'qp, rovrovs a pev 8i8aoKaXa>v eiyero KaXais Kal ev erratdevaev, d Se 120 avrds crowds eanv, ovre avrds rraidevei ovre rat dXXa) Trapadtdawriv, aAA’ avrol rrepiiovres vepovrai aiairep dcderoi, eav ttov avrdparoi rrepirvyaiai rfi dperrp el Se flovXei, WXeivi.av, rov ’AXKiftiddov rovrovi veayrepov a8eX<f>6v, errirpoirevaw 6 avros o&ros dv-qp HepiKXqs, SeStco? rrepl avrov pq 8ia<f)6apfj 8tj vtto ’AXKifii.d8ov, aTroairdoas arrd rovrov, Kara0ep,evos ev ,Apt<f>povos errai8eve’ Kal irplv e£ prjvas yeyovevai, arredcuKe rovnp ovk B eyaw 6 n yp'qaairo avrat. Kai dXXovs aoi rrap-
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until either the speaker retires from his attempt, overborne by the clamour, or the tipstaves pull him from his place or turn him out altogether by order of the chair. Such is their procedure in matters which they consider professional. But when they have to deliberate on something connected with the administration of the State, the man who rises to advise them on this may equally well be a smith, a shoemaker, a merchant, a sea-captain, a rich man, a poor man, of good family or of none, and nobody thinks of casting in his teeth, as one would in the former case, that his attempt to give advice is justified by no instruction obtained in any quarter, no guidance of any master ; and obviously it is because they hold that here the thing cannot be taught. Nay further, it is not only so with the service of the State, but in private life our best and wisest citizens are unable to transmit this excellence of theirs to others; for Pericles, the father of these young fellows here, gave them a first-rate training in the subjects for which he found teachers, but in those of which he is himself a master he neither trains them personally nor commits them to another’s guidance, and so they go about grazing at will like sacred oxen, on the chance of their picking up excellence here or there for themselves. Or, if you like, there is Cleinias, the younger brother of Alcibiades here, whom this same Pericles, acting as his guardian, and fearing he might be corrupted, I suppose, by Alcibiades, carried off from his brother and placed in Ariphron’s family to be educated: but before six months had passed he handed him back to Alcibiades, at a loss what to do with him. And there are a great many others whom I could mention to you as having
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ttgAAovs1 €X<t) Xeyeiv, ot avrol dyadol ovres ov3eva TTCOTTOTG fteXrlo) CTTOLTjaay ovre TCOV OLKeloJV ovre row dXAorplcov. eyco ovv, a> Hpcorayopa, els ravra dTToftXeTTOJV ov\ ryyovpai 3b3aKrdv etvat dperTjv' &7T€L$ri 3e crov aKovu) ravra Xeyovros, Kapirropab Kal olpal rl ere Xeyebv 8ta rd TyyebaOab ere rroXXcdv pev epirebpov yeyovevab, vroXXa 8e pepa07]Kevab, rd de avrov e^evp'rjKevab. et ovv e^et? evapyeerrepov rfplv eirbdebgab, a)S 3c3aicr6v C eerrtv rj aperrp prj ^Oov'qerrjs, dXX* emdebgov. ’AAA , co Sco/cpares, e^iy, ou ^ov'qaa)’ aAAa norepov vpbiv, co? TTpecrpvrepos vecorepot-s, p,v9ov Xeycov eTTbbcL^oj Xoycp ftLcgeXOaiv; ttoXXoI ovv avrep vireXa^ov ra>v TrapaKaOrpjbivcov, d-rrorepa)? flovXobro, ovra) Siegbevai. doK€t rolvvv p,ot, ^apte-orepov elvai. pbvdov vp.lv XeyeLV.
THv yap TTore xpdvos, ore Oeol pev ^crav, Ovrjrd D yevrj ovk yv. CTrec^Tj 3e Kal rovrobg xpdvos Y}X()ev elpappevos yeveaecos, rvTrovcnv avrd Oeol yr^S ev8ov ck yrjs Kal mipos pl^avres Kal r&v oaa TTvpl Kal yrj Kepdvvvrai,. eTretS^ 3’ dyeiv avra irpos </>&$ epeXXov, 'Trpocrera^av IlpoprjOeb Kal i^jTTbp,q0el Koaprjaal re Kal velpai Zvvdpebs eKa-arobs o)g TTpejreb. Tlpoprjdea 8e Trapabrelrab ^TTbprjOevs avrds velpab, velpavros 8* epov, e^, E emcr/ce^ar /cat ovreo Tretcra? vepeb. vepcov 8e rocs pev bayyv dvev ra%ovs Ttpoarjirre, rovs 8’ aaOevearepovs ra^ec eKocrpeb' rovs 8e a/TrAt^e,
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never succeeded, though virtuous themselves, in making anyone else better, either of their own or of other families. I therefore, Protagoras, in view of these facts, believe that virtue is not teachable : but when I hear you speak thus, I am swayed over, and suppose there is something in what you say, because I consider you to have gained experience in many things and to have learnt many, besides finding out some for yourself. So if you can demonstrate to us more explicitly that virtue is teachable, do not grudge us your demonstration.
No, Socrates, I will not grudge it you ; but shall I, as an old man speaking to his juniors, put my demonstration in the form of a fable, or of a regular exposition ?
Many of the company- sitting by him instantly bade him treat his subject whichever way he pleased.
Well then, he said, I fancy the more agreeable way is for me to tell you a fable.
There was once a time when there were gods, but no mortal creatures. And when to these also came their destined time to be created, the gods moulded their forms within the earth, of a mixture made of earth and fire and all substances that are compounded with fire and earth. When they were about to bring these creatures to light, they charged Prometheus and Epimetheus to deal to each the equipment of his proper faculty. Epimetheus besought Prometheus that he might do the dealing himself• “ And when I have dealt,” he said, “ you shall examine.” Having thus persuaded him he dealt; and in dealing he attached strength without speed to some, while the weaker he equipped with speed ; and some he armed, while devising for others, along
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Tot? 8’ aoirXov dbdovs <f>vabv aXXrjv rbv* avroZs epbrjxavaro dvvapcv et? o-cor^piav. a p,ev yap avTcov crpbbKporijrb r)/j,TTLcrx€> irrqvov (pvyrjv i] Kardyebov obKrjcrbV evepbev' a 8e ijvfe pbeyeOeb, 21 rtpBe avrdp avra e crco^e' Kal raXXa ovroos eiravbcrdiv evejue. ravra Be epbijxavdro evXdftebav eycov pbr/ rb yevos dbcrrajOebi]’ eirebdr] Be aurot? aAAi/Ao-(frOopbow Bca^vya? eirr)pKecre, irpos ras ck Abds tapas evfiapebav epbr/yavaro dp,(f)bevvvs avra irv-KvaZs re Opb£l Kal arepeoZs deppbacrbv, IkovoZs pbev afjbvvab yebpbtdva, dvvaroZs Be /cat Kavpbara, Kal et? evvas lovabv oircos virdpyob rd avra ravra arpojpbvrj obKeba re Kab avrotpvrjs tKacrrap’ Kab B Vito irodcov rd p,ev dirXats, rd Be dvvgb1 Kal dep/jbaau arepeoZs Kal dvalpbobs. rovvrevdev rpocfaas aAAoi? aAAa? egeirdpb^e, robs pbev eK yfjs /SordvYjV, aXXobs oe oevopoov Kapirovs, robs oe pbt,a$' earb o ob$ edcoKev etvab rpotfyv ^cocov dXXcov flopdv‘ Kal roZs pbev dXbyoyovtav irpoarji/je, roZ$ 8’ dvaXbcrKopbevobs viro rovrcov iroXvyovbav, auinjplav ra> yeveb tto-pb^ivv. are dy ovv ov irdvv rb ao(f>ds cov 6 'J&irbpb'q-C Oevs eXaOev avrov KaravaXcocra? ra? dvvdpbebs els rd aXoya’ Xobirdv dr] aKoapbrjrov erb avra> yv rd dv0po)ira)v yevos, Kal r/iropeb d rb xpr/aacro. airopovvrb Be avrcp epyerab UpopbijOevs eirujKe-i/jopLevos rr]V vopbrjv, Kal dpa ra pbev aAAa ^wa epLp,eXd)s rrdvrayv eyovra, rov Be dv0pa)irov yvpbvdv re Kal dvvirodrjrov Kal dcrrpoorov Kal doirXov’ pdp de Kal 7] cbpbappbevr] rjpbepa iraprjv, ev edeb Kal avOpcviTov egbevab ck yrjs els </>d)s. diropla ovv
1 Baiter: 6pi£lv mss.
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with an unarmed condition, some different faculty for preservation. To those which he invested with smallness he dealt a winged escape or an underground habitation; those which he increased in largeness he preserved by this very means ; and he dealt all the other properties on this plan of compensation. In contriving all this he was taking precaution that no kind should be extinguished ; and when he had equipped them with avoidances of mutual destruction, he devised a provision against the seasons ordained by Heaven, in clothing them about with thick-set hair and solid hides, sufficient to ward off winter yet able to shield them also from the heats, and so that on going to their lairs they might find in these same things a bedding of their own that was native to each ; and some he shod with hoofs, others with claws and solid, bloodless hides. Then he proceeded to furnish each of them with its proper food, some with pasture of the earth, others with fruits of trees, and others again with roots; and to a certain number for food he gave other creatures to devour: to some he attached a paucity in breeding, and to others, which were being consumed by these, a plenteous brood, and so procured survival of their kind. Now Epimetheus, being not so wise as he might be, heedlessly squandered his stock of properties on the brutes; he still had left unequipped the race of men, and was at a loss what to do with it. As he was casting about, Prometheus arrived to examine his distribution, and saw that whereas the other creatures were fully and suitably provided, man was naked, unshod, unbedded, unarmed; and already the destined day was come, whereon man like the rest should emerge from earth
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eyopevos 6 UpoprjBevs, rjvriva uooTrjplav t<5 dvdpd)7T(p evpot, KXeirrei 'Hf/talcrrov Kal ’ABrjvas D ttjv evTeyyov ao<f>tav avv irvpl—dju^avov ydp rjv dveV ITVpOS aVTT]V KTTjTTJV T(p 7) XPr]cr^P7)V Y^^' aBai—Kal ovroo St) Scope irai dvBpcbircp. ttjv pev OVV 7T€pl TOV fttoV CTO (f) LOW avSpCOTTOS TdVTTj €(7^€, ttjv Se ttoXitiktjv ovk etyev fy Y^P ^^pd r^p Ail’ Tip 3e UpoprjBei els pev rrp> aKpoiroXiv rrjv tov Aids OlKTfaiV OVKCTl €V6X<Vp€l ClVeXBeiV’ TTpOS Se Kal ai Aids (ftvXaKal </>oftepal fyrav eis Se to Trjs E iAB'qvds Kal 'H^cuarov oiKrjpa rd koivov, ev ip e(/>iXoT€xyeirr]V> XaBcov eicrepyeTai, Kal KXei/ras Try T€ ep/TTVpOV T€Xyr]V TT]V TOV * I{(/>aloTOV Kal TT)V dXXrjv ttjv Ttjs ^AOrjvas SIScocriv dv3pa)7T(p, Kal ck 522 tovtov eviropla piev dvOpcdirtp tov ftlov ylyverai, UpopvqOea Se Si ’Etrip/rjOea vcrrepov, farep XeyeTai, kXotttjs SIkt] pLerfjXOev.
3e d dvOpcoTTos Betas pieTeax^ piotpas, irpcoTov p,ev Sia. TTjV tov Beov (jvyyeveiav £(pcov pwvov Beovs evdpLicre, Kal eirexelpei ftcopiovs tc iSpveaBai Kal dyaXpiara Bedov eireiTa </)oovTjv Kal ovopiaTa Tayy SirjpBpcdcraTO Trj Teyvy, Kal oiK^aeis Kal eaBrjTas Kal vnoSecreis Kal arpcopivds koX tols ck yrjs Tpo(/>ds TjvpeTO. ovtu) Srj irapecrK€vacrp,€voi kot apyds dvBpooTToi cpKow urropdSriv, iroXeis Se B ovk fyrav aTTcdXXwro ovv vtto tcov Orjplcov Sid to ‘rravrax'r] avrdov dcrBeveorepoi etvai, Kal rj S^piiovp-yiKTj rexyr) avrois irpos piev Tpot/rrjv iKav^ ftoTjBds ^v, ‘irpds Se tov tcov Brjplcov TroXepiov evSetfs' TroXiTiKTjV ydp Teyvrjv ovitoj eiyov, ^s pepos ttoXc-pitciq. e^rprovv Sr^ dBpol^eaBai Kal crcp^ecrBai
1 i.e. of arts originally apportioned to gods alone.
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to light. Then Prometheus, in his perplexity as to what preservation he could devise for man, stole from Hephaestus and Athena wisdom in the arts together with fire—since by no means without fire could it be acquired or helpfully used by any—and he handed it there and then as a gift to man. Now although man acquired in this way the wisdom of daily life, civic wisdom he had not, since this was in the possession of Zeus ; Prometheus could not make so free as to enter the citadel which is the dwellingplace of Zeus, and moreover the guards of Zeus were terrible: but he entered unobserved the building shared by Athena and Hephaestus for the pursuit of their arts, and stealing Hephaestus’s fiery art and all Athena’s also he gave them to man, and hence it is that man gets facility for his livelihood, but Prometheus, through Epimetheus’ fault, later on (the story goes) stood his trial for theft.
And now that man was partaker of a divine portion,1 he, in the first place, by his nearness of kin to deity, was the only creature that worshipped gods, and set himself to establish altars and holy images ; and secondly, he soon was enabled by his skill to articulate speech and words, and to invent dwellings, clothes, sandals, beds, and the foods that are of the earth. Thus far provided, men dwelt separately in the beginning, and cities there were none; so that they were being destroyed by the wild beasts, since these were in all ways stronger than they; and although their skill in handiwork was a sufficient aid in respect of food, in their warfare with the beasts it was defective; for as yet they had no civic art, which includes the art of war. So they sought to band themselves together and secure
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Krt^owes TroAets* or* ovv aOpoiaOecev, t^Ikov? dAAiyAous are ovk exovr€S rVv iroXiriKr)v rexyriv, C cuare ttoAim uKe^avvvpievoi Siefflelpovro. Zevs ovv
Belcras nepl rep yevei rjpcijv, p/q diroXoiro nav, '^Lppsfjv reprei dyovra els dvOpcorovs al8co re Kai 81kt]v> iv* etev rdXecov Kocrpoi re Kal 8ecrpol <f>tXlas away coyot.	epcora ovv 'Eppxjs Ata, rlva ovv
rporrov 8otrj 8lkt]v Kal al8co avOpcoirois' irdrepov cos at reyyat veveprjvrai, ovreo Kal r auras velpico; vevep/qvrai 8e <SSe* els eycov larpiKqv roXXois iKavds I8icorais, Kal ot dXXot 8ppiiovpyol’ Kal 8ikt]v 8y Kal al8u) ovreo 3d) ev rois avOpcoirois, t} D €77i ravras velpco; erl r dvr as, e</>r] 6 Zev?, Kal irdvres p-ereyovrevv’ ov yap av yevoivro rroXeis, el dXlyoi avra)V pereyoiev dtarrep aXXcov rexyevv’ Kal vopov ye Oes trap* ep,ov, rov pur} Svvdpievov alSovs Kat 8lkt]s pereyeiv Krelveiv d)S voaov TroXecvs-ovra> Sr}, co ^icoKpares, Kal Sta Taura ot re dXXot Kal ’AOrjvaioi, orav pev ire pl dperrjs reKroviKyjs Xdyos t) aAAi]s nvos 8rjpiiovpyiKrjs, dXlyots oiovrai E piereivai avpflovXps, Kal eav ns eKros dvv rcov dXlyoiv aupftovXeuy, ovk avexovrai, cos erv (bps’ cIkotcos, cos eyco c^rjpir orav 8e els crvp^ovXrjv 323 rroXinKTjs dperrjs icocriv, rjv Set Sia StKatocru^s iraarav levai Kal acocbpoavvys, cIkotcos dravros dv-Spos dve^ovrat, cos iravrl TrpocrrjKov ravrips ye pereyeiv rrjs dperrjs, prrj etvai 7roAets. avrp, <3 ^coKpares, rovrov air la- iva 8e prj oirj arraracrffai, cos T<p dvn rjyovvrai rravres dvOpcorroi ravra dv8pa 134
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their lives by founding cities. Now as often as they were banded together they did wrong to one another through the lack of civic art, and thus they began to be scattered again and to perish. So Zeus, fearing that our race was in danger of utter destruction, sent Hermes to bring respect and right among men, to the end that there should be regulation of cities and friendly ties to draw them together. Then Hermes asked Zeus in what manner then was he to give men right and respect: “ Am I to deal them out as the arts have been dealt ? That dealing was done in such wise that one man possessing medical art is able to treat many ordinary men, and so with the other craftsmen. Am I to place among men right and respect in this way also, or deal them out to all ? ” “ To all,” replied Zeus ; “ let all have their share; for cities cannot be formed if only a few have a share of these as of other arts. And make thereto a law of my ordaining, that he who cannot partake of respect and right shall die the death as a public pest.” Hence it comes about, Socrates, that people in cities, and especially in Athens, consider it the concern of a few to advise on cases of artistic excellence or good craftsmanship, and if anyone outside the few gives advice they disallow it, as you say, and not without reason, as I think: but when they meet for a consultation on civic art, where they should be guided throughout by justice and good sense, they naturally allow advice from everybody, since it is held that everyone should partake of this excellence, or else that states cannot be. This, Socrates, is the explanation of it. And that you may not think you are mistaken, to show how all men verily believe that everyone
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fJL€Te)(€W dlKaiOaVVTJS TC KCU TT]S dXXrjS 7roXiriKT]S dperfjs, rode av Xafle reKprfpiov. ev ydp rais aAAai? dperais, diarrep av Acyeiy, edv ri? <f>rj dya9d$ avXrprrjs etvai, x] dXXxjv xjvnvovv rexyrjv, xjv pix] eanv, r/ KarayeX&aiv rj ^aAe7ratPoucri, Kai oi oiKeioi rrpoaidvres vovOerovaiv dis piaivopievov' B dv de diKaioavvx] Kal dv rfj dXXr] ttoXitikt] dperrj, edv riva Kal eidwaiv on adiKos eanv, dav ovros avrds Ka0y avrov rdXx]0xj Xeyp dvavrlov ttoXXcov, o eKei aa)</>poavvx]v xpyovvro etvai, rdXTjOfj Xeyeiv, dvravOa piavlav, Kal (fiaaiv irdvras deiv cfidvai etvai diKalovs, dav re d>aiv edv re pix], rj pialveadai rov piT] TrpoaTTOiovpievov diKaioavv'qv d)S dvayKacov C ovdeva ovnv' ovyl apicos ye tt<ms p>ereyeiv avrrjs, r]
piT] etvai ev dvOpdrrrois.
"On piev ovv navr* dvdpa eiKonos drrodeyovrai Trepl ravrrjs rfjs aperrjs avpflovXov did rd rjyeiaOai iravrl piereivai avrrjs, ravra Xeya)’ on de avrrjv ov (ftvaei Tjyovvrai etvai ovd* arro rov avropidrov, dXXa didaKrdv re Kal eg empieXelas rrapaylyveadai a> dv rrapaylyvrjrai, rovro aoi pier a rovro rrei-D pdaopiai arrodeigat. oaa ydp rjyovvrai dXXrjXovs KaKa e%eiv dvOpamoi ^>vaei x] rvyr], ovdels Ovpiovrai ovde vovOerei ovde diddaKei ovde KoXdgei rovs ravra e^pvras, iva pirj roiovroi cvaiv, aAA* eXeov~ aiv’ otov rovs aia%povs rj apiiKpovs rj daOeveis ns ovnos dvdr]ros, utare n rovnov errixeipeiv rroieiv; ravra piev yap, otpiai, laaaiv on (jrvaei re Kal Tvxi) rois dvOpdiTTOis ylyverai, rd KaXa Kal rdvav-136
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partakes of justice and the rest of civic virtue, I can offer yet a further proof. In all other excellences, as you say, when a man professes to be good at flute-playing or any other art in which he has no such skill, they either laugh him to scorn or are annoyed with him, and his people come and reprove him for being so mad : but where justice or any other civic virtue is involved, and they happen to know that a certain person is unjust, if he confesses the truth about his conduct before the public, that truthfulness which in the former arts they would regard as good sense they here call madness. Everyone, they say, should profess to be just, whether he is so or not, and whoever does not make some pretension to justice is mad; since it is held that all without exception must needs partake of it in some wray or other, or else not be of human kind.
Take my word for it, then, that they have good reason for admitting everybody as adviser on this zirtue, owing to their belief that everyone has some )f it; and next, that they do not regard it as latural or spontaneous, but as something taught md acquired after careful preparation by those who icquire it,—of this I will now endeavour to convince fou. In all cases of evils which men deem to have jefallen their neighbours by nature or fortune, lobody is wroth with them or reproves or lectures yr punishes them, when so afflicted, with a view to heir being other than they are ; one merely pities hem. Who, for instance, is such a fool as to try ;o do anything of the sort to the ugly, the puny, >r the weak ? Because, I presume, men know that t is by nature and fortune that people get these hings, the graces of life and their opposites. But
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Tta tovtoi?* oora 8e ef empeXeias Kal daKTjcrews Kal didayrjs olovrai yiyveorO ai dyaOd. dvOpdrnois, E edv ns ravra prj eyrp aAAa rdvavria rovrwv KaKa, €7Ti rovrois ttov ot re Ovpol yiyvovrai Kal at KoXdcreis Kal at vovOerryreis. div eerrlv ev Kal r] ddiKia Kal t) dcre/Heia Kal avXX^drjv irav rd 24 evavriov rfjs rroXirtKfjs dperfjs’ evOa Tray wawt
Ovpovrai Kal vovOerei, dfjXov on cos empeXetas Kal paffijcreajs Krrjrrjs ovcrps. el yap eOeXeis eworjcrai rd KoXd^eiv, <3 Ticokpares, rovs adtKovv-ras ri nore dvvarai, avrd ere 8i8a£ei, ori ot ye dvdpcoTTOL yyovvrai rrapacrKevacrrdv eivai dperrjv. ovdels yap KoAd^ec rovs adiKovvras irpos rodrep rov B vovv eycov Kal rovrov eveKa, on ydiKyerev, derris
prj d)(J7rep Orjptov dXoylurujs npnopeirar 6 de per a Xdyov erriyeipcov KoXd^eiv ov rov Trap-eX'qXvOdros eveKa ddiK^paros npcopeirai—ov yap dv rd ye Trpaydev ayevrjrov Oelrj—aAAa rov peX-Xovros xdpiv, Iva prj avdis ddiKi^crr} pr/re avrds ovros pr/re dXXos d rovrov idcov KoXacrOevra’ Kal roiavrrjv diavotav eycov diavoeirai Traidevryv eivai dperrjv dirorpoirqs yovv eveKa KoXd^ei. ravrrjv 0 ofiv rrjv dd^av irdvres eyovaiv, dcrourrep npcopovvrai
Kal Idla Kal dypoena' npcopovvrai de Kal KoXd-Qovratr ot re aAAot avtipaynxH ovs av o^vrat ddiKeiv, Kal ovy rjKiara *Adrjvaioi, ot crol iroXirai' wore Kara rovrov rov Xdyov Kal *AO^vaiot elcn rwv 'pyovpdvcuv irapaaKevaerrdv eivai Kal didarerdv dperrjv. ws pev ovv eiKorcos dvrodeyovrai ot crol TroXcrai Kal yaXKews Kal erKvrordpov ovpflov-Xevovros rd. TroXiriKa, koi on StSa/erov koi Trapa-
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as to all the good things that people are supposed to get by application and practice and teaching, where these are lacking in anyone and only their opposite evils are found, here surely are the occasions for wrath and punishment and reproof. One of them is injustice, and impiety, and in short all that is opposed to civic virtue ; in such case anyone will be wroth with his neighbour and reprove him, clearly because the virtue is to be acquired by application and learning. For if you will consider punishment, Socrates, and what control it has over wrong-doers, the facts will inform you that men agree in regarding virtue as procured. No one punishes a wrong-doer from the mere contemplation or on account of his wrong-doing, unless one takes unreasoning vengeance like a wild beast. But he who undertakes to punish with reason does not avenge himself for the past offence, since he cannot make what was done as though it had not come to pass ; he looks rather to the future, and aims at preventing that particular person and others who see him punished from doing wrong again. And being so minded he must have in mind that virtue comes by training: for you observe that he punishes to deter. This then is the accepted view of all who seek requital in either private or public life; and while men in general exact requital and punishment from those whom they suppose to have wronged them, this is especially the case with the Athenians, your fellow-citizens, so that by our argument the Athenians also share the view that virtue is procured and taught. Thus I have shown that your fellow-citizens have good reason for admitting a smith’s or cobbler’s counsel in public affairs, and that they hold virtue to be
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D oKevaardv rjyovvrai aperrjv, dirodedeiKral ooc, <3 Sco/cpare?, ucavcds, cos y epioi </>aiverai.
*Ert 8rj Aoitttj arropca eariv, rjv arropeis rrepi rcov avdpcdv rcov dyad co v, rt S^rcre oi dv8pes oi ayadoi ra [dv aAAa rovs avrcdv vieis 8i8doKovaiv, a 8i8aaKaAcov ej^erai, Kai oocftovs ttocoveriv, rjv 8e avroi aperr/v ayaOoi, ov8evd$ fleAriovs ttolovoi. rovrov 8rj rrepi, co H co kpares, ovk&ti pivOdv aoi cpco, aAAa Adyov. c3Se ydp ewdrjaov rrdrepov E €orc n ev, rj ovk eariv, ov dvayKaiov rrdvras rovs rroAiras pwe%eiv, eirrep pieXAec rrdAis etvai; ev rovreo ydp avrrj Averai rj arropia, rjv av arropeis, rj aAAoOi ov8apcov. ei piev ydp ean Kai tovto ean rd ev ov reKToviKrj ovde yoAKeta ov8e Kepapieia, aAAa 8iKaioavvrj Kai acocfipoavv'q koi to oaiov \25 etvai, /cat avAATq^rjv ev avrd rrpoaayopevco etvai dv8pds dperr/v ei rovr' eoriv, ov 8ei ‘irdvras pierex^i’V Kai pcera rovrov rrdvr av8pa, eav ri Kai dAAo povArjrai piavOdveiv irpaTreiv, ovreo irpdr-reiv, dvev 8e rovrov pirj, rj rov pvq pcereyovra Kai 8i8aaKeiv Kai KoAd^eiv, Kai irai8a Kai dv8pa Kai yvvaiKa, ecoairep dv KoAa^dpievos fleArlcov yevrjrai, os S’ av per) vrraKOvr) KoAa^dpievos Kai 8i8aaKopievos} B cos aviarov ovra rovrov e/c^aAAeiv e/c rcov rroAecov rj arroKreiveiv ei ovreo piev eyec, ovreo S’ avrov •nec^vkotos oi dyaOoi dv8pe$ el rd piev aAAa 8c~ 8doKovrai rovs vieis, tovto 8e prf, oKei/rai cos Oavpidaioi1 yiyvovrai oi dyadoi. on piev ydp 8i8aKTov avro rjyovvrai Kai i8ia Kai 8rjpioala, arredei^apiev’ 8i8oktov 8e ovros Kai Oeparrevrov rd piev aAAa apa rovs vieis 8i8daKovrai, e<j> ols ovk 1 Oaviifarioi Kroschel: ffavnaalw mss.
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taught and procured: of this I have given you satisfactory demonstration, Socrates, as it appears to me.
I have yet to deal with your remaining problem about good men, why it is that these good men have their sons taught the subjects in the regular teachers’ courses, and so far make them wise, but do not make them excel in that virtue wherein consists their own goodness. On this point, Socrates, I shall give you argument instead of fable. Now consider : is there, or is there not, some one thing whereof all the citizens must needs partake, if there is to be a city ? Here, and nowhere if not here, is the solution of this problem of yours. For if there is such a thing, and that one thing, instead of being the joiner’s or smith’s or potter’s art, is rather justice and temperance and holiness — in short, what I may put together and call a man’s virtue ; and if it is this whereof all should partake and wherewith everyone should proceed to any further knowledge or action, but should not if he lacks it; if we should instruct and punish such as do not partake of it, whether child or husband or wife, until the punishment of such persons has made them better, and should cast forth from our cities or put to death as incurable whoever fails to respond to such punishment and instruction ; —if it is like this, and yet, its nature being so, good men have their sons instructed in everything else but this, what very surprising folk the good are found to be ! For we have proved that they regard this thing as teachable both in private and in public life, and then, though it may be taught and fostered, are we to say that they have their sons taught everything
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carl Odvaros rj fypla, edv prj emcrrcovrai,, €<£’ <S 8e rj re &]pla Qdvaros avrdov rots iraicrl Kal C </>vyal prj paBovai, pr]8e BeparrevOeLcrLv els aper^v,
Kal irpds T(p Bavdrcp xprjp,dTU)V re d^pevarets Kal d)$ erros elrretv cruAA^S^v r&v olkcdv dvarportal, ravra 8’ dpa ov 8i8daKovrai ov8’ erripeXovvrai itacrav empeXecav; o’lead al ye XPV> & ^(VKpares.
’Ek rral8(vv apiKpcov dpgdpevot, pdxp(> ovrrep dv ^dicri, Kal 8i8dctKovcri Kal vovBerovcnv. erteidav Oarrov avvvfi ti$ rd Xeydpeva, Kal rpotfrds Kal prfrrjp Kal rratdaycoyds Kal avrds 6 rrarrjp rrepl D rovrov 8iapdxovrat, ottco? dos ^eXnaros earat, d rrats, Trap' eKacrrov Kal epyov Kal Xdyov 8c8d-oKovres Kal evdeiKvvpevot, orc rd pev 8lKaiov, rd de aoLKOV, Kai, rode /Lieu KaAov, Tooc de
/cat ro8e p,ev ocnov, r68e 8e dvdcrtov, koI rd p,ev Troiei, rd 8e purj rrolec' Kal edv p,ev eKtvv TTelOrjTai' el 8e prf, cocnrep ^vXov 8i,a(TTpe(/)6p,€vov Kal Kap,-•nrdpevov evBvvovcav arreiXaLS Kal nX^yats. perd 8e ravra els 8c8aoKaXa)v TTep/rrovres rroXv paXXov evreXXovrai empeXetcrOaL evKoerplas rdov TralSoov E ypappdrwv re Kal Kcdaplaecvs’ ot 8e 8i8a-aKaXoi rovrcov re empeXovvrat, Kal CTretSav av ypdppara pddcvat Kal peXXcvcn crvvijaeLV rd yeypappeva, dtarrep rore rrjv (fxov^v, rrapa-rideacriv avrois errl r&v padpcov dvaycyvcoaKeiv rrovqrcov dyaffcDv rrotypara Kal cKpavdavecv avay-326 Ka^ovaLV, ev ots rroXXal pev vovderycreLS eveiai, rroXXal 8e 8iego8oi Kal erracvoc Kat eyKcopca rraXaidiv dv8pa>v dyaBcdv, iva d rrats ^rjXivv pt~ prjrai Kal dpeyrjraL roLOvros yevecrdat. ol r av Ki>Oapujral, erepa roiavra, aaK^pocrvvrjs re 142
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in which the penalty for ignorance is not death, but in a matter where the death-penalty or exile awaits their children if not instructed and cultivated in virtue—and not merely death, but confiscation of property and practically the entire subversion of their house—here they do not have them taught or take the utmost care of them ? So at any rate we must conclude, Socrates.
They teach and admonish them from earliest childhood till the last day of their lives. As soon as one of them grasps what is said to him, the nurse, the mother, the tutor, and the father himself strive hard that the child may excel, and as each act and word occurs they teach and impress upon him that this is just, and that unjust, one thing noble, another base, one holy, another unholy, and that he is to do this, and not do that. If he readily obeys,—so; but if not, they treat him as a bent and twisted piece of wood and straighten him with threats and blows. After this they send them to school and charge the master to take far more pains over their children’s good behaviour than over their letters and harp-playing. The masters take pains accordingly, and the children, when they have learnt their letters and are getting to understand the written word as before they did only the spoken, are furnished with works of good poets to read as they sit in class, and are made to learn them off by heart: here they meet with many admonitions, many descriptions and praises and eulogies of good men in times past, that the boy in envy may imitate them and yearn to become even as they. Then also the music-masters, in a similar
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erripeXovvTai Kai ottcos dv oi veoi prjdev kokovp-yak f irpds Se tovtois, eTretSav KiOapl^eiv pd-Oaxriv, aAAcop av TTOirprcvv dyad aw TTOirjpara B diddaKovai peXoTroitov, els rd KiOaptapaTa ev-
T€IVOVT€S, Kai TOVS pvdpOVS T€ Kai TOLS' appovlas dvayKa^ovatv oiKeiovadai Tais i/njyais tcvv TracScov, iva T]pep core pot re dual, koi evpvdpoTepoi Kai evappoaroTepoi yiyvopevoi xprjaipioi c3ow els rd Xeyeiv re Kai TtpaTTeiv rras ydp d /3tos tov av-dpdurov evpvdptas re Kai evappocrrtas Seirai. en TotwV Trpos TOVTOIS CIS TTaidoTptfloV ITepTTOVCTlV, iva Ta ad) para ^eAriaj exovTes VTrrjpeTajai rdj C diavota XPVGrf]	Ka'L W avayKaipovTai
diTodeiXiav did ttjv irovrjptav t&v aajpidTCDV Kai ev tois TToXepiois Kai ev Tais aXXais irpd^eai* Kai ravra rroiovaiv oi piaXicrra dvvdpievoi' pidXiara Se dvvavTai oi TrXovaidrraToi' Kai oi tovtcov vie is, TTpuiiaiTaTa eis didaoKaXcov ttjs r]XiKias ap^dpievoi <f)OiTav, dipialrara aTraXXaTTovTai. eireidav Se eK didaaKaXajv aTTaXXaycdcnv, r] ttoXis a# tovs tc vopiovs dvayKa^ei piavddveiv Kai Kara tovtovs ^pjv D Kadonrep1 irapddeiypia, iva piv] avrol e^ avrujv
€iK7] TrpaTTOJOiv, aAA* aTexycos darrep oi ypapipia-Tiarai tois pnrpra) deivois ypd^eiv t&v Tratdcov VTToypdi[/avTes ypapipids rfj ypa<f>tdi ovtcd to ypapipiaTeiov SiSoaac Kal avayKa^ovai ypa^eiv /card ttjv vcfrqy'rjaiv tcov ypapipicdv, d>s Se Kai 7) ttoXis vopiovs V7roypdi[jaaa, dyaOaiv Kai TraXaicov vopodeTiov evpYjpiaTa, Kara tovtovs dvayKa^ei Kai dpx^iv Kai apx^aOar os 3’ dv cktos /3atvr] tovtujv, KoXa^ei, Kai ovopa tt] KoXdaei Tavrn
1 KaOivep Heindorf: Kara mss.
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sort, take pains for their self-restraint, and see that their young charges do not go wrong: moreover, when they learn to play the harp, they are taught the works of another set of good poets, the songmakers, while the master accompanies them on the harp ; and they insist on familiarizing the boys’ souls with the rhythms and scales, that they may gain in gentleness, and by advancing in rhythmic and harmonic grace may be efficient in speech and action; for the whole of man’s life requires the graces of rhythm and harmony. Again, over and above all this, people send their sons to a trainer, that having improved their bodies they may perform the orders of their minds, which are now in fit condition, and that they may not be forced by bodily faults to play the coward in wars and other duties. This is what people do, who are most able ; and the most able are the wealthiest. Their sons begin school at the earliest age, and are freed from it at the latest. And when they are released from their schooling the city next compels them to learn the laws and to live according to them as after a pattern, that their conduct may not be swayed by their own light fancies, but just as writing-masters first draw letters in faint outline with the pen for their less advanced pupils, and then give them the copy-book and make them write according to the guidance of their lines, so the city sketches out for them the laws devised by good lawgivers of yore, and constrains them to govern and be governed according to these. She punishes anyone who steps outside these borders, and this punishment among you and
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E Kal -nap9 vp,Zv Kal dXXoOi TroXXayov, cos’ €vOv~ vovcrqs rfjs 81kt]s, evOvvac. rocravri)s ovv rfjs emp,eXelas ovcrrjs rrepl dperfjs Idla Kal 8r]p,ocria, 0avp,d£,eis, <3 ScoKpare?, Kal drropeZs, el SiSa/crov ear tv dperfj; aAA* ov %pf] Oavpia^eiv, aAAa rroXv fiaXXov, el pf] 8l3olkt6v.
Ata 71 ovv raw dya0dw irarepaw rroXXol vleZs <f>avXoi ylyvovnu; rovro av p,d0c ovdev yap 0avpaarr6v, eirr&p aXr)0fj eyd) ev roZs epLirpoarOev eXeyov, on rovrov rov rrpdyparos, rfjs dperfjs, 327 €t pueXXet, irdXis elvai, ovdeva 8eZ ISiarreveiv. el ydp 8f) d Xeycv ovtojs €)(€i—e^ei Se pdXicrra iravraw ovrcos—ev0vpfj07]n dXXo raw e'jrirrjdevp.d-raw dnovv Kal pa0rjpanov rrpoeXdpevos- el pf] olov r fy irdXiv ecvai, el p,f) rrdvres avXrjral ^p>ev, orroZds ns eSvvaro eKacrros, Kal rovro Kal I8la Kal 8r]p,ocrla rras rrdvra Kal edldaaKe Kal erre-irXiyrre rov pvrj KaXcds avXovvra, Kal pvrj e<f>06vet rovrov, dxjTrep vvv ra>v ScKaltov Kal row voplpMV B ovdels </>0oveZ ovS* d-TTOKpVTrrerat, dnyirep ra>v aXXaiv reyy7)P'dra)v XvotreXeZ ydp, otp,ai>, 7jp,Zv fi dXX'qXaiv dcKatocrvvr) Kal aperTy Sia ravra rras iravn irpo0vp,a>s Xeyeb Kal dcddcrKec Kal rd Si/caia Kai rd v6p,Lp,a* el odv ovrco Kal ev avXijaet rracrav irpo0vpdav Kal a</>0ovlav e*xop,ev aXXtfXovs diddoKetv, ocei dv n, et/yt], pbaXXov, <3 Ttd>Kpares, raiv dya0aw avXr}rd)v aya0ods avXrjras rovs vleZs ylyveo0ai fj raw </>avXcov; otpbai p,a> ov, C aAAa orov ervyev 6 vids ev</>vecrraros yevd/zevos els avXrja’tv, oSros dv eXXdyt/zos	orov
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in many other cities, from the corrective purpose of the prosecution, is called a Correction.1 Seeing then that so much care is taken in the matter of both private and public virtue, do you wonder, Socrates, and make it a great difficulty, that virtue may be taught ? Surely there is no reason to wonder at that: you would have far greater reason, if it were not so.
Then why is it that many sons of good fathers turn out so meanly ? Let me explain this also : it is no wonder, granted that I was right in stating just now that no one, if we are to have a city, must be a mere layman in this affair of virtue. For if what I say is the case—and it is supremely true—reflect on the nature of any other pursuit or study that you choose to mention. Suppose that there could be no state unless we were all flute-players, in such sort as each was able, and suppose that everyone were giving his neighbour both private and public lessons in the art, and rebuked him too, if he failed to do it well, without grudging him the trouble—even as no one now thinks of grudging or reserving his skill in what is just and lawful as he does in other expert knowledge; for our neighbours* justice and virtue, I take it, is to our advantage, and consequently we all tell and teach one another what is just and lawful—well, if we made the same zealous and ungrudging efforts to instruct each other in flute-playing, do you think, Socrates, that the good flute-players would be more likely than the bad to have sons who were good fluteplayers ? I do not think they would : no, wherever the son had happened to be born with a nature most apt for flute-playing, he would be found to have
1 The public inquiry to which a magistrate was liable after his term of office.
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8e dcfyuys, djcXeys' Kal TroAAa/cts* pev dyaOov avA^rov </>avXos dv direfly, iroXXaKis 8* dv cfravXov dyaQds* aAA’ ovv avXyral y dv1 vrdvres yaav IkovoI d)$ irpds rovs idicoras Kal /xij8ev auA^crecos drratovras. ovrcos o’lov Kal vvv, octtls aoi a8i-Kcoraros </>alverai dvOpcotros redv ev vdpois Kai dvOpcoTTOts reOpappevcov, dlxaiov avrov eivai Kal D dypiovpydv rovrov rov rrpdyparos, et Sect avrov
Kplveadai irpds dvBpddirovs, ois pyre rraidela earl pyre diKaarypia pyre vdpoi pyde dvdyKy pydepla 8ta iravros dvayKaXpvaa aperys empe-XeiaBai, aAA’ eiev dypiol rives, oiolrrep ovs irepvai QepeKpdrys d iroiyrys edlda^ev enl Ayvalcp. y acfrddpa ev rois roiovrois dvapcoirois yevopevos, doarrep oi ev eKeivcp r<p yopco piadvdpcoiroi, aya-Ttyaais dv, ei evrvyois Hdvpvfldrcp Kal ^pvvdtvda, E Kal dvoXocftvpai9 dv ttoBojv ryv rcov evddde dvOpcoTTCov
7Tovyplav vvv 8e rpv(/>as, a> ^dfKpares, dion irdvres SiSaoxaAot eiaiv dperys, Kaff oaov 8v-vavrai eKaaros, Kal ovdeis aoi (f)atverai' eiB^, doairep dv ei t,yrois rls 8i8aaKaXos rov eXXyvi^eiv, 328 ou8’ dv eis (fravely, ovde y dv, oipai, ei £yrois rls dv ypiv 8i8d£eie rovs rcov yeiporexvdjv vceis avryv ravryv ryv re%vyv, yv 8y Ttapa rov irarpos pepaOyKaai, KaO^ oaov olds r yv d rraryp Kal oi rov irarpos (/>lXoi ovres dpdreyvoi, rovrovs en rls av 8i8dgeiev, ov pddiov oipai eivai, <3 ^d)Kpares, rovrovv dcddaKaXov <f>avyvai, rcov 8e arrelpaiv 'navrairaai paoiov, ovrev be aperys Kai rcov aAAcov
1 y b.v Shilleto: yovv mss.
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advanced to distinction, and where unapt, to obscurity. Often the son of a good player would turn out a bad one, and often of a bad, a good. But, at any rate, all would be capable players as compared with ordinary persons who had no inkling of the art. Likewise in the present case you must regard any man who appears to you the most unjust person ever reared among human laws and society as a just man and a craftsman of justice, if he had to stand comparison with people who lacked education and law courts and laws and any constant compulsion to the pursuit of virtue, but were a kind of wild folk such as Pherecrates the poet brought on the scene at last year’s Lenaeum.1 Sure enough, if you found yourself among such people, as did the misanthropes among his chorus, you would be very glad to meet with Eurybatus and Phrynondas,2 and would bewail yourself with longing for the wickedness of the people here. Instead of that you give yourself dainty airs, Socrates, because everyone is a teacher of virtue to the extent of his powers, and you think there is no teacher. Why, you might as well ask who is a teacher of Greek ; you would find none anywhere ; and I suppose you might ask, who can teach the sons of our artisans the very crafts which of course they have learnt from their fathers, as far as the father was competent in each case, and his friends who followed the same trade,—I say if you asked who is to give these further instruction, I imagine it would be hard, Socrates, to find them a teacher, but easy enough in the case of those starting with no skill at all. And so it must be with virtue and everything else ; if
1 A dramatic festival, chiefly for comedies, held about the end of January.	8 Two notorious rogues.
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Travnov aAAa Kav el oXlyov eon ns dems Bta-B t/>epei ypicov Trpofliflderai els dperyv, dyarryTov.
(5p By eyd) otpiai els eivai, Kal Bia(/)€p6vTa)s dv rcov aXXoov dv0pd)7TO)V ovycral1 nva irpos to KaXdv Kal dyadov yeveadai, Kal d^lcos tov piicrOov ov irparropiai, Kal en irXelovos, ware Kal avnp BoKetv rep piaOovn. Bid ravra Kal tov rpdirov rrjs irpdgews tov piiadov toiovtov ireiTolypiar eireiBdv ydp ns irap* epiov pidOy, edv piev fSovXyrai, aTToBeBajKev o eyd) irpaTropiai dpyvpiov eav Be C piy, eX0d)V els iepov, dpidaas, daov dv <f>fj afia eivai rd piaOypiara, rocrovrov KareOyKev. toiovtov ool} ecf>y, d> ^icoKpares, eyd) Kal pivdov Kal Xoyov eiprjKa, co? BiBaKrov apery Kal *AOyvaioi ovtids yyovvrai, Kal on ovBev Oavpiacrrov Ttov dyaOiov TraTepuov (/klvXovs vieis ylyvecrdai Kal rcov </>avXa>v dyadovs, eirel Kal oi IIoAu/cAeirov vi€t?> IJapaXov Kal SavdiTmov rovSe T)XiKid)Tai, ovBev 7rpds tov rrarepa elal, Kal aAAoi dXXcov Brjpiiovpycdv. TcbvBe 8e ovttu) d^iov tovto kott]-D yopeiv en ydp ev avroi? ciciv eXntBes' veoi yap-
]lpo)Tayopas piev roaavra Kai roiavra citl-Bei^dpievos direiTavcraTO tov Xoyov. Kal eyd) eirl piev ttoXvv ypdvov KeKrjXrjpievos en irpds avTov eflXcTTOV tbs epovvrd n, emdvpidjv aKoveiv eirel Be By yodopiyv on Tip ovn TTCTravpievos eiy, pioyis iro)S epiavrdv dxrnepel avvayelpas cIttov, fiXei/xis Trpds tov ^TTTroKpdrrj' Trai *A7roAAo8i6pou, cos* X^PLV aoc	irpovrpei/sds pie <BBe d^iKeffOaf
E ttoAAov ydp Troiovpiai aKTjKoevai d aKyKoa Ilpazr-
1 toripai Dobree: vofprai mss.
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there is somebody who excels us ever so little in showing the way to virtue, we must be thankful. Such an one I take myself to be, excelling all other men in the gift of assisting people to become good and true, and giving full value for the fee that I charge—nay, so much more than full, that the learner himself admits it. For this reason I have arranged my charges on a particular plan : when anyone has had lessons from me, if he likes he pays the sum that I ask ; if not, he goes to a temple, states on oath the value he sets on what he has learnt, and disburses that amount. So now, Socrates, I have shown you by both fable and argument that virtue is teachable and is so deemed by the Athenians, and that it is no wonder that bad sons are born of good fathers and good of bad, since even the sons of Polycleitus, companions of Paralus and Xanthippus here, are not to be compared with their father, and the same is the case in other craftsmen’s families. As for these two, it is not fair to make this complaint of them yet; there is still hope in their case, for they are young.
After this great and fine performance Protagoras ceased from speaking. As for me, for a good while I was still under his spell and kept on looking at him as though he were going to say more, such was my eagerness to hear:1 but when I perceived that he had really come to a stop, I pulled myself together, as it were, with an effort, and looking at Hippocrates I said: Son of Apollodorus, I am very grateful to you for inducing me to come hither ; for it is a great treat to have heard what I have heard from Prot-
’ Or in Milton’s version, Par. Lost, viii. 1-8:
.	in [®“y] eare
So charming left his voice, that [I] the while Thought him still speaking, still stood fixt to hear.
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aydpov. eycb yap ev pcev rep epcirpoaBev ypovcp yyovpcyv ovk elvat dvOpeviTtvyv empceXetav, J dya-0oi oi dyaBol ylyvovrat' vvv 84 Treireia/xat. rrXyv aptucpov rl pcot epciroSevv, o 8yXov on Ilpeoraydpas pablios €ir€K8i8(igei, erretSy kox Ta iroXXa ravra cfeSlSa^e. Kal yap el p,ev ns irepl avr&v rovreov J29 avyyevotro drepovv r&v bypcyyopcvv, ray dv Kal rotovrovs Xoyov? aKovaetev y UepcKXeovs ?} aXXov nvds rdiv cKavujv elirecv el 84 enavepotro nvd ti, coairep /3t/?Ac'a ov84v eyovacv ovre diroKpl-vaaBat ovre avrol epeaBat, aAA’ edv ns Kal apctKpdv eiTepeoryay n raw pyBevrevv, toairep rd ^aAKta1 TrXyyevra pcaKpov yyet Kab aTrorelvet, eav pvrj eTTiXdffyral ns, Kal oi pyropes ovraj crp,tKpd B epcoryBevres SoXcyov Kararelvovat rov Xoyov.
tlparrayopas 84 o8e Ikovos ptev ptaKpovs Xoyous Kal koXovs cIttclv, d)s avra 8yXot, Ikovos 84 Kal epcvryOels diroKplvaaO at Kara ^payy Kal epoptevos Trepcptetval re Kal aTTode^aaOai, ryv aTTOKptcnv, a dXlyots earl irapeaKevaopteva. vvv odv, a> Uparrayopa, apttKpov nvds evBeys elptt Travr	A606 ^Tro/cptrato rode. rz/v aperrju
<f>ys SiSaKrov elvat, Kal eyd) elirep dAXcp rep dv9pd)TTo>v TtecOolptyv dv, Kal aol TrelBoyat' o C 8’ eOavptaaa aov Xe'yovros, rovrd pioc ev ry foxf}
drroTrXypcjvaov. eXeyes yap on 6 Zevs ryv 8t,Katoavvyv Kal ryv ai8a> Trepbif/ece rocs avBpdurois, Kal av noXXaxov ev rocs Xoyocs eXeyero vtto aov y 8cKacoavvy Kal aco^poavvy Kal dacorys Kai
1 xaXx/a Cobet: xa^Ke^a MS9,
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agoras. I used formerly to think that there was no human treatment by which the good were made good, but now I am convinced that there is. Only I find one slight difficulty, which Protagoras will of course easily explain away, since he has explained so many puzzles already. If one should be present when any of the public speakers were dealing with these same subjects, one could probably hear similar discourses from Pericles or some other able speaker: but suppose you put a question to one of them—they are just like books, incapable of either answering you or putting a question of their own ; if you question even a small point in what has been said, just as brazen vessels ring a long time after they have been struck and prolong the note unless you put your hand on them, these orators too, on being asked a little question, extend their speech over a full-length course.1 But Protagoras here, while able to deliver, as events have shown, a long and excellent speech, is also able when questioned to reply briefly, and after asking a question to await and accept the answer—accomplishments that few can claim. And now, Protagoras, there is one little thing wanting to the completeness of what I have got, so please answer me this. You say that virtue may be taught, and if there is anybody in the world who could convince me, you are the man : but there was a point in your speech at which I wondered, and on which my spirit would fain be satisfied. You said that Zeus had sent justice and respect to mankind, and furthermore it was frequently stated in your discourse that justice, temperance, holiness and the
1 The metaphor is of a long-distance race of about miles.
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ndvra ravra d)s ev re ecrj cruXXfjPdrjv, dperfj ravr ovv avra dleXQe poe aKpcftoos rep Xdycy, rrdrepov ev pev rl eerrev fj dperfj, pdpea Se avrfjs ecrrlv r/ 8cKacocrvv7] Kal craxfipoavvrj Kal ocr corps, D fj ravr earlv a vvv 8rj eyd) eXeyov rrdvra dvdpara rov avrov evo? ovros’ rovr* earlv o ere CTTCTrodco.
’AAAa paStov tovto y’, ecfrrj, <3 Hd)Kpares, arroKplvaadac, orc evds ovros rfjs dperfjs pdpea eortv a epcoTaj. ilorepov, oeppv, ataTrep rrpoaa)-ttov rd pdpea pdped care, ardpa re Kal pls Kal d<j>9aXpol Kal d>ra, fj dtarrep rd rov ypvaov pdpea ov8ev Sta^epet rd ore pa rcov erepoov, dXXfjXcov Kal rov oXov, aAA’ peyedec Kal apcKpdrprc; ’E/cetvcos poc tfralverac, a> %d)Kpares, darrep rd E rov TTpoadiTTOV pdpea eyec rrpds rd oXov rrpdaovrrov.
Ildrepov ovv, rjv 8’ eyd), Kal peraXapfidvovcrcv oc dvOpcoTToe rovrcov ra>v rrjs aperrjs popieov oc [lev aAAo, ol de aAAO) 7] avayKT), eavirep re? ep Xa^y, dnavr* e^etv; Ovdapcos, ’d$>p, cttcI ttoXXoI dvdpecoc elaev, ddcKoc 8e, /cat Sc/caioi av, cro(f>ol de ov. iherre yap ovv Kac ravra popca rys 330 dperrjs, et^pv eyd), uo(/)la re Kal dvdpela; Hdvrtov f\	CZ	VJ	\ ZZ	t	J /
paAcara	orprov,	eepry	Kac	peycorov	ye rj	crotpca
rdjv pop Itov. "EtfaaTov 8e avratv ecrrlv, 'pv 8’ eyd), aAAo, to 8e aAAo; Nat. *H /cat dvvapcv avrevv eKaorov edlav e^et; duTrep rd rov 7rpocrd)irov, ovk eerrev dtfiOaXpds ocov rd dr a, ov8’ 7) dvvapcs avrov rj avrtf' ov8e rd)V dXXcov ovdev eurev otov < V	V	X \	t	it	XX
ro erepov ovre Kara rrjv ovvapcv ovre Kara ra aAAa* dp9 ovv ovra) Kal rd rfjs aperfjs pdpea ovk
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rest were all but one single thing, virtue : pray, now proceed to deal with these in more precise exposition, stating whether virtue is a single thing, of which justice and temperance and holiness are parts, or whether the qualities I have just mentioned are all names of the same single thing. This is what I am still hankering after.
Why, the answer to that is easy, Socrates, he replied: it is that virtue is a single thing and the qualities in question are parts of it.
Do you mean parts, I asked, in the sense of the parts of a face, as mouth, nose, eyes, and ears ; or, as in the parts of gold, is there no difference among the pieces, either between the parts or between a part and the whole, except in greatness and smallness ?
In the former sense, I think, Socrates ; as the parts of the face are to the whole face.
Well then, I continued, when men partake of these portions of virtue, do some have one, and some another, or if you get one, must you have them all ?
By no means, he replied, since many are brave but unjust, and many again are just but not wise.
Then are these also parts of virtue, I asked— wisdom and courage ?
Most certainly, I should say, he replied ; and of the parts, wisdom is the greatest.
Each of them, I proceeded, is distinct from any other ?
Yes.
Does each also have its particular function ? Just as, in the parts of the face, the eye is not like the ears, nor is its function the same ; nor is any of the other parts like another, in its function or in any other respect: in the same way, are the parts of
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B ecrri to erepov olov to erepov, ovt€ avTO ovre
7] ovvap,i? avrov; i] orjAa orj otl ovreo?
ewrep rep napaoeLypLarc ye eocKtv; AAA ovreo?, €</)T]t ^Xeb> **> 3-iU)Kpa.T€S. Kal eycb clttov Ov8ev apa earl tcl)v ty}? dpcTTjs pLopuov dXXo olov gttl-arrrip/q, ov8’ olov ^LKaiocrvvr], ov8’ olov dvdpeia, ov8’ olov cra)cf)po(jvvY], ov8’ olov OGLOT'qs. Ovk €(f>7]. Oepe 8p, ec/)Y]V eyd), kolvy] OK€i/jd)pL€0a Tro tov rt avreov eerrw eKaerrou. irpeorov p>ev c TO TOLOvSc’ 7j ^LKOLOOVVY] TTpaypLa TL €07 LV Yj
ov8ev TTpaypLa; c/jlol p,€v yap Soksl' tl 8e vol; Kat epLOL, etpy* ow; ec re? epocro ep,e re Kal ff€‘ d> UpcoTaydpa ts Kai ^coKpaTe?, clttgtov C> t	I	'	«>	/	>z
oij pLOL, tovto to TtpaypLa, o covopLaoaTe apTi, t C	/	»< ^O.Z /	»
7) OLKaLOCrVVT], avro TOVTO OLKaLOV eOTLV 7] aOLKOV; eyd) pL€V dv avT(p diroKpLvaLpLTjv otl 3lkolov av 8e tlv* dv i/jT]<f)OV Oclo; tt)V ovttjv epLol dX)a]v; Tt]v avTyv, ’'Earn' apa tolovtov tj Slkolo-D avvT] olov ^lkolov CLvaL, (f>aL7}v dv eycoye aTro-
KpLVOpLCVOS Tip epa)TO)VTL' ovkovv Kal av; Nat, €(f>7j. Et odv pLerd tovto T/pLas epoLTO* ovkovv Kal daLOTTyrd tlvol (fyare elvac; <f>aLpLev dv, d)$ eycppLaL. Nat, 8’ os*. Ovkovv </>aT€ Kal tovto TrpaypLa ti clvat; tftaLpLev dv ov; Kai TOVTO OVV€(f>7). HoTcpov 8e TOVTO avTO TO Ttpa-ypd </>aT€ TOLOVTOV 7T€({)VK€VaL OLOV dvoaLov CLVaL *	« tf	J	/	»	* W	» V J
7] olov oolov; ayavaKTTjaaLpL av eycoy, €<p7;v, T<p eparnjpLaTL, Kal eLTrocpd av- etx/rfpLCL, di E dvOpa>7T€‘ axoXrj pLevr dv tl dXXo oolov cltj, cl
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virtue unlike each other, both in themselves and in their functions ? Are they not evidently so, if the analogy holds ?
Yes, they are so, Socrates, he said.
So then, I went on, among the parts of virtue, no other part is like knowledge, or like justice, or like courage, or like temperance, or like holiness.
He agreed.
Come now, I said, let us consider together what sort of thing is each of these parts. First let us ask, is justice something, or not a thing at all ? I think it is ; what do you say ?
So do I, he replied.
Well then, suppose someone should ask you and me : Protagoras and Socrates, pray tell me this— the thing you named just now, justice, is that itself just or unjust ? I should reply, it is just: what would your verdict be ? The same as mine or different ?
The same, he said.
Then justice, I should say in reply to our questioner, is of a kind that is just: would you also ?
Yes, he said.
Now suppose he proceeded to ask us : Do you also speak of a “ holiness ” ? We should say we do, I fancy.
Yes, he said.
Then do you call this a thing also ? We should say we do, should we not ?
He assented again.
Do you say this thing itself is of such nature as to be unholy, or holy ? For my part I should be annoyed at this question, I said, and should answer : Hush, my good sir I It is hard to see how anything
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pvq avrr; ye rj daidrqs oaiov earai. rl Se av; ovy ovrcos dv arroKplvaio; II aw piev ovv,
Et ovv pierd rovr eurroi epcorcov r)pids’ 'ircos ovv dXlyov TTporepov eXeyere; ap’ ovk dpOdos vpicbv KaTTjKOvcra; edogare pioi cfadvai rd rrjs aper-rjs pLopca elvai ovrcos exovra irpos dXXqXa., cos ovk eivai rd erepov avrcdv olov rd erepov’ eiTroipi dv eycoye on rd pcev dXXa dpdcos TjKovaas, on Se Kal epee oiei elireiv rovro, rraprjKovaas' 31 npcoraydpas yap ode ravra aTreKptvaro, eyd) de Tjpcdrcov. el ovv eiiroi’ aXrjdrj ode Xeyei, co Up cor ay6pa; av c/jtjs ovk elvai rd erepov pedpiov oeov ro erepov redv rrjs dperrjs; aos ovros d Xoyos earl; rl dv avrep diroKplvaio; ’AvdyKq, ec/rr], co YicoKpares, dpioXoyeiv.	Tc ovv, co Upcor-
ayopa, aTTOKpLvovpLeOa avrep, ravra dpeoXoyr;-aavres, eav rfpeas eTraveprjrac' ovk dpa earlv daidrrjs olov dlKacov elvae it pay pea, ovde dcKaLo-owt] ocov oaLov, aAA’ olov per] oaiov" rj S’ daLor-rjs olov per) dcKaeov, aAA’ ddeKov dpa, rd de avdacov; B rl avrep aTTOKpivovpLeda; eyd) pLev yap avrds VTrep ye epeavrov e/jalrjv dv Kal rr^v diKaLoavvrjV oaiov eivai Kal ttjv daiorryra dlKaiov Kal vnep aov de, ei p,e deprjs, ravra dv ravra d'TTOKpivolpi'qv, on Tjroi ravrov y* ean diKaiorrjs daidrrjri on opioidrarov, Kal pidXiara rravrcov 'q re diKat,oavvrj olov daidrqs Kal rj daidrqs olov diKaiocrvvr;. dAA* dpa, ei diaKCoXveis dvroKplveadai, y Kal aol awdoKei ovrcos. Ov rrdw pioi doKei, €</>q, co 0 ^icoKpares, ovrcos dirXovv elvai, eoare avyx<v-pqaai rqv re dtKaioavvqv oaiov elvai Kal rqv
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could be holy, if holiness itself is not to be holy 1 And you—would you not make the same reply ?
Certainly I would, he said.
Now suppose he went on to ask us : Well, and what of your statement a little while since ? Perhaps I did not hear you aright, but I understood you two to say that the parts of virtue are in such a relation to each other that one of them is not like another. Here my answer would be : As to the substance of it, you heard aright, but you made a mistake in thinking that I had any share in that statement. It was Protagoras here who made that answer ; I was only the questioner. Then suppose he were to ask : Is our friend telling the truth, Protagoras ? Is it you who say that one part of virtue is not like another ? Is this statement yours ? What answer would you give him ?
I must needs admit it, Socrates, he said.
Well now, Protagoras, after that admission, what answer shall we give him, if he goes on to ask this question : Is not holiness something of such nature as to be just, and justice such as to be holy, or can it be unholy ? Gan holiness be not just, and therefore unjust, and justice unholy ? What is to be our reply ? I should say myself, on my own behalf, that both justice is holy and holiness just, and with your permission I would make this same reply for you also ; since justness is either the same thing as holiness or extremely like it, and above all, justice is of the same kind as holiness, and holiness as justice. Are you minded to forbid this answer, or are you in agreement with it ?
I do not take quite so simple a view of it, Socrates, as to grant that justice is holy and holiness just. I
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daborrjra 8bKabov, aAAa rt pob Bokcc ev aura) 8bd<f>opov etvab. aAAa ri tovto 8ba<f>epeb; e<f>p’ el yap ftovXeb, earw Tjptv Kal 8bKaboavvr) oabov Kal dabdrijs 8bKabov. Mt; pob, pv 8* eyd)’ ov8ev yap 8eopab to el ftovXeb tovto Kal el aob 8oKeb eXeyyeadac, aAA* epe tc Kal ae' to 8’ epe re Kal ere tovto Xeyw, olopevos ovra) tov Xoyov ^eXrbar D dv eXeyyeaOab, el Tbs to el dtfteXob avrov. ’AAAa
pevrob, tj 8* os, irpoaeobKe Tb 8bKaboavvp daborpTb' Kab yap drbovv drepovv apfj ye Try irpoaeobKe. to yap XevKov rep peXavb earbv diry TtpoaeobKe, Kat to aKXypdv rip paXaKip, Kal raXXa a 8oKeb evavruorara etvab dXX-qXobS’ Kal a rare etfaapev aXXyv 8vvapbv eyebv Kal ovk etvab to erepov otov \ V	V	/	/	««/
to erepov, ra rov irpocra>7Tov pbopba, ap>p ye 7rp TTpoaeobKe Kal ecrri to erepov otov to erepov' atore rovrip ye ra> rpoircp Kav ravra eXeyyobs, E flovXobo, d)S aTtavra eerrbv opboba aXXr/Xobs.
aAA’ ov%l rd opbobdv rb eyovra dpoba 8bKabov KaXetv, ov8e rd dvdpbobdv Tb eyovra avdpbOba, Kav Travv crpbbKpov eyp to opbobov. Kab eyu) Uavpaaas etrrov Ttpos avrov, TH yap ovra) aob rd 8bKabov Kab to oerbov rrpos aAApAa eyeb, ware opbobov rb apbbKpdv eyebv dXXpXobs; Ou Travv, etftp, ovrws, 332 ov pbevrob ov8e av w$ av pbob 8oK€bs oleadab.
’AAAa prfv, eif)pv eya>, eTreb8ri 8vayepws 8oK€bs pob eyebv rrpds tovto, tovto pev edawpev, r68e 8e aXXo c3v eXeyes eTTbaKei/jwpeOa.
*A</>poauypv rb KaXets;	Tourcp rep
rpdyparb ov irav rovvavrlov earlv y aotfrla;
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think we have to make a distinction here. Yet what difference does it make ? he said : if you like, let us assume that justice is holy and holiness just.
No, no, I said ; I do not want this “ if you like ” or “ if you agree ” sort of thing1 to be put to the proof, but you and me together; and when I say “ you and me ” I mean that our statement will be most properly tested if we take away the “ if.”
Well, at any rate, he said, justice has some resemblance to holiness ; for anything in the world has some sort of resemblance to any other thing. Thus there is a point in which white resembles black, and hard soft, and so with all the other things which are regarded as most opposed to each other ; and the things which we spoke of before as having different faculties and not being of the same kind as each other—the parts of the face—these in some sense resemble one another and are of like sort. In this way therefore you could prove, if you chose, that even these things are all like one another. But it is not fair to describe things as like which have some point alike, however small, or as unlike that have some point unlike.
This surprised me, and I said to him : What, do you regard just and holy as so related to each other that they have only some small point of likeness ?
Not so, he replied, at all, nor yet, on the other hand, as I believe you regard them.
Well then, I said, since I find you chafe at this suggestion, we will let it pass, and consider another instance that you gave. Is there a thing you call folly ?
Yes, he said.
Is not the direct opposite to that thing wisdom ?
1 Cf. below, 333 o.
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*E/xotye 8ok€i>	Ho7epov Be orav irpdr*
Ttocrtv dv0pa>rroi dp0a>$ re Kal u)(/>eXlp,a)s, Tore orcvcppovcLV crot boKovcriv ovrct) irparrovres, tj [ei] rovvavrtov [eTrpa/rrov]1; Sax/tpoveiv, e</>T), B Ovkovv <ja)<f)poovvr] <ra></>povov<nv ; ’AvayKT/. Ovkovv OI p,7) 6p0U)$ TTpaTTOVTCS d<f>p6vO)$ TTpa.TTOV(JL Kal ov aaxfipovovcnv ovrat irpaTrovres; ^jwBokcl P>ol, €</>??, Tovvavrlov dpa e<rrl to d</>p6va)$ irpd/rretv 7(5 cr<jD</>pdv(ju$; *E^?y. Ovkovv rd p>ev d</>p6va)s TTparrofieva d</>poavvr) TTparreTai, rd Be uax/ipovoDS crcocbpoauvr]; "OpLoXdyei.. Ovkovv el ri Itryyi irparTeTai, Icr^ypujs TTparreraL, Kal el ri daOevela, daOevcos; ’EBo/cet. Kat el ri p.€7a 7a%ovs, 7ax€<jDst Kal el 7t pwd fipaSvTifros, c fSpafteais; *E^ij. Kat el 7t 8y dtaav7a)^ irpdr-7erat, vtto 7ov avrov 7rpa77e7ait ko! el 7t evav-7uos» vtto tov €vav7iov; Swe^. ^)epe
B* eyd>, ecm 7t koXov; Tiwextvpei. Tovrcp etm 7i evavrlov TrXrp to aurxpdv; Ovk ecrriv. Tt Be; eori ti dyaQov; ’Eortv. Tovnp ear<
1 el et frparroF seek Stallbaum.
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I think so, he said.
And when men behave rightly and usefully, do you consider them temperate in so behaving, or the opposite ?
Temperate, he said.
Then is it by temperance that they are temperate ?
Necessarily.
Now those who do not behave rightly behave foolishly, and are not temperate in so behaving ?
I agree, he said.
And behaving foolishly is the opposite to behaving temperately ?
Yes, he said.
Now foolish behaviour is due to folly, and temperate behaviour to temperance ?
He assented.
And whatever is done by strength is done strongly, and whatever by weakness, weakly ?
He agreed.
And whatever with swiftness, swiftly, and whatever with slowness, slowly ?
Yes, he said.
And so whatever is done in a certain way is done by that kind of faculty, and whatever in an opposite way, by the opposite kind ?
He agreed.
Pray now, I proceeded, is there such a thing as the beautiful ?
He granted it.
Has this any opposite except the ugly ?
None.
Well, is there such a thing as the good ?
There is.
Has it any opposite but the evil ?
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ti evavrtov ttXtjv to kokov; Ovk eariv. Tl Be; eon n ogv ev <f>covy; *E<£t?. Tovrcp py eon
rt evavnov dXXo TrXyv to ftapv; Ovk eif>y. Ovkovv, rjv 8’ eyd), evi eKaarcp rcov evavrlaw ev J) povov eariv evavrlov Kai ov TroXXd; TiVVinpoXdyei.
*101 By, yv 8* eyd), dvaXoyiacvpeOa rd dbpoXo-yypeva ypiv. ivpoXoyyKapev ev evi povov evavTiov eivai, TrXela) Be py; *OpoXoyyKapiev. To
3e evavriODS npaTTopievov vtto evavrlcov TTparreodai;
*^j(/)y.	(Op.oXoyyKap.ev 8e evavTicos TTparrecOai
o dv d^povcos TTparryrai Tip crcofipovcos TrpaTTO-pevcp;	To 3e crco<f>p6v(os nparropevov
vtto au)<l>pouvvys TTparreadai, to Be dif>p6v(as g vtto difrpocrvvys; '£vve)(U)pei. Ovkovv eiirep evav-t(.u)S TTparrerai, vtto evavrlov itpdrro it' dv; Nat. ripaTT€Tai 8e to pev vtto aatfipocrvvys, to Be vtto d</>pocrvvys; Nat. 'TZvavruos; Ilavu ye. Ovkovv vtto evavricov ovtcov; Nat. ’Evav-rtov dp' eariv difjpoavvy a<ocf>pouvvys; ^aiverai.
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None.
Tell me, is there such a thing as “ shrill ” in the voice ?
Yes, he said.
Has it any other opposite than “ deep.”
No, he said.
Now, I went on, each single opposite has but one opposite, not many ?
He admitted this.
Come now, I said, let us reckon up our points of agreement. We have agreed that one thing has but one opposite, and no more ?
We have.
And that what is done in an opposite way is done by opposites ?
Yes, he said.
And we have agreed that what is done foolishly is done in an opposite way to what is done temperately ?
Yes, he said.
And that what is done temperately is done by temperance, and what foolishly by folly ?
He assented.
Now if it is done in an opposite way, it must be done by an opposite ?
Yes ?
And one is done by temperance, and the other by folly ?
Yes.
In an opposite way ?
Certainly.
And by opposite faculties ?
Yes.
Then folly is opposite to temperance ?
Apparently.
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MepvTjaai ovv on ev rots epvnpocrOev cvpioXoyTjrai 7]piv a</>po<rvv7] crocfila evavrlov etvai; 'Zvvaipo-Xoyei. "Ev Se evi pdvov evavrlov etvai; ^7]pl. 33 Horepov ovv, <3 Upcorayopa, Xvoajpev raw Xoycov; rd ev evi pdvov evavrlov etvai, 7] ckcivov ev a) eXeyero erepov etvai (raxfrpocnjvTjs ao<f>la, p,6piov Se eKarepov aperrjs, Kai trpds rep erepov etvai Kai dvopoia Kai avrd Kai at dwdpeis avrcov, dxrrrep rd rov 7Tpocrd)7Tov popia; Trorepov ovv 8y Xvcrajpev; ovroi ydp ot Xoyoi dp,<f>6repoi ov trdw povaiKivs Xeyovrai* ov ydp awddovaiv ovSe crvvappdrrovaiv oAAtjAois. ttcoj ydp dv B uwddoiev, eiirep ye dvdyieq evi pev ev piovov evavrlov etvai, irXeloaiv Se pt], rfj Se d</>pocrvvr) evi ovn ao<f>la evavrla Kai aax^pouvvT] av </>aiverar ydp, <3 Uparrayopa, e<f>r]v eyd), rj dXXats ttoj?;
'Q.pboXoy'rjcye Kai pdX* aKovrcos. Ovkovv ev dv eiT] 7] craxfipoarvvT] Kai r] crot^la; rd Se irpdrepov ad &l)dv7] rjpiv 7] diKaiocrvvT] Kai 7] dariorrjs o^eSov n ravrdv ov. Wi 8i], ^v S’ eyed, <o Upcoraydpa, p,7) aTTOKapcopev, aXXa Kai rd Aowra StacrKre-t/jcvpeOa. dpd rl$ aroi 8okci a8iK(vv dv0pa>7To$ C aa)(f)poveiv, ori ddiKei; AlcryvvolpTjV dv eyovy', e^T], d) ^(VKpares, rovro opoXoyeiv, eirei iroXXol ye </>aoi r&v avOpdiTrajv. Tldrepov odv Trpds ckcIvovs rov Xoyov Troirjcropai, e</)7]v, 7] Trpds ore; Ei povAei, €</>7j, Trpds rovrov Trpcdrov rdv Xoyov SiaAe^ijTi rdv r&v rroXXotv. ’AAA* ovSev pioi dicufiepei, edv povov ad ye arroKplvT], eir odv 166
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Now do you recollect that in the previous stage we have agreed that folly is opposite to wisdom ?
He admitted this.
And that one thing has but one opposite ?
Yes.
Then which, Protagoras, of our propositions are we to reject—the statement that one thing has but one opposite ; or the other, that wisdom is different from temperance, and each is a part of virtue, and moreover, a different part, and that the two are as unlike, both in themselves and in their faculties, as the parts of the face ? Which are we to upset ? The two of them together are not quite in tune; they do not chime in harmony. How could they, if one thing must needs have but one opposite and no more, while wisdom, and temperance likewise, appear both to be opposite to folly, which is a single thing ? Such is the position, Protagoras, I said; or is it otherwise ?
He admitted it was so, much against his will.
Then temperance and wisdom must be one thing ? And indeed we found before that justice and holiness were almost the same thing. Come, Protagoras, I said, let us not falter, but carry out our inquiry to the end. Tell me, does a man who acts unjustly seem to you to be temperate in so acting ?
I should be ashamed, Socrates, he replied, to admit that, in spite of what many people say.
Then shall I address my argument to them, I asked, or to you ?
If you please, he answered, debate first against that popular theory.
It is all the same to me, I said, so long as you make answer, whether it be your own opinion or
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8okci aot ra&ra, eire prp rov yap Xdyov eycoye pdXicrra e^erd^co, avpflalvet pevroi tacos Kal €/£€ rov epcorcdvra Kai tov diroKpivdpevov e£e-rd^eaOai.
D T6 fA€V OVV 7TpO)TOV €KaXXa)7TL^,€TO 7]piV 6 UpCOT" ay6pas' tov yap Xdyov rjriaro dvoryepYj elvai' eireira pevroi auvexcoprjaev diroKpiveaflai. *I0t 817, ecfyrjv eycb, e% apyrjs poi diroKpivai. SoKOvai rives aoi aco<f>poveiv dSiKovvres; ^arco, €^77. To 8e acocfapoveiv Xeyeis ev <j>poveiv;	To
8* ev </>poveiv ev ^ovXeveaOai, on dftiKOvaiv; *Ecrra>, ec/rrp Hdrepov, fy 8* eyco, ei eS irpaTTOv-aiv dSi/covvTes y ei KaKais; Ei eS. A.eyeis o^v dyaOa arra eivai; Keya>.	*Kp' oSv, fy
8’ eya>, Tavr* ecrriv dyaOa, a ecrriv d)(f)eXip,a tois E dv0pa>'7TOis; Kat vat pa K”, Kav pr) tois av0pa)7rois tocfjeXipa eycoye koXco ay ad a. Kai poi e3oK€i 6 UpcoTayopas 17877 TeTpaxyvOai tc Kai dycoviav Kai TrapareraxOai irpds to dvro-KplveaOar €ir€t877 ovv ecopcov avrov ovrcos eyovra, evXa^ovpevos rjpepa r/pdprjv. Hdrepov, rjv 8’ 334 eycb, Xeyeis, co Upcoraydpa, a prfievi dvOpcomov cbcjjeXipd eorriv, 17 a prfoe to Trapdirav co</)eXipa; Kai ra roiavra av ay add KaXeis; OvSapcos, ecfytj* aAA’ eycoye rroXXa ol^* a dvOpcoirois pev 168
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not. For although my first object is to test the argument, the result perhaps will be that both I, the questioner, and my respondent are brought to the test.
At first Protagoras appeared to be coy, alleging that the argument was too disconcerting : however he consented at length to make answer. Well now, I said, begin at the beginning, and tell me, do you consider people to be temperate when they are unjust ?
Let us suppose so, he said.
And by being temperate you mean being sensible ? Yes.
And being sensible is being well-advised in their injustice ?
Let us grant it, he said.
Does this mean, I asked, if they fare well by their injustice, or if they fare ill ?
If they fare well.
Now do you say there are things that are good ?
I do.
Then, I asked, are those things good which are profitable to men ?
Oh yes, to be sure, he replied, and also when they are not profitable to men I call them good.
Here Protagoras seemed to me to be in a thoroughly provoked and harassed state, and to have set his face against answering : so when I saw him in this mood I grew wary and went gently with my questions. Do you mean, Protagoras, I asked, things that are profitable to no human being, or things not profitable in any way at all ? Can you call such things as these good ?
By no means, he replied ; but I know a number of
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dvco^eXrj earl, Kal curia Kal irord Kal </>dpp.aKa Kal dXXa pevpia, rd 8e ye dx^eXepea' rd 8e dvOpd)-irocs peev ovberepa, Ittttocs 8e* rd 8e flood pdvov, ra de kv<w ra be ye rourcov pep ovbevt> bevbpoLs 8e- rd 8e rov 8ev8pov rats /xev pilots dyadd, rats 8e flXdaraes rrov rjpa, otov Kal rf Korrpos, B Travrcov rcov ^vra)v rats peev pleats dyaddv rrapa-
flaXXopeevi], et 8* edeXocs errl tovs irrdpOovs Kal tovs veovs kXcovos eTTiflaXXeev, rrdvra dTToXXvaev CTree Kal to eXaeov rots peev </>vrots arraaiv eon TrdyKaKOV Kal Tats Opegl TroXepeccvrarov Tats rcov dXAcov ^djojv rrXrjV Tats tov dvdpcdrov, Tats Se tov dvdpcvrrov dpcoydv Kal t& dXXtp aco/xan. ovto) 8e TTOudXov tL ecm to ayaOov Kal Travro-Sarrdv, &are Kal evravda Tots p>ev egaiOev tov C a<vp,aTos ayaOov cure Tip dvOpcvTrcp, Tots 8* cvtos
TOVTO TOVTO KaKCCTTOV' Kal 8ld TOVTO ol laTpol rrdvres dirayopevovca Tots daOevovtn pur] ypfjardai. eXatcp aAA’ on apeiKpordra) ev tovtois ots p,eXXee ebeaOae, ocrov pedvov ttjv Zvayepeeav koto-o^ecrae Trjv errl Tats alcrQrjcrecn Tats 8td tow pwcvv yeyvopeevrjv ev Tots uvrioes tc Kal oi/jois.
EiIttovtos ovv Tavra avrov ot rrapovres dv-edopvP'qcrav cos Aeyot* /cat eyd) etirov' *0 Upcorayopa, eyd) rvyydvo) emX^crpbcov ns dvv D dvOpcvTTOs, Kal edv ris p-oe peaKpa Xeyr), erri-
XavOdvopeac Trepl ov dv 6 Xoyos. afarrep ofiv, el ervyyavov vttokcv^os cov, epov dv ypyvai, ecTrep epeeXXes peoe ZcaXe^eadac, peetl,ov </>9eyyecr0ai
TTpos rods dXXovs, ovreo Kal vvv, errecd^ erre-
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things that are unprofitable to men, namely, foods, drinks, drugs, and countless others, and some that are profitable; some that are neither one nor the other to men, but are one or the other to horses ; and some that are profitable only to cattle, or again to dogs ; some also that are not profitable to any of those, but are to trees ; and some that are good for the roots of a tree, but bad for its shoots—such as dung, which is a good thing when applied to the roots of all plants, whereas if you chose to cast it on the young twigs and branches, it will ruin all. And oil too is utterly bad for all plants, and most deadly for the hair of all animals save that of man, while to the hair of man it is helpful, as also to the rest of his body. The good is such an elusive and diverse thing that in this instance it is good for the outward parts of man’s body, but at the same time as bad as can be for the inward ; and for this reason all doctors forbid the sick to take oil, except the smallest possible quantity, in what one is going to eat—just enough to quench the loathing that arises in the sensations of one’s nostrils from food and its dressings.1
When he had thus spoken, the company acclaimed it as an excellent answer; and then I remarked : Protagoras, I find I am a forgetful sort of person, and if someone addresses me at any length I forget the subject on which he is talking. So, just as you, in entering on a discussion with me, would think fit to speak louder to me than to others if I happened to be hard of hearing, please bear in mind now that you have to deal with a forgetful person, and there-
1 Probably such oil had a specially appetizing flavour or scent.
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Xqapuovu €V&rv)(GS, avvrepuve puou rd? dvroKpuaeus Kal flpayvTepas rroueu, el /zeAAco trot erreadau. neo? ovv KeXeveus p,e ftpaye a diTOKpuveaOau; 1} flpayvTGpd aou, &J>q, diroKplvcopuau t) Beu; Mtj-Bapucos, rjv S’ eyed. *AAA’ oaa Beu; edq. Nat, E rjv B’ eyed. HoTepa ovv oaa epuol BoKeu Beuv diroKplveadau, Toaavra aou diroKpuvcopuau, q oaa croc, P^KqKoa yovv, qv o eyco, otu av ouos t el Kal avTos Kal aXXov BuBdgau irepl tcov avTcbv Kal puaKpd Xeyeuv, eav flovXq, ovtcos, evare rov Xoyov puqBeirore eiruXuTTeuv, Kal av ppayea ovtcos, $35 tu<TT€ pvqBeva aov ev ^payyrepou? euTreuv eu ovv
/xeXXeus epuol BuaXegea&au, rep ere pap xpco Tpoircp repos pue, rfj flpaxvXoyua. UcoKpares, edp, eyd) ttoXXous 'qB'q el$ dycova Xdyatv dcj)UK6pUY]v dvOpco-ttous, Kal el tovto eirouovv o av KeXeveus, cos d
avTuXeycov eKeXeve pue BuaXeyeaOau, ovtcv BueXe-ydpurjv, ovBevos dv ^gXtlojv ecftauvopuTjv ovBf dv eyeveTo Uparraydpov dvopua ev to us "EAA^crtp.
v v »>/
Kau eya>—eyvcov yap otu ovk rjpeaev avTos avTqp Taus diroKpuaeau Taus epuirpoaOev, Kal otu ovk eOeX^aou ckcvv euvau aTTOKpuvdpuevos BuaXeyeaOau—• riyrjadpuevos ovKeru epuov epyov elvau irapeuvau ev Taus avvovauaus, ’AAAa tou, ec^qv^ d) TlpcoTayopa, ovB’ eyd) XuTtapcos ex<^ rrapd Ta aol BoKovvTa Tqv avvovauav qpuuv yuyveadai, aAA’ eireuBdv av flovXri BuaXeyeaOau d>s eyed Bvvapuau erreadau, TOTe aou BuaXe^opuau- av puev yap, cos XeyeTai 172
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fore cut up your answers into shorter pieces, that I may be able to follow you.
Well, what do you mean by short answers ? he asked : do you want me to make them shorter than they should be ?
Not at all, I said.
As long as they should be ? he asked.
Yes, I said.
Then are my answers to be as long as I think they should be, or as you think they should be ?
Well, for instance, I have heard, I said, that you yourself are able, in treating one and the same subject, not only to instruct another person in it but to speak on it at length, if you choose, without ever being at a loss for matter ; or again briefly, so as to yield to no one in brevity of expression. So, if you are going to argue with me, employ with me the latter method, that of brevity.
Socrates, he said, I have undertaken in my time many contests of speech, and if I were to do what you demand, and argue just in the way that my opponent demanded, I should not be held superior to anyone nor would Protagoras have made a name among the Greeks.
Then, as I saw that he had not been quite satisfied with himself in making his former answers, and that he would not readily accept the part of answerer in debate, I considered it was not my business to attend his meetings further, and remarked: But you know, Protagoras, I too feel uncomfortable about our having this discussion against your inclination ; but when you agree to argue in such a way that I can follow, then I will argue with you. For you—as people relate of you, and you yourself
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Trept aov, <f)fjs Se Kal avros, Kal ev paKpoXoyta Kal ev ftpaxvXoyla oios r el avvovalas rroieiadar C crowds ydp et‘ eyd) Se 7a paKpa ravra d&vvaros, enet epovAofj/qv av olos t ecrau aAAa ae ^XPVV Tjpiv avyxo)peLV rov dp^orepa Biwdpevov, iva fj awovala eylyvero' vvv Se eTreidf] ovk edeXeis Kai epoi ns aaxoAca eon Kai ovk av olos r eirjv aoi rrapapeivai diroretvovn paxpovs Xdyovs— eXdeiv ydp ttoi pie Set—et/zt* * eirel Kal ravr dv *	9	9	&	*	\ ef	^9
tacos ovk arjocos aov TjKovov. Kat a/xa ravr eliraiv avtardp/rjv d)$ dmarv* Kal pov avtara-D pevov eTuXapfldverai 6 KaAAtas rfjs X€lP°s
8e£ta, rfj S’ dpiarepp dvreXdftero rov rpiflawos rovrovi, Kal etirev Ovk a^aopev ore, <5 Scozcpa-res’ eav ydp av e^eXOrjs, ovx dpolcos ^piv eaovrat ot bidXoyoi. Seojitat odv aov rrapapeivai rjpiv’ oj$ eya) ovo av evos tjolov aKOvaayu t] aov re Kal Upovrayopov diaXeyopevojv aAAa ^aptaat fjpfiv rraaiv. Kal eyd) evnov—rfor] Se dveiar^KT] cos e^icov—Tzat ‘Ittttovikov, aet pev eycoye aov rfjv (/)iXoao(/)tav dyapai, drdp Kai vvv eiraivcd E Kal (ffiXco, doare flovXoipr]V dv xaP^€a^a^ ao,i>
ei pov dvvard Seoio' vvv S’ earlv ajarrep dv ei Seoto juou KptCTeovt rd) 'Ipepatcp dpopei aKpd^ovn evreaaat, i) raw ooAixoopopayv rep i) raw ijpepo-dpopcov 3cadeiv re Kal erreadai, eiiroipi dv aoi 56 on ttoXv aov paXXov eyd) epavrov deopai Oeovai
tovtois aKoXovOeiv, dAA’ ov ydp 3vvapai, aAA* ei n Seet Oedaaadai ev rep avrep epe re Kal Kptacova Oeovras, rovrov Seov crvyKaOeivai' eyd)
1 See 329 b, note.
* Cf. Pheidippides in Herodotus, vi. 10A.
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assert—are able to hold a discussion in the form of either long or short speeches ; you are a man of knowledge : but I have no ability for these long speeches, though I could wish that I had it. Surely you, who are proficient in both ways, ought to have made us this concession, that so we might have had our debate. But now that you refuse, and I am somewhat pressed for time and could not stay to hear you expatiate at any length—for I have an appointment— I will be off; though I daresay I should be happy enough to hear your views.
With these words I rose as if to go away ; but, as I was getting up, Callias laid hold of my arm with his right hand, and grasped this cloak of mine with his left, and said : We will not let you go, Socrates ; for if you leave us our discussions will not go so well. I beg you therefore to stay with us, for there is nothing I would rather hear than an argument between you and Protagoras. Come, you must oblige us all.
Then I said (I was now standing up as though to go out) : Son of Hipponicus, I always admire your love of knowledge, but especially do I commend and love it now, so that I should be very glad to oblige you if you asked of me something that I could do : but I am afraid it is as though you asked me to keep pace with Criso the runner of Himera in his prime, or to keep up in a match with one of the long-distance1 or day-course2 racers, and J could only tell you that I wish that of myself, without your asking, I could keep pace with such runners, but of course I cannot. If you want to have the spectacle of Criso and me running together, you must ask him to adapt his pace; for whereas I
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pev yap ov bvvapat rayv Oeiv, ovros 8e Swarac ftpabeeos* el ovv eirtffvpets epov Kal Upeor-aydpov aKOvetv, rovrov beov, ebaTrep rb rrpebrdv pot aircKplvaro bta flpaydeov re Kal avra ra epeorebpeva, ovreo Kal vvv aTTOKplveaOar et 8e B pr), rt$ 6 rpdiros ear at rcov biaXdyeov; yeopls yap eyeoy* epprjv etvai rb avveival re aXXrjXots biaXeyopevovs Kal rb brjprjyopeiv. ’AAA’ opas> e</>7], <3 YicoKpares’ blxata boKCL Xeyetv IIpcoT-aydpas dgiebv avrep re egetvai btaXeyeaOat oireos flovXerat Kal av oireos dv av av ftovXrp
^iroXa^ebv ovv 6 ’AA/a/JiaSijS*, Ou KaXats Xeyeis, ee/rq, c3 KaAAia* ^eoKparqs pev yap obe dpoXoyei prj peretvat ot paKpoXoylas Kal irapa-C %<upet Upeoraydpa, rov 8e 8taXeyea0at oids r* etvat Kal emaraadat Xoyov re bovvat Kal be^aaOat Oavpd&ip' dv et rep dvOpebveov TTapa^eopet. et pev obv Kal XIpeoraybpas dpoXoyet </>avX6repos etvat ^eoKpdrovs 8taXex0T]vat, e^apKet ^eoKpdref et 8e dvrtrrotetrat, 8taXeyea0eo epeordtv re Kal aiTOKptvdpevos, prj eef^ eKaerrp epeorrjaet paKpbv Xoyov aTToretveov, eKKpoveov rovs Xdyovs Kal ovk eSeXeov btbdvat Xoyov, aAA’ airoprjKVveov D eeos dv entXadeovrat irepl brov rb epebrrjpeL. fy ot ttoXXol raiv aKovovreov' enel ^jeoKpdrrj ye eyeb eyyvoopat pr] embrjaeaffat, ovx ort rrat^et Kal ej>7jatv entX^apeov etvai. epol pev ovv boKei emetKearepa ^eoKpdrTjs Xeyetv' ypr] yap eKaarov rr/v eavrov yvebprjv diro^alveadai. pera be rbv *AXKtPidb,r]V, ebs eyeppat, Kptrlas rjv 6 eirrebv* IIpo§tK€ #cai 'Irriria, KaAAca? pev boKet pot pedXa irpbs Upeoraydpov etvai, ’AAKiflidbrjs 83 176
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cannot run fast, he can run slowly. So if you desire to hear Protagoras and me, ask him to resume the method of answering which he used at first — in short sentences and keeping to the point raised. Otherwise what is to be our mode of discussion ? For I thought that to hold a joint discussion and to make a harangue were two distinct things.
Ah, but you see, Socrates, he said, Protagoras thinks it only fair to claim that he be allowed to discuss in his chosen style, in return for your claim that it should be in yours.
At this Alcibiades intervened, saying: You do not state it quite philosophically, Callias,1 for Socrates here confesses he is no hand at long discourses, and yields therein to Protagoras; but I should be surprised if he yields to any man in ability to argue, or in understanding the interchange of reason. Now if Protagoras confesses himself inferior to Socrates in argumentation, Socrates has no more to ask : but if he challenges him, let him discuss by question and answer; not spinning out a lecture on each question—beating off the arguments, refusing to give a reason, and so dilating until most of his hearers have forgotten the point at issue. For Socrates, I warrant you, will not forget, despite his jesting way of calling himself forgetful. Now I think Socrates’ proposal is the more equitable — for each of us should declare his personal opinion.
After Alcibiades, the next, I believe, to speak was Critias : Prodicus and Hippias, he said, it seems to me that Callias is all for supporting Protagoras, while Alcibiades is always for a contest in anything
1 The translation attempts to follow the jingle of /caXws ... KaXX/a.
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E act ^bXoVbKOS €<TTt TTpOS O dv OppLTjCTT]' "ppaS $€ ov8ev Set crvpejybXovbKew ovre iLcoKpdreb ovre Up arraydpa, aAAa KObvfi dpef>orepejov 8eZo0ab pq 337 per agio StaAuaai tt]V ^vvovolav' elndvros 8g avrov ravra, 6 Hp68bKos, KaAco? pob, eejrq, 8ok€?s Xeyebv, <3 Kpcria- yap rovs ev rotoZcrSe Xdyobs irapaytyvopevovs KObvovs pev elvai, ap<f>otv row 8baXeyopevow aKpoards, baovs 8e prp eon yap ov ravrov' KObvrj pev yap aKovoab Set dpe/>o-repcov, prj tejov 8e veZpat eKarepep, aAAa rep pev eyoe/oeorepep irXeov, rep 8e apaOearepep eXarrov. eyeb pev Kal avrds, do Upaoraydpa re Kal Sa>-Kpares, dgbdo vpas crvyxcopebv Kal dXX^Xois Trepl
B rdov Xdycov dptfiteypqreZv pev, epl^ew 8e pry dpefrb-u^Tjrovai, pev yap Kal 8d evvotav ot </)lXoi. rocs <f>lXocs, epl^ovcrt. 8e ot 8t,d(f)opol re Kal e%9pol dXXijXocs- Kal ovrajs dv KaXXtcrrr] rjpw r] avv-ovala ytyvobro' vpecs re yap ot Xeyovres paXurr* dv ovrcos ev Tjpw rots aKovovaw evSoKbpoire Kal ovk eTrabvoZode' ev8oKbpew pev yap earb irapd rais tfjvyaZs rdov aKovovrcov avev aTraryjs, enabvebadab 8e ev Xdyep TroXXaKbs Trapd 86^av C i/)ev8opev<jov’ rjpeZs r av ot aKovovres paXbar* dv ovrcos €V<f>pacvobpeOa, ov% 7]8olpe0a' ev(/>pal-veoOab pev yap earb pavddvovrd rb Kal (fjpov'qoecos peraXap/ddvovra avrfj rrj 8bavota, r^eaOab 8e eerdbovra rb rq dXXo r]8v irdcrxpvra avrep rep ad)part.
Taura ofiv etTrovros rov Hpo8bKov ttoXXoI irdvv rdov napovreov arreSe^avro' perd 8e rov Y[p68bKOV *l7T7Tiaff o croe/)ds elrrev, dv8pes, e</)q,
1	Prodicus was specially expert in nice verbal distinctions.
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he takes up. It is not for us to contend on either side for Socrates or for Protagoras, but jointly to request them both not to break off our conference unconcluded.
When he had said this, Prodicus1 remarked: I think you are right, Critias : those who attend this sort of discussion ought to be joint, but not equal, hearers of both disputants. For there is a difference : we should listen jointly to them both, yet not give equal heed to each, but more to the wiser and less to the less intelligent. I on my part also, Protagoras and Socrates, call upon you to accede to our request, and to dispute, but not wrangle, with each other over your arguments: for friends dispute with friends, just from good feeling ; whereas wrangling is between those who are at variance and enmity with one another. In this way our meeting will have highest success, since you the speakers will thus earn the greatest measure of good repute, not praise, from us who hear you. For good repute is present in the hearers’ souls without deception, but praise is too often in the words of liars who hide what they really think. Again, we listeners would thus be most comforted, not pleased; for he is comforted who learns something and gets a share of good sense in his mind alone, whereas he is pleased who eats something or has some other pleasant sensation only in his body.
When Prodicus had thus spoken, quite a number of the company showed their approval: then after Prodicus the learned Hippias2 spoke: Gentlemen,
2	Hippias professed to teach a great variety of subjects. His frequent metaphors were evidently designed to display his wide range of Knowledge.
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ot irapdvres, rjyovpat eydb vpas avyyevets re Kal oIkcIovs Kal iroXlras airavras etvai </>vaei, D ov vopar to yap opoiov rep dpolcp (fwcrec avy-yeves eariv, o oe vopos, rvpawos cov rcov avvpco-itcov, rroXXd Trapa ttjv </>vaiv fl lateral.	rjpas
ovv alcrxpdv ttjv pev <f>vaiv tcov TTpaypdrcov etSepat, aoc/xordrovs 8e ovras tow 'EAA^cop, /cat kot avro tovto vvv avveXrjXvGoras rtfs re 'EAAaSos' els avro to TrpvTaveiov tt}S aoc/das Kal avrrjs Trjs iroXeoos els rov peyiarov Kal dXflicdraTov oIkov rovde, prjdev tovtov tov atpcopaTos agiov E dirocfyqvacyOat,, aAA* doarrep tovs <j>avXoTarovs rubv
dvGpu)7T(i)v SiacjoepeaGai dXXrjXois^ eyd) pev ovv Kal 3eop,at Kal crvpflovXeva), co Up cot ay 6pa tc Kal ^jdoKpaTes, crvpflfjvai vp,as docriTep vtto Scat-TrjTcbv rj/acov avia^L^a^ovrcjov els rd /aecrov, Kai 338 P'VT€	aKpiftes tovto etSos rcov diaXdycov
t^reev to Kara /3pa%v Xlav, el p,r) rjdv Upcoraydpa, aAA’ e</>eivai Kal yaXacrai rds fylas rots Xoyois, iva [MeyaXoTTperrecrTepoi Kal evcrxrjiJbovecrTepoi Y]p,iv (faalvcjovrai, p^r' av ILpcorayopav 'irdvra koXcov eKrelvavra, ovpla ec^evra, c/oevyeiv els rd iteXayos rcov Xoyoov, diroKpvi/javTa yrjv, aAAa peaov n dp,<l>oTepovs repelv. co? ofiv Troiycrere, Kal 'irel-OeuGe p.oi paftdovyov Kal emcrrdrrjv Kal Trpvraviv B eXeaGat, os vplv <[>vXdgei rd perpiov ptfjKos rcov
Xoyoov eKaTepov.
Taura 'ppeae tois vrapovcri, Kal iravres en-Tjvecrav, Kal epe re d KaAAtas ovk e^orj d^rjaew koI eXeaOai eSeovro emoraTTp^. ccttov ovv eyd) dri aiaxpdv ei7] Ppapevryv eXeaOai rdiv Xdycov. evre yap yelpon) carat •qpudv o alpeOels, oi>K dpGcos 180
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he said, who are here present, I regard you all as kinsmen and intimates and fellow-citizens by nature, not by law : for like is akin to like by nature, whereas law, despot of mankind, often constrains us against nature. Hence it would be shameful if we, while knowing the nature of things, should yet—being the wisest of the Greeks, and having met together for the very purpose in the very sanctuary of the wisdom of Greece, and in this the greatest and most auspicious house of the city of cities—display no worthy sign of this dignity, but should quarrel with each other like low churls. Now let me beg and advise you, Protagoras and Socrates, to come to terms arranged, as it were, under our arbitration : you, Socrates, must not require that precise form of discussion with its extreme brevity, if it is disagreeable to Protagoras, but let the speeches have their head with a loose rein, that they may give us a more splendid and elegant impression; nor must you, Protagoras, let out full sail, as you run before the breeze, and so escape into the ocean of speech leaving the land nowhere in sight; rather, both of you must take a middle course. So you shall do as I say, and I strongly urge you to choose an umpire or supervisor or chairman who will keep watch for you over the due measure of either’s speeches.
His proposal was approved by the company, and they all applauded it: Callias said he would not let me go, and they requested me to choose a supervisor. To this I replied that it would be a shame to choose an arbiter for our discussion ; for if he who is chosen, said I, is to be our inferior, it would
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dv eyoi rov yelpa) rd)V fteXriovwv encarareiv, €LT€ OpOlOS, Ov8’ OVTO)S dpOd)S' 6 ydp OpOU)$ rjpcv opota Kal TTOtr/aei, wore ck irept/rrov 7]pr}~ C aerai. aAAa 8r] fieXriova rjpajv alp^aeaOe. rrj pev aXrjdela, d)$ ey&pai, d8vvarov vpiv dxrre H parray6pov rovSe aot/xvrepov nva eXeaOar el 8e atpYjaeoOe pev prj8ev fleXrla), (fy^aere 8e, al-axpov Kal tovto r<p8e ylyverat, otcrnep <f>avX(p avOpdyrrcy enbardrrjv atpeiadai, eirel rd y epov ov8ev pot 8tax/>epei. aAA* ovrcoal eOeXa) TTOLrjaat, iv o irpoOvpeiade auvovala re Kal 8idXoyoi Tjplv yiyvawrai' el prj ftovXerai ILpcvrayopas diroKpi-D veaOai, o8ros pev epayrdra), eyd) 8« avroKpivovpai, Kal dpa TTeipacropai a^rtp 8et^aL, dis eyd> tfrqpi. Xpfjvat, tov diroKpivopevov diroKplvecrOat' €7ret8dv 8e eyd) dnoKpivutpai dirda dv ovros PovXrjTac eparrav, vraXiv odros epol Xoyov VToarxeTot dpoltvs. edv odv pri 80^ TrpoOvpos etvai irpos avro to epwrdipevov d/rroKplvecrOai, Kal eyd) Kal vpecs Koivfl 8eiyr6pe9a avrov dnep vpeis epov, pr/ 8iatf>0elpeiv tt)v awovalav • Kal ov8cf 8ei rovrov E evcKa eva em.ardr'rjv yeveadat, dAXa irdvres Koivrj emarar^aere, cSokci Traatv ovru) iroiiyreov elvar Kal 6 Hparrayopas naw pev ovk TjOeXev, dpa)$ 8e TjvayKaaOri opoXoyrjaat eparrtfaeiv, Kal enei,8dv Ikovcos epayrtfar), rrdXiv 8d>aew Xoyov Kara api-Kpov dnoKpivopevos.
*Hp£aro odv epurrqv ovrtval rraiS’ ^yovpai, e^, <8 'SjdfKpares, eyd) dv8pl nai8elas peycarov 139 pepos elvai nepl enuiv 8eivov elvat.’ eart. 8e tovto
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not be right to have the inferior overseeing the superior ; while if he is our equal, that will be just as wrong, for our equal will only do very much as we do, and it will be superfluous to choose him. You may say you will choose one who is our superior. This, in very truth, I hold to be impossible—to choose someone who is wiser than our friend Protagoras ; and if you choose one who is not his superior, though you may say he is, that again would cast a slur on him, as if he were some paltry fellow requiring a supervisor ; for, as far as I am concerned, the matter is indifferent. But let me tell you how I would have the thing done, so that your eagerness for a conference and a discussion may be satisfied. If Protagoras does not wish to answer, let him ask questions, and I will answer : at the same time I will try to show him how the answerer, in my view, ought to answer; and when I have answered all the questions that he wishes to ask, in his turn he shall render account in like manner to me. So if he does not seem very ready to answer the particular question put to him, you and I will join in beseeching him, as you have besought me, not to upset our conference. And for this plan there is no need to have one map as supervisor; you will all supervise it together.
They all resolved that it should be done in this way: Protagoras, though very unwilling, was obliged after all to agree to ask questions and then, when he had asked a sufficient number, to take his turn at making due response in short answers.
And so he began to put questions in this sort of way : I consider, Socrates, that the greatest part of a man’s education is to be skilled in the matter of
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rd vird raw irobijraiv Xeyopeva o*6v t elvab avv-bevab a re dp6a>s ireirolijrab Kal a ptf, Kal eirl-araaBab 8beXecv re Kal epcvrcopevov Xoyov Sovvat. Kal 8vj Kal vvv earab rd epcorrjpa irepl rov avrov pev, irepl ovirep eyd) re Kal av vvv 8baXeydpeda, irepl dperfjs, perevrjveypevov 8e els irolijabv roaovrov pdvov 8bolaeb. Xeyeb ydp irov Hbpo)-vl8t]S irpos TtKorrav, rov Kpeovros vtov tov 0er-raXov, ort
B dv8pi dyaBdv pev aXaBecos yeveaOab yaXenov, yepalv re Kal iroal Kal vdcp rerpdycvvov, avev i/royov rervypevov.
tovto eirlaraaab to aapa, t) irav aob 8begeX0a); Kal eyd) etirov ort 0v8ev 8eb' emarapab re ydp, Kal iravv poi rvy%aveb pepeXrjKos tov aaparos. Ev, Xeyeb?. irorepov ovv KaXtos aob 8oKeb TreirobfjaOab Kal 6p0a>s, i] ov; ITavv, e^rjv eyd), <KaXd)s >1 re Kal dpOats. AokcI 8e aob KaXdjs ireirobijaOab, el evavrta Xeyeb avros avrcp 6 irobi]-rrjs; Ov roX&s, ^v S’ eyd). vOpa 8tf, e<[)T], C ^eXrbov. ’AAA’, <3 ’yade, eaKeppab tKavd)s- Ot-aBa oSv, €(/>!], orb irpobdvros rov aaparos Xeyeb irov
ov8e poi eppeXecvs rd HcrraKebov veperab,
Katroc ao(f>ov irapa ((kotos el pi] pevov ^aAeTrov ^ar’ eadXdv eppevab.
cwoebs orc 6 avros o^ros Kal rd8e Xeyeb KaKelva
1 jcaXws add. Bekker.
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verses; that is, to be able to apprehend, in the utterances of the poets, what has been rightly and what wrongly composed, and to know how to distinguish them and account for them when questioned. Accordingly my question now will be on the same subject that you and I are now debating, namely virtue, but taken in connexion with poetry : that will be the only difference. Now, Simonides, I think, somewhere remarks to Scopas, the son of Creon of Thessaly—
For a man, indeed, to become good truly is hard, In hands and feet and mind foursquare, Fashioned without reproach.
Do you know the ode, or shall I recite the whole ?
To this I replied : There-is no need, for I know it; it happens that I have especially studied that ode.
I am glad to hear it, he said. Now do you regard it as finely and correctly composed or not ?
Very finely and correctly, I replied.
And do you regard it as finely composed, if the poet contradicts himself ?
No, I replied.
Then observe it more closely, he said.
My good sir, I have given it ample attention.
Are you aware, then, he asked, that as the ode proceeds he says at one point—
Nor ringeth true to me
That word of Pittacus1—
And yet ’twas a sage who spake— Hard, quoth he, to be good.
Do you note that this and the former are statements of the same person ?
1 Pittacus, ruler of Mytilene, despaired of ruling well on the ground here stated.
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Ta eprrpocrOev ; Ot8a, rjv 8* cyco. Ao/cet ovv croi, eefrrj, ravra ckcivois opoXoyeioOai; C*ac-verai epoiye (/cat a/za pevroi e(/)oPovprjv pr) rl Xeyoi). arap, eefrrjv eyd), aol ov cf>aiverai; D fla>s yap av cftalvoiro opoXoyeiv avros epvrcp 6 ravra apc/>6repa Xeycov, 6s ye to pev it parrov avros vrreOero yaXendv etvai dvSpa dyaOov yeve-aOai aXrjQela, oXlyov 8e rov rroirjparos els to irpooOev rrpoeXBwv eireXdOeTO, Kal PltTTa/cov rov ravra Xeyovra eavrcp, on yaXeirov eaOXov ep-pevai, rovrov pepper at re Kal ov c/yrjoiv airo-6eyeoQai avrov rd avra eavrcp Xeyovros. Kairoi oirore rov ravra Xeyovra avrep pep<f>erai, 3rjXov on Kai eavrdv pep</>erai, coarre 'ijrot, to TTporepov rj verrepov ovk 6p0a>s Xeyei.
Eittcov oSv ravra rroXXois Oopv^ov Trapecr^e E Kat erraivov ruxv aKovovrmv' Kal eydt ro pev rrpcoTov, cbarrepel vrro dyaOov rrvKrov irXrjyeiS, ecTKoru)OrjV re Kal IXiyylaaa eirrovros avrov ravra Kal rcov dXXcov erriOopvB’Cjadvrcov' erreira, cos ye irpos oe elpfjoOai rdXrjOrj, iva poi xpovos eyyevrjrai rrj OKeifrei rl Xeyoi 6 rroirjrrjs, rpe-rropai irpos rov IlpoSt/cov, /cat KaXeoas avrov, IIpoSiKe, ec/rqv eyd), aos pevroi %ipcovl8r]s iroXlrrjs' BIkoios et ftorjQeiv rep dvSpl. Sokco 340	A101 ^7^ rrapaKaXeiv oe, eborrep e</>r) "'Oprjpos
rov ^KapavSpov iroXiopKOvpevov vtto tov ’A^iA-Xecos rdv 'Siipoevra irapaKaXeiv, elirovra'
c/itXe Kaolyvrjre, oOevos dvepos dpe/>6repot rrep ox&pev.
1 Iliad xxi. 308 foil.
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I know that, I said.
Then do you think the second agrees with the first ?
So far as I can see, it does, I replied (at the same time, though, I was afraid there was something in what he said). Why, I asked, does it not seem so to you ?
How can anyone, he replied, be thought consistent, who says both of these things ? First he laid it down himself that it is hard for a man to become good in truth, and then a little further on in his poem he forgot, and he proceeds to blame Pittacus for saying the same as he did—that it is hard to be good, and refuses to accept from him the same statement that he made himself. Yet, as often as he blames the man for saying the same as himself he obviously blames himself too, so that in either the former or the latter place his statement is wrong.
This speech of his won a clamorous approval from many of his hearers ; and at first I felt as though I had been struck by a skilful boxer, and was quite blind and dizzy with the effect of his words and the noise of their applause. Then—to tell you the honest truth—in order to gain time for considering the poet’s meaning, I turned to Prodicus and calling him—Prodicus, I said, surely Simonides was your townsman : it behoves you to come to the man’s rescue. Accordingly I allow myself to call for your assistance—just as Scamander, in Homer,1 when besieged by Achilles, called Simois to his aid, saying—
Dear brother, let us both together stay this warrior’s might.
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arap Kal eya> oe TtapaKaXd), prj rjpiv 6 ITpcor-ayopas rov 'EiipejDvlB'rjv eKTreperr). Kal yap ofiv Kal Setrat to virep 'ZipevvlBov eiravopdeopa rrjs B O7]$ pOVOlK7]S , TO T€ ftovXecrOai Kal eTTlffvpeiV
Biaipeis a>s ov ravrov dv, Kal a vvv By elires vroXXd re Kat KaXa. Kal vvv okottci, ei aroi owBokci orrep epot. ov yap ef>alyerai evavrla Xeyeiv avros avrep	ov yap, <3 Ilpd-
BiKe, irpoamtyyvai ryv eryv yvevpyv' ravrov ooi Bo Kei elvai to yeveerOai Kal ro elvai, y aXXo; “AXXo vy Al*, ee/ry 6 UpdBiKos. Ovkovv, e<f>yv eyd), ev pev rois irpeorois avros d HipevvlBys ryv eavrov yvevpyv drrefryvaro, on dvBpa dyadov C dXyOelei yeveadai yaXeirov ei7]; 'AXTjdfj Xeyeis, e</>7] 6 UpoBiKos. Top Be ye UirraKov, ^v 8* eyd), pep</)erai, ov^ d)S oierai Up or ay6pas, ravrov eavrep Xeyovra, aAA’ aXXo. ov yap rovro 6 HirraKos eXeye ro yaXerrov, yevecrdai ecrOXov, duyirep o TtipcovlBrjs, aAAa ro eppevai* eon 8e ov ravrov, co Slporayopa, d)$ ^rjaa Ilpd-Bikos oBe, to elvai Kal ro yeveadat' ei 3e p,7] ro avro earn ro elvai rep yeveaOai, ovk evavrla Xeyei 6 YiipcovlBrjs avros avrep. Kal itreos av P ef)ai7] TLpoBiKOs oBe Kal aAAot iroXXol, Ka0* 'Hcrto-
Bov, yeveodai pev dyadov	elvai' rfjs
yap dperrjs eprrpoadev rovs Oeovs iBpevra 0elvai-orav Be ns avrfjs eis aKpov iKTjrai, prjiBlrjv Btf-iretra rreXeiv, yoX^TTrfv rrep eovaav, eKrrjaOat.
*0 pev ovv TlpoBiKos aKovaas ravra eTT^veere pe- 6 Be Tipevrayopas, To erravopOeopd eroi, e</>7], d) 'EevKpares, pei^ov dpapr7]pa ex^i t] o
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In the same way I call upon you, lest Protagoras lay Simonides in ruins. For indeed to rehabilitate Simonides requires your artistry, by which you can discriminate between wishing and desiring as two distinct things in the fine and ample manner of your statement just now. So please consider if you agree with my view. For it is not clear that Simonides does contradict himself. Now you, Pro-dicus, shall declare your verdict first: do you consider becoming and being to be the same or different ?
Different, to be sure, said Prodicus.
Now in the first passage, I said, Simonides gave it as his own opinion that it is hard for a man to become good in truth.
Quite true, said Prodicus.
And he blames Pittacus, I went on, for saying not, as Protagoras holds, the same as himself, but something different. For what Pittacus said was not, as Simonides said, that it is hard “ to become ” but “ to be ” good. Now being and becoming, Protagoras, as our friend Prodicus says, are not the same thing ; and if being and becoming are not the same thing, Simonides does not contradict himself. Perhaps Prodicus and many others might, say with Hesiod that to become good is hard, “ for Heaven hath set hard travail on the way to virtue ; and when one reacheth the summit thereof, *tis an easy thing to possess, though hard before.”1
When Prodicus heard this he gave me his approval : but Protagoras observed : Your correction, Socrates, contains an error greater than that which you are correcting.
1	exact quotation of Hesiod, Works and Days,
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CTravopOois. Kal eycb eirrov, Kokov apa poi H	t M	T TT	f	X > z
cLpyacrrai, cos eoixev, co Llpcorayopa, Kai, dpi E tis yeXoios larpos' Icopevos pei^ov to vdoppa
TTOLCO. *AAA* OVTCOS eye I, €<f>p. II CO? Si],’ TjV 8* eycb. IIoAAi] dv, ecf>p, dpaOia eip tov Troiprov, et ovreo c/>avXdv tl c/rqaiv etvat ttjv dperrjv eKrrj-a6ai, o eun irdvrcov yaXeTTcbrarov, cbs airaot Sokcl avdpcbirois. Kal eycb CLTTOV, Ni] tov Ata, els Kaipdv ye TraparerdypKev ppiv ev tols XdyoLS H.pd$LKOS d§e. KivSvvevei yap rot, co IIpaiT-aydpa, p UpobiKov crocfda Oeia ris eivai iraAat,
>Z	>'V	ZQ »	<* z *	\	»	\
41 proi otto ZjLpcovioov apgapevT], t] Kat eTL iraAaLO-repa. av 8e dXXcov ttoXXcov epLTreipos drv Taurus*
>z	if	»ez	»\»z
aTtetpos ecvac cpaiveL, o.v% cocrTrep eyco epTreipo^ 3ta to fjLadiyrTjs elvac UpoStKov tovtovl' Kal vvv [lol SoKeis ov pavOdveLV, otl Kal to yaXeirov
tovto locos ovy ovreo TiLpcovL^-ps vrreXdpBavev, uMJTrep ov vrroXap^dveLS, aAA* <vo7rep rrepl tov Sclvov FIpo^LKos pe ovtouI vovderei eKaaroTe, orav erraLveov eyco i] ae T] aAAov TLva Aeyco otl B Tlpcoraydpas crowds Kal 8eivds eaTiv avyp, epcora el ovk alayyvopaL rdyaOa SeLvd KaXcov. to yap BeLvdv, cfrqal, kokov cgtlv' ovdels yovv XeyeL eKauroTe SeLVOV ttXovtov ov8e SeLvfjs elp-pvrjs ov8e deLvfjs vyLecas, dXXd Sclvtjs vdaov Kal SeLVov rroXepov Kal deLvrjs Trevlas, ebs tov Setvov kokov ovtos. locos obv Kal to yaXendv av ol JZecoL Kal 6 ^Lpcovlbrjs kokov imoXapfidvovcnv dXXo tl o ov ov pavddveis' epcopeOa ovv IIpo-8lkov 8iKaiov yap tt)v ^ipcovldov </>covr]V tovtov
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To which I answered : then it is a bad piece of work I have done, it would seem, Protagoras, and I am an absurd sort of physician; my treatment increases the malady.
Just so, he said.
How is that ? I asked.
Great, he replied, would be the ignorance of the poet, if he calls it such a slight matter to possess virtue, which is the hardest thing in the world, as all men agree.
Then I remarked : Upon my word, how opportunely it has happened that Prodicus is here to join in our discussion ! For it is very likely, Protagoras, that Prodicus’ wisdom is a gift of long ago from heaven, beginning either in the time of Simonides or even earlier. But you, so skilled in many other things, appear to be unskilled in this, and lack the skill that I can boast because I am a disciple of the great Prodicus ; and so now I find you do not understand that perhaps Simonides did not conceive “hard” in the way that you conceive it—just as, in the case of “ awful,” Prodicus here corrects me each time I use the word in praising you or someone else; when I say, for instance, that Protagoras is an awfully wise man, he asks if I am not ashamed to call good things awful. For awful, he says, is bad ; thus no one on this or that occasion speaks of “ awful wealth ” or “ awful peace ” or “ awful health,” but we say “ awful disease,” “ awful war ” or “ awful poverty,” taking “ awful ” to be “ bad.” So perhaps “ hard ” also was intended by the Ceans and Simonides as either “ bad ” or something else that you do not understand : let us therefore ask Prodicus, for it is fair to question him
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C epeorav ri eXeyev, <3 IIpoSi/cc, to ^aAeirov Si-pceovcdijs; Ka/cov,	Ata ravr’ dpa Kal
pepce^erac, rjv 8* eyed, <3 IIpoSi/c€, rov IIiTTa/cov Xeyovra xa^€7T°v eaOXov epcpevac, doairep dv el yjKOvev avrov Xeyovros orc earl kokov eaBXdv epcpcevac. ’AAAa rc ocec, edfo, Xeyecv, <3 S<6-Kpares, Ticpeovc87]v aAAo ?) rovro, Kal dvec8c£,ecv r& HcrraKep, orc rd dvdpcara ovk ijmararo dpBdjs 8cacpecv are Aeaftcos <ov Kal ev c/icovfj fiapftdpep re&papcpcevos; 9A.KOvecs 8t), ecfav eyed, D a> Upeoraydpa, Hpo8cKOV rov8e.	rc irpds
ravra Xeyecv; Kal o Upcoraydpas, IIoAAov ye 8ec, ee/rr), ovreos ex^cv, <3 ILpd8cK€‘ aAA* eyd) ev ot8* orc Kal ljcpca)vc8i]S rd xad&irdv eXeyev oirep T)pet£ Ob aAAob, ov to KaKov, aAA o av p.i] paOLov aAAa 8ia iroXXcov irpaypcdrarv ycyvijrac. ’AAAa Kal eya) otpcac, eefiijv, <o U. purr ay 6pa, rovro Xeyecv ^icp(vvc8i]v, Kal UpodcKov ye rovde ecdevac, aAAa irai£,ecv Kal aov 8okccv airoirecpaaOac, ec ocds r eaec rep aavrov Xdyep ftorfteev’ eirel orc ye Si-E peeovedris oft Xeyec rd ^aAcTrov kokov, pceya re-Kpcijpcdv earev ev&vs rd peer a rovro pypca* Xeyec ydp orc
Beds dv pedvos rovr €%oi yepas.
ov brprrov rovro ye Xeycov, kokov eaBXov epcpcevac, etra rov Bedv e/jijac pcovov rovro dv exeev Kal rep Beep rovro yepas dnevecpce pedvep’ aKoXaerrov yd,p dv reva Xeyoc Ijcpceovcdijv d UpodcKos Kac ovdapc&s Kecov. aAA’ a pcoc 8okcc 8cavoecaBac Ticpca)vc8i}s ev rovrep rep aapcarc, eBeXea aoc elirecv, ec ^ovXec 142 Xa^ecv pcov irecpav oircos o od Xeyecs rovro, 192
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on the dialect of Simonides. What did Simonides mean, Prodicus, by “ hard ” ?
“ Bad,” he replied.
Then it is on this account, Prodicus, I said, that he blames Pittacus for saying it is hard to be good, just as though he heard him say it is bad to be good.
Well, Socrates, he said, what else do you think Simonides meant ? Was he not reproaching Pittacus for not knowing how to distinguish words correctly, Lesbian as he was, and nurtured in a foreign tongue ?
You hear, Protagoras, I said, what Prodicus here suggests : have you anything to say upon it ?
The case, said Protagoras, is far otherwise, Prodicus : I am quite sure that Simonides meant by “ hard ” the same as we generally do—not “ bad,” but whatever is not easy and involves a great amount of trouble.
Ah, I agree with you, Protagoras, I said, that this is Simonides’ meaning, and that our friend Prodicus knows it, but is joking and chooses to experiment on you to see if you will be able to support your own statement. For that Simonides does not mean that “ hard ” is “ bad ” we have clear proof forthwith in the next phrase, where he says—
God alone can have this privilege.
Surely he cannot mean that it is bad to be good, if he proceeds here to say that God alone can have this thing, and attributes this privilege to God only : otherwise Prodicus would call Simonides a rake, and no true Cean. But I should like to tell you what I take to be Simonides’ intention in this ode, if you care to test my powers, as you put it,1 in the matter
1 Of. 339 a above.
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ircpi cttcop’ cav 8c /9ovAtj, aou aKovotyiai. 6 p£v ovv Tlparrayopas djcovaas puov ravra Xeyovros, Ei av ftovXei, efrrj, cS ScoKparc?* * o 8£ IIpoSiKO? re Kal o 'Imrtas eKeXeverrjV Trdvv, Kal 01 dXXoi.
Eyco rocvw, Tfv o eyco, a ye /xoi ook€i irspi rov aaparos rovrov, ireipdaopac vptv 8ic£cA0civ. ^lAoao^ta yap eon TraXaiordrr) re Kal irXeLcrrr] ru>v 'Y>XXt}Vcov ev Kprqrrj re Kal ev AaKeBatpovi, B Kai ao<f>iaral irXeiaroi yrjs ckci elaiv' aAA’ c£-apvovvrai Kal axftparil,ovrai dpaQecs etvai, iva prf Karabr] Aoi a>aiv ori ao(f>ta raw * EAAt^ vcop irepteiaiv, diorrep ov? Dpcorayopa? cAcyc rovs ao(f>iards» aAAa SoKcoon ra> pdxeaOat Kal dvbpela Trepieivai, Tjyovpevoi, ei yvata&eiev <5 rrepleiai, it dvr as rovro daK'qaeiv, rrjv ao</>tav. vvv 8c aTFOKpvi/jdpevoi eKeivo e^rrar^Kaai rovs ev rais iroXeai XaKcovt^ovras, Kal 01 pev arrd re kot~ C dyvwrai pipovpevoi avrovs, «ai ipavras Trepi-eiXlrrovrai Kal <f>iXoyvpvaarovai Kal flpaxelas ava-^oXas </>opovaiv, co? 817 rovrois Kparovvras ra>v ‘EAA^vcov rovs Aa/ccSai/iopiov?’ 01 8c Aa/cc-8ai/iovioi CTTCiSav PovXatvrai ave&rjv rois Trap* avrois avyyeveaBai aocfnarats, Kal tjBt] dxOcovrai XdOpa ^vyyiyvopevoi, fcv^Aaaia? Trotovpevoi ru>v re XaK(ovit,6vrajv rovrcvv Kai edv ns dXXos £evos cop eTTi^rjp^arj, avyyiyvovrai rois ao(f>iarais Xav-Gdvovres rovs %evovs> Kai avrol ovBeva c’cooi D ru)V vecov eis rds aAAa? iroXeis e^ievai, dtairep
1 Of. 316 d. This whole passage is a mocking answer to Protagoras’s eulogy of sophistry.
* Snort cloaks or capes worn in a fashion imitated from the Spartans.
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of verses ; though if you would rather, I will hear your account.
When Protagoras heard me say this—As you please, Socrates, he said; then Prodicus and Hippias strongly urged me, and the rest of them also.
Well then, I said, I will try to explain to you my own feeling about this poem. Now philosophy is of more ancient and abundant growth in Crete and Lacedaemon than in any other part of Greece, and sophists are more numerous in those regions: but the people there deny it and make pretence of ignorance, in order to prevent the discovery that it is by wisdom that they have ascendancy over the rest of the Greeks, like those sophists of whom Protagoras was speaking1; they prefer it to be thought that they owe their superiority to fighting and valour, conceiving that the revelation of its real cause would lead everyone to practise this wisdom. So well have they kept their secret that they have deceived the followers of the Spartan cult in our cities, with the result that some get broken ears by imitating them, bind their knuckles with thongs, go in for muscular exercises, and wear dashing little cloaks,2 as though it were by these means that the Spartans were the masters of Greece. And when the Spartans wish to converse unrestrainedly with their sophists, and begin to chafe at the secrecy of their meetings, they pass alien acts against the laconizing set3 and any other strangers within their gates, and have meetings with the sophists unknown to the foreigners ; while on their part they do not permit any of their young men to travel abroad
8 ».e. people who have come to acquire the Spartan way of life, in order to spread it in other cities.
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ovde Kpfjres, Iva prj dvropavOdvevaiv d avrol dcdaaKovaiv. cccrt Se ev ravrais rat? irdXeaiv ov povov dvdpes evi iraidevaei peya <f>povovvres, aAAa Kal yvvaiKes* yvocre 3* dv, on eyd) ravra dXrjd'fj Xeyev Kal AaKedaipdvioi rrpds </>iXoaocf)iav Kal Xdyovs apiara Trenaidewrai, d)3e‘ et ydp eOeXei n? AaKedaipovteov rep efjavXorarep ovy-E yeveadai, rd pev irpdyra ev rots Aoyots evptfaet avrov epavAov nva cpaivopevov, eireira, ottov av rvyr) reov Xeyopeveov, eveftaXe pfjpa dtpov Xoyov ftpayv Kal avvearpappevov axrrrep Setvo? aKOvn-(rrris, ware efjacveadai rov rrpoadiaXeydpevov irai-36$ prjdev fieXno). rovro ovv avrd Kal rwv vvv elalv ot KaravevoriKaac Kal revv TrdXai, on rd XaKOivl^eiv iroXv pdXXov eon (f>cXoero<{)€LV <f>iXoyvpvacrreiv, ec36re$ on roiavra oedv r* 43 e?vat pr/para <f>Oeyyea0ae reXeoos TTeTTacdevpevov eariv dvOpcoTrov. rovronv ^v Kal OaA^s o Mt-Xr/aLos Kal fltTra/co? 6 MvnXrjvaLOS Kal Bea? 6 ripi^vev? /cat SoAa>v o rjperepo$ Kal KAeo/JouAos o Audios Kal Mvacov o \rjvevs, Kal eftdopos ev rovrois eXeyero AaKedaipovios XiXaw. odroi rravres ^yXcoral Kal epaaral Kal padpral Jprav rrjs AaKedaipoviuov rraidelas' Kal KarapdOoi dv ns avredv rfy ao^lav roiavnjv ovaav, pr/para ftp aye a d^iopvrjpovevra eKaarep eipqpeva, <d>1 B o&roi Kal Koivp ^vveXOdvres dnapx^v rfjs aotfdas
dveOeaav rep ’AvroXXeiovi eis rov veeov rov ev AeX-efrois, ypdi/zavres ravra, a drj rrdvres vpvovai, yvevOi aavrdv Kal prjdev dyav. rov drj eve Ka ravra Xeyev; on odros o rpdjros ^v reov TraXaiatv rrjs cf)iXouo(f)ias, fipaxvXoyta ns Aa/ccovi/CTj* /cat 196
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to the other cities—in this rule they resemble the Cretans—lest they unlearn what they are taught at home. In those two states there are not only men but women also who pride themselves on their education; and you can tell that what I say is true and that the Spartans have the best education in philosophy and argument by this : if you choose to consort with the meanest of Spartans, at first you will find him making a poor show in the conversation ; but soon, at some point or other in the discussion, he gets home with a notable remark, short and compressed—a deadly shot that makes his interlocutor seem like a helpless child. Hence this very truth has been observed by certain persons both in our day and in former times—that the Spartan cult is much more the pursuit of wisdom than of athletics ; for they know that a man’s ability to utter such remarks is to be ascribed to his perfect education. Such men were Thales of Miletus, Pittacus of Mytilene, Bias of Priene, Solon of our city, Cleobulus of Lindus, Myson of Chen, and, last of the traditional seven, Chilon of Sparta. All these were enthusiasts, lovers and disciples of the Spartan culture; and you can recognize that character in their wisdom by the short, memorable sayings that fell from each of them : they assembled together and dedicated these as the first-fruits of their lore to Apollo in his Delphic temple, inscribing there those maxims which are on every tongue— “Know thyself” and “Nothing overmuch.” To what intent do I say this ? To show how the ancient philosophy had this style of laconic brevity; and
1 4 add. Hermann.
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Kal rov HirraKOV I8la ‘rrepiet/tepero rovro rd prjpa eyKoopia^dpevov vivo redv crotftedv, ro xaXe7rdv C eaOXdv eppevai. 6 ovv Tiipa)vl8r)s> are </>iXd-npos div eirl cro</>ta, eyvoo on, el KaOeXoi rovro rd prjpa aiarrrep evSoKipovvra dOXrjrrjv Kal irepi-yevoiro avrov, avros evdoKiptjcrei ev rois Tore avOpcorrois. els rovro ovv rd prjpa Kal rovrov eveKa rovrcp eiriflovXevcw koXovokli avro dirav rd acrpa ireirolrpcev, co? pot, </>alverai.
J&TTLcrKeipcopeOa 8rj avro KOivrj drravres, el dpa eyd) dXrjOfj Xeyio. evOvs yap rd Trpdrrov rov aaparos pavucdv dv </>avelr], el ftovXdpevos D Xeyeiv, on dv8pa dyaOdv yeveaOai ^aAeirov, erreira eveftaXe ro pev. rovro yap ov8e rrpds eva Xdyov (fralverai epPeftXrjaOai, eav pr) ns tmoXdflrj rrpds rd rov HirraKOV prjpa atarrep ept^ovra Xeyeiv rov Hjipa)vl8rjv Xeyovros rov llirraKov on ^aAewov eaOXdv eppevai, dp</>i-oflrjrovvra elrreiv on ovk, aAAa yeveadai pev XaXerrdv dvdpa dyaOdv eonv, co IIirraKe, d>s aArjScoj, ovk dXrjdela dyaOdv, ovk erri rovrcp E Xeyei rrjv dXrjOeiav, cos dpa ovrcov nvdtv redv pev cos dXrjOajs dyaOcov, redv 8e dyaOcdv pev, ov pevroi dXrjOcds' evrjOes yap rovro ye </>avelT] dv Kal ov ^ipawldov aAA* vrrep^ardv 8ei 0eivai ev rep do par i rd dXaOecos, ovnocrl ttods vtt-enrovra rd rov TlirraKov, (derrrep dv el Oeipev avrov Xeyovra rov IIiTTa/cop Kal Hipovid^v diroKpivdpevov, elirdvra co dvOpojTroi, xa^e7T^v eaOXdv eppevai, rov 8e dnoKpivopevov on d>
1 In this view of the purpose of the poem (which is to show that there is no lasting perfection in human life), and 198
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so it was that the saying of Pittacus was privately handed about with high approbation among the sages—that it is hard to be good. Then Simonides, ambitious to get a name for wisdom, perceived that if he could overthrow this saying, as one might some famous athlete, and become its conqueror, he would win fame himself amongst men of that day. Accordingly it was against this saying, and with this aim, that he composed the whole poem as a means of covertly assailing and abasing this maxim, as it seems to me.1
Now let us all combine in considering whether my account is really true. The opening of the ode must at once appear crazy if, while intending to say that it is hard for a man to become good, he inserted “ indeed.” There is no sort of sense, I imagine, in this insertion, unless we suppose that Simonides is addressing himself to the saying of Pittacus as a disputant: Pittacus says—It is hard to be good ; and the poet controverts this by observing—No, but to become good, indeed, is hard for a man, Pittacus, truly—not truly good; he does not mention truth in this connexion, or imply that some things are truly good, while others are good but not truly so : this would seem silly and unlike Simonides. We must rather take the “ truly ” as a poetical transposition, and first quote the saying of Pittacus in some such way as this : let us suppose Pittacus himself to be speaking and Simonides replying, as thus—Good people, he says, it is hard to be good; and the poet answers—Pittacus, what you
in the detailed commentary that follows, Socrates is aping the disquisitions of the more literary sophists (g.g. Hippias, who warmly approves, 347 a).
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44 HirraKe, ovk aXrjOrj Xeyeis’ ov yap eivai aAAa yeveodai pev eonv dvdpa ayadov \epoi re Kai TTOcri Arai vdcy rerpdyatvov, dvev i/idyov rervypevov, yaXerrov dXadeojs. ovra) tftaiverai [to]1 irpos Xoyov to pev epfleflXppevov Kai to aXaOecos dpOws ctt’ ea^ario Keipevov Kai ra erridvra ndvra tovto) paprvpei, on ovtcos' eipryrai. iroX-Xd pev yap eon Kal nepl cKaorov raw ev tw B aopan eipYjpevcov anode igai d)S ev nenoiTyrai’ ndvv yap yapievrcos Kal pepeXrjpevais e^ei* aAAa. paKpdv dv ei7] avTO ovra) dieXOeiv aAAa tov rvnov avrov rov dXov die^e'XOa)pev Kal tt]v flov-Xrjoiv, on navrds pdXXov eXeyyos eon rov II n-raKeiov pr/paros 8ia navrds rov dopants.
A.eyei yap perd tovto dXlya dieXOdtv, d)S dv ei Xeyoi Xoyov, on yeveodai pev avBpa dyadov yaXerrov dXadecvs, oidv re pevroi cttI ye ypdvov nvd' yevopevov de diapeveiv ev ravrr] rfj e^ei C Kal eivai dvdpa dyaOdv, d)S ov Xeyeis, co IIiTTaAre, ddvvarov Kal ovk dv9pd)7T€iov, aAAa Oeds dv povos tovto e%oi to yepas,
dvdpa 8’ ovk eon pr) ov kokov eppevai, dv dv aprjyavos ovptfropa KaveX'Q.
riva odv dprjyavos ovp^opd Kadaipei ev ttXoiov ^PXV> d-pXov on ov rov idtu)T7]v 6 pev yap idiu)T7]S del KaOrjprjrai' atonep ovv ov tov kci-pevdv ns dv KarafldXoi, aAAa tov pev eorarra Tore Kara^dXoi dv ns, d)ore Keipevov noirjoai, D rov de Keipevov ov, outco Arai rov evpifyavov ovra TTore dpTiyavos av ovp^opa KaOeXoi, tov de del
1 rd seel. Heindorf.
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say is not true, for it is not being but becoming good, indeed—in hands and feet and mind foursquare, fashioned without reproach—that is truly hard. In this way we see a purpose in the insertion of “ indeed,” and that the “ truly ” is correctly placed at the end; and all that comes after corroborates this view of his meaning. There are many points in the various expressions of the poem which might be instanced to show its fine composition, for it is a work of very elegant and elaborate art; but it would take too long to detail all its beauties. However, let us go over its general outline and intention, which is assuredly to refute Pittacus’ saying, throughout the ode.
Proceeding a little way on from our passage, just as though he were making a speech, he says to become, indeed, a good man is truly hard (not but what it is possible for a certain space of time) ; “ but to continue in this state of what one has become, and to be a good man is, as you say, Pittacus, impossible, superhuman : God alone can have this privilege—
For that man cannot help but be bad
Whom irresistible mischance has overthrown.
Now who is it that an irresistible mischance overthrows in the command of a ship ? Clearly not the ordinary man, for he may be overcome at any time ; just as you cannot knock over one who is lying down, but one who is standing ; you might knock over a standing man so as to make him lie down, not one who is lying down already. So it is a man apt to resist that an irresistible mischance would overthrow, and not one who could never resist
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ajjrfxavov ovra ov- Kal rov Kvftepvprijv peyas Xeifiajv eTTirreaajv dpifyavov dv Trovpaeie, Kal yecopydv xa^€‘JTV ^Pa crreXOovaa appyavov dv Oelrj, Kal larpov ravra ravra. rep pev yap eaOXep eyx<vp€C KaKep yeveaOat, eZanep Kal Trap’ dXXov TTOLrjrov paprvpeer at, rov elirdvros
avrap avrjp dyaSos rore pev kokos, dXXore 8* eaOXos’
rep 8e KaKcp ovk eyxaipei yeveadat,, dXX* del E eivai dvayKi)’ eZare rov pev evprfxavov Kai aoef>dv
Kal dyaddv erreidav dpryxavos avp^opd KaOeX-p, ovk eon prj ov kokov eppevat,’ av de <f>ps, u> IIiTTa/cc, ^aAe77ov eaOXdv eppevat," rd 8* earl yeveaOat, pev x^^dv, dwardv 8e, eaOXdv > eppevat. 8e advvarov
npa^as pev ydp eS nas dvpp dyados, kokos 8* el KaKO)$.
rls o^v els ypdppara dyaOp npa^cs eon, Kal 345 rls dvdpa dyaddv irotel els ypdppara; dpXov on rovrajv pddpais. rls de evirpayla dyaOdv larpov irocec; drjXov on p r<Zv Kapvovrcvv r-rjs OepaTrelas paO-pais. kokos de kokojs’ rls ovv dv kokos larpds yevoiro; drjXov on <5 Trpdjrov pev virdpxei’ larpep elvat,, CTretra dyo0<p lor pep’ ovros ydp dv koI kokos yevot.ro’ ppecs 8e ol larpueps Idiwrac ovk dv Trore yevolpeda kokcvs TTpd^avres ovre larpol ovre reKroves ovre dXXo B ovdev rutv roiovrcov dans St py larpds dv yevoiro KOKats rrpa^as, dfjXov on ovde kokos larpds. ovra) Kal 6 pev dyadds dvpp yevoir dv irore koI 202
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anything. A great storm breaking over a steersman will render him helpless, and a severe season will leave a farmer helpless, and a doctor will be in the same case. For the good has the capacity of becoming bad, as we have witness in another poet1 who said—
Nay more, the virtuous man is at one time bad, at another good.
whereas the bad man has no capacity for becoming, but must ever be, what he is ; so that when an irresistible mischance overthrows him who is resourceful, wise, and good, he cannot but be bad ; and you say, Pittacus, that it is hard to be good— that is, to become good, indeed, is hard, though possible, but to be good is impossible : for— 2
If he hath fared well, every man is grood: Bad, if ill.
Now what is good faring in letters—the thing that makes a man good at them ? Clearly, the study of letters. What welfare makes a good doctor ? Clearly, the study of the cure of the ailing. “ Bad, if ill ” : who could become a bad doctor ? Clearly, he who in the first place is a doctor, and in the second, a good doctor ; for he could become a bad one also : whereas we, who are laymen in respect of medicine, could never by faring ill become either doctors or joiners or anything else of that sort; and if one cannot become a doctor by faring ill, clearly one cannot become a bad one either. In the same way the good man may one day become
1	Unknown.
2	The quotation of Simonides’ poem is resumed (from 344 c).
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KaKOS 7} VTTO xpovov T) VTTO TTOVOV TJ VTTO VOUOV Tf vtto aXXov twos TTEpbTTTcofiaTos' avTT] yap p,ovT) eotI koky] irpa^bs, ETrccrTppbps crrEppOpvab’ 6 Se KaKos dvpp ovk dv ttote yevoiro kokos’ ecrri yap det* aAA’ et pbdXXEb KaKos yEVEoOaL, Set avrov TTporepov ayaOov yEVEcrOab. mote Kal 0 tovto tov dapbaros TTpos tovto TEWEb, otl etvai pev dv8pa ayaOov ovy oiov te SiaTeXovvTa dya-06v, yEVEoOab Se ayaOov otov te, Kal kokov yE TOV aVTOV TOVTOV’ ETtI TtAeCOTOV Se Kat dpLOTOL EbCTbV OVS dv Ob OeoI (f)bXd)CFbV.
Tavra te ovv TrdvTa TTpos tov IltrraKov et-pT]TCU) kcu ra emovra ye rov acrpLaros eri, fiaAAov StjXol. (f>T]ol yap’
tovvekev ov ttot’ Eyd) to p,Y) yEVEaOab SvvaTov 8t^7]p,EVos keveclv es aTTpaKTov EX^lSa p,oZpav alcovos /JaAeco,
Travdpbcopbov dvOpcoTTOv, Evpve8ovs oarob Kapirov alvvpbEOa yOovos'
D €7Tt 6'1 vp,w Evpdbv aTrayyEXEO),
(fooLW ovtco crtf)68pa Kal 8d oXov tov dapbaTos ETTE^EpyETai Tip TOV UlTTaKOV pppLOTL’
TrdvTas 8* ETratvppbb Kal <^tAea>
EK(J)V OO’TbS epfyl
P,t]8ev alaypov' dvdyKT) 8’ ovSe OeoI pbdyovTab'
Kal TOVT* EOTb TTpos TO OVTO TOVTO ELpppLEVOV. ov yap ovTcos aTrat^EVTos rjv ^ibp,a)vl8ps> oxjte tovtovs (fravab ETrawEW, os dv ekcov fipSev KarXv t v	a » /	\
TTObT), O)S OVTCOV TbVU)V Ob EKOVTES KaKa TTOtOVObV. Eyd) yap a^eSdv rt otp,ab tovto, art ovSets t&v 204
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bad through the effect either of time or work or illness or some other accident; for there is only oiie sort of ill fare—the deprivation of knowledge. But the bad man can never become bad : he is that always. If he is to become bad, he must previously become good. Hence the upshot of this part of the poem is that it is impossible to be a good man, continuing to be good, but possible to become good, and bad also, in the case of the same person. And then—
Best also for the longest space are they whom the gods love.1
All this has been said with reference to Pittacus, as is made still plainer by the ensuing verses, in which he savs—
Therefore never shall I, in quest of what cannot come to pass, vainly cast my life’s lot upon a hope impracticable— of finding a man wholly blameless amongst us who partake of the fruit of the broad-based earth. If I light upon him, be sure I will report it—
says he ; and in this vehement tone he pursues the saying of Pittacus all through the poem :
But I praise and love everyone willingly committing no baseness; for against necessity not even the gods make war.
This also is spoken with the same intent. For Simonides was not so ill-educated as to say that he praised a person who willingly did no evil, as though there were some who did evil willingly. I am fairly sure of this—that none of the wise men con-
1 Probably a loose quotation of a line of the poem which was Kal rd irXeiffrov Aptaroi, rotis kc 0eol	(Aars).
1 ivl 0' Adam: iirl S’ fyj.pu.v Bergk: lireiO' mss.
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uo(f>d)V dvBpdiv Tjyeirai ovBeva dvdpuoTTiov eKovra E e^apaprdveiv ovSe atcrypa re Kal KaKa eKovra
epyd£,€ar9ai, aAA’ ev laaaiv on Trdvres oi rd aicrypa Kal rd KaKa Troiovvres aKovres iroiovcri" Kal Sr/ Kal d YiipcovlBrjs ov^ os dv prj KaKa Troifj eKiov, rovrcov (/rrjcrlv eiraiveTTjs eivai, aAAa vrepl eavrov Xeyei tovto to ckiov. Tfyeiro ydp dv-Bpa koXov KayaOdv iroXAaKis avrov cTravayKa^eiv 346 i/>iXov nvl ylyvecrOai Kal e'Traiver'qv {t/iiXeiv Kal
eiraiveiv],1 oiov avBpl iroXXaKis crvpftrjvat pprepa y narepa oXXokotov 7) irarpiBa 77 aAAo n raw TOLOVTOJV. TOVS p€V OVV TTOVTjpoVS, OTOV TOIOVTOV ti avrois crvpflfi, dtcnrep aapevovs opav Kal ijie-yovras emdeiKVvvai koI Karrjyopeiv ttjv irov'ijpiav rcov yovecvv rj 'rrarpidos, iva avrois dp,eXov<nv avrcdv p/r) cyKaXcooiv oi avOpcunoi prfi? dveidi-^coatv arc apeXovocv, aiore en paXXov i/teyeiv B re avrovs /cat eydpos eKovatovs Trpds rais dvay-
Kalais2 TTpocrnOeadar rovs S* dyadovs eiriKpv-TTTeudat re Kal e^raiveiv dvayKa^eaOai, Kal dv n dpyiuddxjri roi$ yovevaiv tf TrarpiBi abiKiflevres, avrovs eavrovs rrapapivOeioOai Kal BiaXXarreadai npoaavayKa^ovras eavrovs (/nXeiv rovs eavrajv Kai eiraiveiv. ttoXXokis Be, otpai, Kal Sijna)-vlBt]s r/yyaaro Kal avros rj rvpawov dXXov nva rcov toiovtojv emuvecrai koI eyKcupidaai C ovx €ko>v, aAA* dvayKalppevoS'. ravra Brj kcu, rip HcrraKip Xeyei on eyd), d) HirraKe, ov Bia ravra ae ipeyco, on elpl <f>iX6i/ioyos, enel
epoiy* efcapKei os av pvrj kokos
1 ^nXeiy Kal I'raiveh' seel. Grou.
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siders that anybody ever willingly errs or willingly does base and evil deeds ; they are well aware that all who do base and evil things do them unwillingly ; and so Simonides does not say he gives his praise to the person who willingly does no evil, but uses the word “ willingly ” of himself. For he considered that a man of sense and honour often constrains himself to become a friend and approver of some person, as when a man chances to have an uncongenial mother or father or country or other such connexion. Now when this sort of thing befalls the wicked, they seem glad to see their parents’ or country’s faults, and complainingly point them out and inveigh against them, in order that their own neglect of them may not be denounced by their neighbours, who might otherwise reproach them for being so neglectful; and hence they multiply their complaints and add voluntary to unavoidable feuds. But good men, he knew, conceal the trouble and constrain themselves to praise, and if they have any reason to be angered against their parents or country for some wrong done to them they pacify and conciliate their feelings, compelling themselves to love and praise their own people. And many a time, I think, Simonides was conscious that he had praised and eulogized some tyrant or other such person, not willingly, but under compulsion. So he proceeds to tell Pittacus—I, Pittacus, do not reproach you merely because I am apt to reproach, since—
For my part I am content with whosoever is not evil or
* ivayicalais Heusde: iviyicais mss.
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/XTjS’ dyav dwaXapwo?, eidco? r’ ovT/jadnoXiv1 diKav vyirj? dvr/p" v 2 ’	'	z
ov p,w eya) pco^rjcro^ac.
ov yap ec/z.i cfriXopicopio?’
rcov yap yXidlcov anelpcov yevedXa,
ajar* ei ns %atpei i/teycov, €/xttXy]g9€lt] dv eKelvov? pep</)6peVO?.
irdvra roi KaXa, Total r alaypd pir] pcepctKrac.
ov rovro Xeyei, dxjirep dv el eXeye navra rot D Aevwa, oi? pteXava pir) piepiiKrai- yeXoiov yap dv el?) iroXXaxfy aAA’ on avro? Kal rd peaa dno-3e\erat ware p,Tj i/jeyeiv- Kal ov byrcd, e<f>T[, iravapwopiov dvOpconov, evpvedov? dcroi Kapnov alvvpieOa ydovd?, eirl d* vpiv evpdjv aTrayyeXeco’ dtorre rovrov y' eveKa ovdeva enaiveoopai, aAAa /xoi egapKei, dv rj ptecro? koI pirjdev kokov TTOLfj, d)? eyd) Trdvras ^tXeco Kal erralvriptt—Kal rfj ffxvvTj evravda Keypijrai rrj ra>v XlvrtX-rjvalaiv, d)? npd? E TLirraKov Xeycov rd irdvras de enalvYjpn Kal (f>iXea) eKcov (evravda det ev ra) eKOiv dtaXa^eiv Xeyovra) don? epfy] pi^dev alaypov, aKaw S’ eariv ov? eyd) enaivd) Kal </>tXa). ere ovv, Kal el pieaa)? eXeye? emeucr} Kal oXt/Ot], co HirraKe, 347 ovk dv nore ei/teyov. vvv de—erfodpa yap Kal irepi raw peeyterreov i/ievddpievo? do Kei? dXrjdrj Xeyeiv, did ravra ae eyd) ipeyco.
Taura pioi doKei, co IIpoSiKe Kal YIpcoraydpa, fy d’ eyco, ^ipLcovldri? diavoovpievo? TTeTroiTiKevai rovro rd aapca. Kal 6 Hmrla?, Ev piev pi,oi do-
1 t’ dvijffLiroXiv G. Hermann : ye ovijuei tto\iv mss. a /mv Schleiermaeher:	mss.
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too intractable. He who knows Right, the support of a city, is a healthy man; him I shall never blame, for to blame I am not apt. Infinite is the race of fools.
So that whoever delights in reproaching would have his fill of blaming them :
Verily, all things are fair that have in them no admixture of base.
By this he does not mean to say, as it were, that all things are white that have no admixture of black ; that would be ridiculous in many ways ; but that he himself accepts the average sort without reproaching them. “ I do not seek,” said he, “ a man wholly blameless amongst us who partake of the fruit of the broad-based earth : if I light upon him, be sure I will report it ”—meaning, “ If I wait for that, I shall never find anyone to praise. No, I am content if a man be average and do nothing evil, since I love and praise all ”—and there he has used a Mytilenaean word,1 for his “ I praise and love all willingly ” is addressed to Pittacus (here at ‘ willingly ” one should make a pause) ;—“ all who commit nothing base, but some there are whom 1 araise and love unwillingly. Hence I should never •eproach you, Pittacus, if you would only speak ,vhat is moderately reasonable and true. But as it s, since you lie so grievously about the greatest natters with an air of speaking the truth, on this score I reproach you.”
Such is my view, Prodicus and Protagoras, I said, )f Simonides’ intention in composing this ode.
Then Hippias remarked: It certainly seems to
1 The form of the word iirali/'rjfu is pedantically adduced ;o emphasize the poet’s censure of Pittacus.
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kcls, tyrj, <3 TiUiKpares, Kal av irepl tov aapaTOS dLeXrjXvdevaL' ecm, pevTOL, €</>?], Kal epol Xoyos B irepl avrov ev eyaiv, dv vptv eirLdetga), av flovXrp trOe. Kal 6 *AXKL^Ladrjs, Nai, €(f>r], <3 ‘Lzma, elaavGls ye* vvv 8e 8cKaiov ecrrcv, a cvpoXoyTp craTrjv Trpos aXX^Xco UpcoTaydpas Kal 'LaiKpaTrfs, Upcorayopas pev ei en flovXerai, epoiTav, diro-KplveadaL UcoKparT], el 8e 817 ftovXerai HajKpdreL aTTOKpLveaOaL, eparrav tov erepov. Kal eyd> clttov >Vi7TLTp€TTU) pev eycvye Upcorayopa diroTepov avrcp C 97810 V el de ftovXeraL, ire pl pev acrpdrajv re Kal
emov eaocopev, irepl 8e <Sv to TrpcoTov eyd) ore ppovTrjaa, <3 Up array6pa, Tjdecos av etrl TeXos eXOoLpi peTa crov oKorrovpevos. Kal yap Bokcl poi to Trepl TroLTjoecos ^caXeyecrOaL opoLOTaTov etvaL TOLS OVpTTOOLOLS TOLS TCOV <f>avX(Ji)V Kal dyo-paLcov dvdpdjTTCOv. Kal yap o&tol, 81a to prj SvvaadaL dXXr/XoLS St* eavTtov crvveLvaL ev Tcp ttotco prfie 81a rrjs eavTtov </>a)vrjs Kal tcov Xdycov D Tcuv eavT&v vird airaLbevatas, TLptas ttolovctl
Tas avX7]Tpl8as, ttoXXov pLarOovpevoL dXXoTplav ffxjvvrjv tt]V tujv avXdiv, Kal 8t<z ttjs ckclvcov <J>a>vrjs dXXyXoLS avveLGLv ottov 8e KaXol KayaOol crvp-TTorai KaL TreTraLoevpevoL clow, ovk av lools ovt avXrjTplSas ovre opy^crTplSas ovtc i/raXTplas, aAA avrovs avrocs utavovs ovras avvewai avev t&v Xr/pcov Te Kal ‘jraL^Ltov tovtojv 81a Trjs avTcov (fxovrjs, Xeyovrds Te Kal aKovovTas ev pepeL eavTcov E Kocrplcos, Kav rrdvv 'iroXvv otvov 'rrlataLV. ovrov
8e Kal al TOLalBe avvovatai, eav pev Xd^covraL dv3pcov, otolirep vjpajv ol ttoXXol (faacrLV etvaL, ovdev deovrai dXXoTplas r/Kovfjs aide troiTjTdiv, 210
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me, Socrates, that you have given a good exposition of the poem ; but I also have an elegant discourse upon it, which I will perform for you if you wish.
Yes, Hippias, said Alcibiades, but some other time : for the moment the proper thing, according to the agreement which Protagoras and Socrates made between them, will be for Socrates to answer any questions that Protagoras may still wish to put to him, but if he prefers to answer Socrates, then it will be for Socrates to ask.
On this I remarked : For my part I place it in Protagoras’s hands to do whichever he likes best. But if he does not mind, let us talk no more of poems and verses, but consider the points on which I questioned you at first, Protagoras, and on which I should be glad to reach, with your help, a conclusion. For it seems to me that arguing about poetry is comparable to the wine-parties of common marketfolk. These people, owing to their inability to carry on a familiar conversation over their wine by means of their own voices and discussions—such is their lack of education—put a premium on flute-girls by hiring the extraneous voice of the flute at a high price, and carry on their intercourse by means of its utterance. But where the party consists of thorough gentlemen who have had a proper education, you will see neither flute-girls nor dancing-girls nor harp-girls, but only the company contenting themselves with their own conversation, and none of these fooleries and frolics—each speaking and listening decently in his turn, even though they may drink a great deal of wine. And so a gathering like this of ours, when it includes such men as most of us claim to be, requires no extraneous voices,
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OV9 ovre dvepeaBac otdv r* earl rrepl <3v A^youcrtv, €7rayo/Z€voc re avrovs oc iroXXol ev rocs Xoyois oc pev ravra </>aac rdv ttoit]tt)v voecv, oc 8* erepa, irepl irpdyparos 8caXey6pevoc o d8vvarovacv e$-eXeygac' aAAa ras pev rocavras avvovacas ecoac 348 yacpecv, avrol 8* eavrois avvecac 8c eavrdw, ev rocs eavrdw Xoyocs irecpav dXXrjXaw Xapftdvovres Kal 8c86vres- rovs rocovrovs poc 8okcc yprjvac paXXov pcpecaBac epee re Kal ae, KaraBepevovs rovs TTocrjrds avrovs 8c r/paw avraw irpds dXXtfXovs rovs Xoyovs trocecaBac, rfjs dXijBecas Kal rjpd)v avraw irecpav Xapftdvovras' Kav pev BovXr] ere epurrqv, eroepds eepe aoc irapeyecv diroKpcvope-vos’ edv 8e ^ovXrj, av epol 'rrapdayes» 'irepl <Sv pera£v eiravaapeOa 8ce^c6vres, rovrocs reXos eirc-B Gecvac. Xeyovros oSv epov ravra Kal rocavra aAAa ov8ev aneaaffiec 6 Ylpavrayopas oirorepa TTOcqaoc. ecirev o^v 6 iAX.KC^ca8r)s irpos rdv KaAAiav ^Xei/ias, KaAAca, 8okcc aoc, e^rj, Kal vvv KaX&s Hpa)Tayopas irocecv, ovk edeXoiV ecre 8d>aec Xoyov ecre py 8caaa</>ecv; epol ydp ov 8okcc' aAA* Tjroc 8caXeyea(ko y ecirerco orc ovk eBeXec 8caXeyeaBac, eva rovrep pev ravra avvec-8ajpev, 'LojKpd'Tqs 8e aAAa> rep dcaXeyrjrac dXXos C oarcs dv ftovX-qrac dXXtp. Kal 6 Upcvraydpas acaxwBecs, a>s ye poc e8o$e, rov re *AXKcftcd8ov ravra Xeyovros Kal rov KaAAtov 8eopevov Kal raw aAAtov ayeSov rc raw Trapdvrcov, pdyes irpov-
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not even of the poets, whom one cannot question on the sense of what they say ; when they are adduced in discussion we are generally told by some that the poet thought so and so, and by others, something different, and they go on arguing about a matter which they are powerless to determine. No, this sort of meeting is avoided by men of culture, who prefer to converse directly with each other, and to use their own way of speech in putting one another by turns to the test. It is this sort of person that I think you and I ought rather to imitate ; putting the poets aside, let us hold our discussion together in our own persons, making trial of the truth and of ourselves. So if you wish to question me further, I am at your service as answerer; but if you like, put yourself at my service, so that we may clear up the several points of the inquiry in which we stopped half-way.
On my saying this and something more of the sort, Protagoras gave no indication as to which course he would take. So Alcibiades, looking at Callias, said : Do you consider, Callias, that Protagoras is behaving properly now in refusing to signify whether he will or will not answer ? I do not think he is. Let him either debate or say that he does not want to debate, so that we may have this understanding with him; then Socrates can debate with someone else, or another of us with some other, as may be agreed.
Then Protagoras was ashamed, as it seemed to me, at these words of Alcibiades, and the more so when Callias requested him, together with almost the whole of the company ; and so he reluctantly prevailed on himself to take up the debate, and
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rpdirero ei? to StaAeyeoflai Kal eKeXevev eparrav aVTOV d)$ dlTOKpLVOVpL€VOS •
EIttov 8q eyd, Uparrayopa, pvq oiov Sta-Aeyeo^at /ze aot aAAo ti ^ovX6jj,evov q a avros diropo) eKaarore, ravra diaaKeipaaOai. qyovpxu yap iravv Xeyeiv n rov V0piqpov ro
) ovv re Sv* ep^opieva), Kal re rrpo o rov evdqaev. evrropoorepoi yap rrcos diravres eapiev oi dvdpajiroi irpos dirav epyov Kal Xoyov Kal diavoqpia- piovvos 8’ eiirep re voqaq, avriKa irepudv ^qrei ora) emdelgrirai Kal p.ef? drov /deftaidcrqrai, €a>? .»	*	/	tf	%	>	\	<*	/	'
av evrvxT). coairep Kai eya) eveKa rovrov aoi rfieajs 8iaXeyop,ai p.dXAov q dXXcp nvl, qyov-pievos oe fteXnar* dv eiriaKei/raaOai Kal irepl 2 r&v dXXivv Trepl d)V eucds aKoireiuOai rov eTTieiKTj, Kal 8y Kal Trepl dperq?. rlva yap dXXov ere; o$ ye ov p.6vov avrds oiei KaXds KayaOds eivai, dtcmep rives dXXoi avrol piev eirieuceis eicriv, dXXovs 8e ov dvvavrai iroieiv erv 8e Kal avrds dyaOds el Kal dXXovs oios r el Troieiv dyadovs. Kal ovra) rreTrlcrrevKas cravrcp, dare Kal dXXcov ravrqv rqv reyyrjv aTTOKpVTrropievajv erv y ava-9 (fiavddv aeavrov VTTOKqpv^dpievos iravras rovs ’'EAA^va?, ao({)icrrrjV errovopidaas, aeavrov drre-tjrqvas naiSevaeuis Kal dperfjs didaaKaXov, Ttpdros rovrov piiaddv d^idaas dpvvaOai. rrcos ovv ov ae Xprjv TrapaKaXeiv erri rqv rovrcov aK&piv Kal epcorav Kal dvaKoivovaOai; ovk eaO oncos ov. Kal vvv dr) eyd> eKeiva, direp rd irpcorov qpdrajv
1 Iliad, x. 224.
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asked to have questions put to him, since he was ready to answer.
So I proceeded to say—Protagoras, do not suppose that I have any other desire in debating with you than to examine the difficulties which occur to myself at each point. For I hold that there is a good deal in what Homer 1 says—
When two go together, one observes before the other;
for somehow it makes all of us human beings more resourceful in every deed or word or thought; but if one observes something alone, forthwith one has to go about searching until one discovers somebody to whom one can show it off and who can corroborate it. And I also have my reason for being glad to debate with you rather than with anyone else ; it is that I regard you as the best person to investigate in general any matters that a sensible man may be expected to examine, and virtue in particular. Whom else should I choose but you ? Not only do you consider yourself a worthy gentleman, like sundry other people, who are sensible enough themselves, but cannot make others so ; but you are both good yourself and have the gift of making others good. And you are so confident of yourself that, while others make a secret of this art, you have had yourself publicly proclaimed to all the Greeks with the title of sophist, and have appointed yourself preceptor of culture and virtue, and are the first who has ever demanded a regular fee for such work. What then could I do but call upon you to deal with our problem both by question and communication ? I had no other course. So now with regard to those points which I have raised
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Trepl tovtov, iraXiv emdvpo e£ dpxfjs ra pev B ava/xvijo^vai irapd aov, rd Be avvSiaaKei/raaOai.
fy Be, os eyopai, to eporrjpa roBc ao</>ia Kal aocf>poavvi) Kal avBpela Kal BiKaioavvrj Kal daidrirjs Trorepov ravra, Ttevre ovra ovopara, errl evl rrpay-pan eanv, r/ eKaaro rov dvopdrov tovtov t f	>	Mts	»	/	\	U	t
vTTOKeirai ns toios ovaia Kai Trpaypa exov eavrov Bvvapiv eKaarov, ovk ov otov to erepov avrov to erepov; ecfyrjada ovv av ovk ovopara eni evl etvai, C aAAa eKaarov IBio TTpdypan rov ovopdrov tovtov erriKeiadai, iravra 8e ravra pdpia etvai dperrjs, ovx os ra rov xpvarov popia opoia eanv aAAi/Aot? Kal to oXo ov [j.6pid eanv, aAA’ os rd rov Trpo-oottov pLopca Kal to oXo o5 p,6pid eanv Kal dAAij-Aots dvopioia, IBtav eKaara Bvvap.iv exovra. ravra ei pev aoi Bokci en oarrep rare, tf>a9i' ei Be dXXos ttos, tovto Bidpiaai, os eyoye ovBev aoi VTroXoyov rtdepai, eav tttj dXXr) vvv </>tfar)S’ ov yap dv Oavpd-D Coipi, ei rdre diroireipopevos pov ravra eXeyes.
’AAA eyo aoi, er^x}, Xeyo, o YiOKpares, on ravra rravra popia pev eanv dperrjs, Kal rd pev rerrapa avrov errieiKos TrapaTrXriaia dXX^Xois eariv, r] Be avBpela Trdvv iroXv Bia</>epov rravrov tovtov. oBe Be yvoaei on eyo aXyOrj Xeyo’ evprpreis ydp ttoXXovs tov avOpoirov dBiKordrovs pev ovras Kal dvoaiordrovs Kal dKoXaarordrovs Kal dpaOeardrovs, dvBpeiordrovs 8e Biac^epovros. E "tfye Br/, et/>T)v eyo' a^iov ydp rot erriaKei/raadai o Xeyeis. Trorepov tovs dvBpetovs dappaXeovs Xeyeis t} dXXo n; Kat iras ye, e(f>r], e^ d oi rroXXol
1 Cf. 329 c foil.
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on the subject in my opening questions, I desire to be reminded of some by you and to have your help in investigating others. The question, I believe, was this :1 Are the five names of wisdom, temperance, courage, justice, and holiness attached to one thing, or underlying each of these names is there a distinct existence or thing that has its own particular function, each thing being different from the others ? And your answer was that they are not names attached to one thing, but that each of these names applies to a distinct thing, and that all these are parts of virtue ; not like the parts of gold, which are similar to each other and to the whole of which they are parts, but like the parts of the face, dissimilar to the whole of which they are parts and to each other, and each having a distinct function. If you still hold the same opinion of them, say so ; if you have a new one, define what it is, for I make no objection to your replying now on other lines. Indeed I should not be surprised if you were merely experimenting upon me when you spoke before.
Well, Socrates, he replied, I say that all these are parts of virtue, and that while four of them are fairly on a par with each other, courage is something vastly different from all the rest. You may perceive the truth of what I say from this : you will find many people extremely unjust, unholy, dissolute, and ignorant, and yet pre-eminently courageous.
Stop now, I said : we must duly examine what you say. Do you call courageous men bold, or something else ?
Yes, and impetuous also, he replied, where most men fear to tread.
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</>oflovvrai levat. <bepe 877, ryv dperyv KaXov ti <f)rjs etvai, Kat d)S KaXov dvros avrov av did daKaXov aavrov Trape^et?; KaXXiarov piev ovv, e</>y, el piy ptalvopal ye. JJdrepov ovv, yv 8’ eyed, rd puev n avrov alaypov, rd de n koXov, y dXov KaXov; "OAop ttou koXov o)$ otov re pidXiara. OtaOa ovv 350 rives els rd </>peara KoXvpifld>ai OappaXetvs ;
“Eyatye, on 01 KoXvptflyrat. Ilorepov didn errt-aravrat y 81* dXXo n; °On eirlaravrat. Ttv€? 8e dird rcdv ittttiov TToXepieiv OappaXeoi elal; tt dr epov 01 lttttikoi y 01 dtfuTTjfoi; Ot imTiKoi. Tlves de TreXras eyovres; ot ireXraartKoi y 01 piy; Ot ireXraariKol. Kat rd dXXa ye irdvra, el rovro ^yreis, e<f>y, ot errtarypioves r&v piy emarapievcov OappaXeuirepoi elat, koi avroi eavrcdv, eneidav B pddcvaiv, y Ttpiv piaOetv. *H8i] de nvas etopaKas, etfrrjv, Trdvrtov rovraw dvemarypiovas dvr as, 0ap~ povvras de Trpds eKaara rovrcov; ’'Eycoye, 'y 8’ ds» Kai Xlav ye Oappovvras. Ovkovv 01 dappaXeoi ovrot Kai dvdpeiol elatv; Aiaypdv pievr' dv, e</>y, etyy dvdpela’ etret ovrot ye ptatvdpievoi elatv. Hwy ovv, ec/jyv eyed, Xeyets rovs dvdpeiovs; ovyt rovs C GappaXeovs etvai; Kat vvv y, eef>y. Ovkovv
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Well now, do you say that virtue is a good thing, and of this good thing offer yourself as teacher ?
Nay, it is the best of things, he said, unless I am out of my senses.
Then is one part of it base and another good, or is the whole good ?
Surely the whole is good in the highest possible degree.
Now do you know who dive boldly into wells ?
I do ; divers.
Is this because they have knowledge, or for some other reason ?
Because they have knowledge.
And who are bold in going to war on horseback— those who are practised horsemen, or those who are not ?
Practised horsemen.
And who with bucklers—buckler-men, or those who are not ?
Buckler-men : and so with all other cases, he went on, if that is your point; those who have knowledge are bolder than those who lack it, and individually they are bolder when they have leamt than before learning.
But you must have seen at times, I said, persons who are without knowledge of any of these affairs, yet behaving boldly in each of them.
I have, he said, and very boldly too.
Then are these bold ones courageous also ?
Nay, that would make courage a base thing, he replied; for those you speak of are out of their senses.
What then, I asked, do you mean by courageous men ? Surely the same as bold men ?
Yes, I do still, he said.
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ovrot, Tfv o eya>, oc ovtoj UappaAeoc ovre? ovk dvdpecoc aAAa pcacvdpcevoc e^acvovrac; Kal eKec av oi aoe^cbraroc ovroi Kal OappaXecoraroc elac, Oappa-Xecdraroc Se ovre? dvdpecdraroc; Kal Kara rovrov rov Aoyov r] aocpca av avopeca ecrj; Ov KaAco?, eeprj, pcvYjpcovevec?, co TicoKpare?, a e'Xeydv re Kal dneKpc-vopLTjV aoc. eycoye epcjorrjOel? vnd aov, el oc dvdpecoc OappaXeoc elacv, d>pcoXdyT]aa" ec Se /cat oc OappaXeoc avdpetoc, ovk ^pcorrfl'pv’ ec ydp pee Tore tfpov, D ecnov dv ore ov ndvre?’ rov? Se avSpetov? d)? ov
OappaXeoc elac, rd epedv 6pcoX6y7]pca ovdapcov eTTe'Setfa? co? ovk dpOco? cdpcoXdyiqaa. enecra rov? encarapcevov? avrov? eavredv OappaXecorepov? dvra? dnoef>acvec? Kal per] encarapcevcov dXXcov, Kal ev rovrep ocec rrjv avopecav /cat r^v aocpcav ravrov etvac' rovrep Se rep rpdircp pcerccov Kal rrjv luyyv olrjOelrj? dv ecvac ooe/>cav. irparrov pcev ydp ec ovraj \ v z >e,	'?■	z » /zv
pberccvv epoco pee ec oc cayypoc ovvaroc ecac, epaerjv av* E eTrecra, ec oc eircerrapcevoc iraXatecv dvvarcorepoc elac rcov per] eircarapcevcDV TraXalecv Kal avrol avrcov, cTrecdav pcdOcoacv, irplv peadeev, cfjacrjv dv ravra Se epcov dpcoXoy'paavro? e^ecr] dv aoc, xpeopevep roc? avrol? reKpvpptoc? rovroc?, Xeyecv co? Kara rrjv eperjv dpcoXoycav rj aoef>la earlv layy?. eyd) Se ovdapcov ovS’ evravda dpcoXoyd) rov? Bvvarov? cayypov? ecvac, rov? pcevroc cayvpov? dvvarov?’ ov ydp 351 ravrov etvac dvvapccv re koI layvv, dXXd rd pcev
Kal and &n-carr)pbT}? ycyveadac, rrjv dvvapccv, Kal and peavea? ye Kal Ovpcov, layvv Se and cf>vaeeo? Kal evTpoefda? raw acopcdrcov. ovra) Se /ca/cet ov
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Then these men, I went on, who are so brave, are found to be not courageous but mad ? And in those former cases our wisest men are boldest too, and being boldest are most courageous ? And on this reasoning, wisdom will be courage ?
You do not rightly recall, Socrates, what I stated in replying to you. When you asked me whether courageous men are bold, I admitted it: I was not asked whether bold men are courageous. Had you asked me this before, I should have said—“ Not all.” And as to proving that courageous men are not bold, you have nowhere pointed out that I was wrong in my admission that they are. Next you show that such persons individually are bolder when they have knowledge, and bolder than others who lack it, and therewith you take courage and wisdom to be the same : proceeding in this manner you might even take strength to be wisdom. On this method you might begin by asking me whether the strong are powerful, and I should say “ Yes ” ; and then, whether those who know how to wrestle are more powerful than those who do not know how to wrestle, and whether individually they are more powerful when they have learnt than before learning, and I should say ” Yes.” And on my admitting these points it would be open to you to say, by the same token, that according to my admission wisdom is strength. But neither there nor elsewhere do I admit that the powerful are strong, only that the strong are powerful; for I hold that power and strength are not the same, but that one of them, power, comes from knowledge, or from madness or rage, whereas strength comes from constitution and fit nurture of the body. So, in the other instance,
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ravrdv etvat ddpaos re Kal dv8pelav dnore avp-fiatvei tovs pev dv8pelovs dappaXeovs eivai, prj pevroi tovs ye dappaXeovs dvdpecovs iravras’ dapaos pev yap Kal airo Teyvrjs ytyverai dvdpcoirois Kai B dird dvpov ye Kal airo p areas, d)airep 17 8vvapis, dv8peia 8e airo c/jvaecos Kal evrpocfilas rcov ifwycov ylyverai.
Aeyeis 8e nr as, e<f>i)v, do Il pcoraydpa, rcov dvdpcbircov ev Qrjv, tovs 8e kokcos i	*Ap
ovv 8oKei, aoi dvdpcoiros dv ev Qflv, el dvicopevos re Kal 68vvcopevos ^cpi] ; Ovk e</>7]. Tt 8\ el rfidcos fliovs rdv fttov TeXevTTjaeiev, ovk ev dv aoi 8okci ovtcos flefticoKevai ; “Epoiy*, ec/>i]. To pev apa 0 i]8ecos t^v dyaddv, to 8* drfidos kokov ; Etvep to is koXols y , e^>T], lppT) rfodpevos. Ti 897, do UpcoT-ayopa; prj Kal av, doaTrep ot iroXXol, rfiea arra KaXels KaKa Kal dvtapd dyadd; eydb yap Xeyco, KaO’ o Tjdea cotIv, apa Kara tovto ovk ayaOd, pi] el ti did avrdov diro^yaeTai dXXo; Kal avdis ad rd aviapd doaavreos ovtcos ov KaO’ oaov dviapa, KaKa; Ovk ot8a> do TicoKpaTes, ecfii], dirXcos ovraos, D cos av epcoTas, el epol diroKpvreov earlv, cos Ta rfiea tc ay add eariv airavra Kal Ta dviapa KaKa- dXXa poi Sokci ov pdvov irpos ttjv vvv diroKpiatv epoi dacfraXeaTCpov eivat diroKpivaadai, aAAa Kat irpos irdvra tov dXXov {Mov tov epdv, on eari pev a tcov r]8ecov ovk eariv ayadd, eari 8* ad Kal a rdov
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boldness and courage are not the same, and therefore it results that the courageous are bold, but not that the bold are courageous ; for boldness comes to a man from art, or from rage or madness, like power, whereas courage comes from constitution and fit nurture of the soul.
Do you speak of some men, Protagoras, I asked, as living well, and others ill ?
Yes.
Then do you consider that a man would live well if he lived in distress and anguish ?
No, he said.
Well now, if he lived pleasantly and so ended his life, would you not consider he had thus contrived to live well ?
I would, he said.
And, I suppose, to live pleasantly is good, and unpleasantly, bad ?
Yes, he said, if one lived in the enjoyment of honourable things.
But, Protagoras, will you tell me you agree with the majority in calling some pleasant things bad and some painful ones good ? I mean to say—Are not things good in so far as they are pleasant, putting aside any other result they may have; and again, are not painful things in just the same sense bad— in so far as they are painful ?
I cannot tell, Socrates, he replied, whether I am to answer, in such absolute fashion as that of your question, that all pleasant things are good and painful things bad : I rather think it safer for me to reply, with a view not merely to my present answer but to all the rest of my life, that some pleasant things are not good, and also that some
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dviapajv ovk eari Katcd, ea7i 8* a wri, Kal rptrov a ovoe7epa, ovre KaKa out ayava. xioea de KaXeis, qv 8* eyco, ov rd qdovqs peTeyovTa q E TToiovvra qdovqv; Haw y*, Ityq. Tovto toivw
Aeyco, Kav oaov i)d€a eanv, ei ovk ayaua, Tqv qdovqv avrqv epcoTcdv ei ovk dyaBov eariv. ''Qonrep av Xeyeis, etfrq, eKaaroTe, <3 ^(OKpares, aKOTTcopeBa av7o, Kal edv pev vrpds Xoyov BoKfj elvat, rd aKeppa Kal to avro </>atvq7ai qdv re Kal dyadov, atryx<vpq-aopeBa- el 8e pq, Tore 17817 dpc^iu^qTqaopev. rioTepov ovv, qv 8’ eyd>, av ftovXei Tjyepoveveiv rrjs aK€i/j€O)s, -q eyd) qycopai; /Xucaios, <ri> Yjyecadaf av yap Kal Karapets tov Xoyov. *Ap’ 52 ofiv, fy 8’ eya>, Trfie 7rq Kara(/>aves dv qp-tv yevoiro;
coairep el ns dvdpamov okottcov ck tov elSovs q •apos vyleiav q npos dXXo 74 tcvv tov autparos epyajv, ldd)v to irpdawnov Kal Tas x^Zpas aKpas ewrof Wi dq pot, drroKaXvi/jas Kal Ta arqdq Kal to peTa<f>pevov eirtSet^ov, iva eTTiaKeiptopat, aatfreorepov Kal eyd) tolovtov 71 ttoOu) irpds Tqv OKeiftiV’ Beaad-pevos O7b OV7O)S ^X€ls Trpos 70 ayaddv Kal 70 qdv, d>S <f>qs, deopat, 7ot,ov7ov 74 eLTretv Wt, dq poi, <0 Up cor ay6 pa, Kal 708c rqs dcavolas diroKaXvi/tov r. U	X »	Z	t	»«Z
B trcos j 'irpos eTTiarqpqv; vroTepov Kai tovto aoi doKei tbauep 70 is itoXXo is dvBpcorrois, q dXXais; doKei 8e 701s ttoXXois TTCpl ema7qpqs 7oiov7ov 71, ovk layvpov ov8* qyepoviKov ou8* apXbKOV eivai-
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painful things are not bad, and some are, while a third class of them are indifferent—neither bad nor good.
You call pleasant, do you not, I asked, things that partake of pleasure or cause pleasure ?
Certainly, he said.
So when I put it to you, whether things are not good in so far as they are pleasant, I am asking whether pleasure itself is not a good thing.
Let us examine the matter, Socrates, he said, in the form in which you put it at each point, and if the proposition seems to be reasonable, and pleasant and good are found to be the same, we shall agree upon it; if not, we shall dispute it there and then.
And would you like, I asked, to be leader in the inquiry, or am I to lead ?
You ought to lead, he replied, since you are the inaugurator of this discussion.
Well then, I proceeded, will the following example give us the light we need ? Just as, in estimating a man’s health or bodily efficiency by his appearance, one might look at his face and the lower part of his arms and say: Come now, uncover your chest too and your back and show them, that I may examine you thoroughly—so the same sort of desire comes over me in regard to our inquiry. Observing your condition to be as you describe in respect of the good and the pleasant, I am fain to say something like this: Come, my good Protagoras, uncover some more of your thoughts : how are you in regard to knowledge ? Do you share the view that most people take of this, or have you some other ? The opinion generally held of knowledge is something of this sort—that it is no strong or guiding or govern-
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ovSe u)$ rrepl robovrov avrov ovros dbavoovvrab, aAA* evovarjs iroXXaKbs dvdparrrcp errbartfprjs ov rrjv eirb-(jTTjpLpv avrov apyecv, aAA’ aAAo n, rore pev Ovpov, ' 5$ z	x c x x z	» z	c. x »
rore oe rjoovrjv, rore oe Avirrjv, evbore oe epcora, iroXXaKbs 8e </>6[3ov, arexyais 8bavoovpevob rrepl rfjs C emarrpp/qs, coairep irepi av8pair68ov, irepbeXKopevrjs viro raw dXXuiv dirdvrcvv. dp* ovv Kal aol robovrov rb irepi avrijs 8oK€b, rj KaXdv re eivai T] eirbarppp Kal
T *	~	> A /	\	? /	/
olov ap%€W rov avupayTTOv, Kat eavirep yi/yutoor/cr] rbs rdya0a Kal rd KaKa, p-r] dv Kparr)9pvab vird pifievds, ware aAA’ drra irparrebv r) dv 7] eirbar^pT] KeXevrj, aAA’ bKavrjv elvab rrjv (/>p6vi](nv flo-pdelv ra> avOpcoTTCp; Kai So/cei, €</>?], (voirep av Aeyei?, <3 D %d)Kpares, Kal dpba, ebirep rep dXXcp, ala^pov eurb Kal epol ao(f)bav Kal eirbar'qpijv prj ovyl irdvrcvv Kpdrbarov (f>avab elvab rd>v dvOpcDirebovv irpayparoov. KaAoj? ye, e(f>rjv eyd>, av Xeycvv Kal dXrjdp. olada ovv orb ol iroXAol ra>v dvOpcoircvv epol re Kal aol ov ireldovrab, aAAa iroXXovs <f>aab ybyvcoaKovras rd fleXrbora ovk effeXebv irparrebv, e^dv avrots, aAAa aAAa irparrebv Kal oaovs dr] eyd) r]p6pr]v d rl irore alrbdv earb rovrov, vird r]dovi]S cfiaabv rjrra)-E pevovs Xvirrjs rj &v vvv 8y eyd) eXeyov vird rbvos rovrcov Kparovpevovs ravra irobelv rovs irobovvras. IIoAAa yap olpab, e</>7], a> IEkokpares, Kal dXXa ovk dp6a>s Xeyovabv ot dvOpcvirob. ’T0i drj per epov eirbyelppaov ireldebv rovs dvOpcoirovs Kal dbddaKebv d earbV avrols rovro rd irddos, d <f>aabv vird rcov 53 rjdovcov rjrrdaOab Kal ov irparrebv 8bd ravra rd 226
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ing thing ; it is not regarded as anything of that kind, but people think that, while a man often has knowledge in him, he is not governed by it, but by something else—now by passion, now by pleasure, now by pain, at times by love, and often by fear ; their feeling about knowledge is just what they have about a slave, that it may be dragged about by any other force. Now do you agree with this view of it, or do you consider that knowledge is something noble and able to govern man, and that whoever learns what is good and what is bad will never be swayed by anything to act otherwise than as knowledge bids, and that intelligence is a sufficient succour for mankind ?
My view, Socrates, he replied, is precisely that which you express, and what is more, it would be a disgrace for me above all men to assert that wisdom and knowledge were aught but the highest of all human things.
Well and truly spoken, I said. Now you know that most people will not listen to you and me but say that many, while knowing what is best, refuse to perform it, though they have the power, and do other things instead. And whenever I have asked them to tell me what can be the reason of this, they say that those who act so are acting under the influence of pleasure or pain, or under the control of one of the things I have just mentioned.
Yes, Socrates, he replied, I regard this as but one of the many erroneous sayings of mankind.
Come then, and join me in the endeavour to persuade the world and explain what is this experience of theirs, which they call “ being overcome by pleasure,” and which they give as the
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/StArtcrra, errei yiyvedaKeiv ye avrd. taeos ydp av Xeydvrevv rjpdw on ovk dpOeds Xeyere, <3 dvOpeorroi, aAAa tpevdeade, epoivr* dv Yjpas' <3 Upe&rayopa re Kai HedKpares, el prj eon rovro rd rrddppa rfio-vfjs rprraaOai, aAAa rl rror earl, Kal rl vpeis avrd </>are etvai; eunarov rjpiv. TI 8e, ev YtevKpares, 8ei rjpas aKoireiaOai rrjv raw rroXXdw 86gav B dvdpedrretw, oi d ri dv rvyaiai rovro Xeyovaiv; 01-pai, 8* eyed, etvai n rjpiv rovro Trpds rd egevpeiv rrepl av8pelas, irpds raAAa popia rd rrjs dperrjs irdis rror e%ei. el ovv aoi 8okci eppeveiv ots dpri e8ogev r)piv, epe ^yrjaaaOai, fj otpai dv eyeoye KaXXicrra e^avepdv yeveaf) ai, eirow el 8e p-rj (SovXei, ei aoi ef>lXov, e<a %alpeiv. ’AAA’, e^, dpdcus Xeyeis' Kai Trdpaive atarrep ^p^at.
Q IlaAtv rolvvv, e</>r)v eyd>, ei epoivro Tjpds' rl odv <(>are rovro etvai, o r/peis 'qrra) etvai r&v rfiovaw eXeyopev; eirroip* dv eya>ye rrpds avrovs d)8l-aKovere 8tf‘ rreipaodpeOa ydp vpiv eyed re Kal Tiparraydpas (/>paaai. dXXo n yap, <3 dvdpajrroi, <f>are vpiv rovro ylyveudai ev roio8e, otov ttoX-XaKis vrrd crlrajv Kal rrordiv Kal d^>po8iola)v Kparov-pevoi T]8ea)v dvr aw, yiyvaujKovres on irovrjpd ecrriv, opo)s avrd rrpdrreiv; Oacep dv. Ovkovv epolpef)’ dv avrovs eyed re Kal av ireiXiv rrovrjpa 8e avrd £) Trfj eftare etvai; rrorepov on rrjv rjdovrjv ravrrjv ev rep rrapaxprjpa rrapexei Kal r]8v eanv eKaarov avraw, on els rdv varepov xP°v°v vdaovs re rroiei Kal irevlas Kal aXXa roiavra rroXXa rrapa-228
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reason why they fail to do what is best though they have knowledge of it. For perhaps if we said to them: What you assert, good people, is not correct, but quite untrue — they might ask us: Protagoras and Socrates, if this experience is not “ being overcome by pleasure ” what on earth is it, and what do you call it ? Tell us that.
Why, Socrates, must we consider the opinion of the mass of mankind, who say just what occurs to them ?
I fancy, I replied, that this will be a step towards discovering how courage is related to the other parts of virtue. So if you think fit to abide by the arrangement we made a while ago—that I should lead in the direction which seems best for elucidating the matter—you must now follow ; but if you would rather not, to suit your wishes I will let it pass.
No, he said, your plan is quite right: go on to the end as you began.
Once more then, I proceeded, suppose they should ask us: Then what do you call this thing which we described as “ being overcome by pleasures ” ? The answer I should give them would be this : Please attend; Protagoras and I will try to explain it to you. Do you not say that this thing occurs, good people, in the common case of a man being overpowered by the pleasantness of food or drink or sexual acts, and doing what he does though he knows it to be wicked ? They would admit it. Then you and I would ask them again: In what sense do you call such deeds wicked ? Is it that they produce those pleasures and are themselves pleasant at the moment, or that later on they cause diseases and poverty, and have many more such ills
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aKeva^ei; v] Kav et n rovrcov ets to varrepov p/rySev TrapacrKevd^ei, yalpeiv Be pdvov rrotei, opoos 3 dv KaKa rjv, on paOdvra xatpeiv ttolci Kal ottyjovv; dp' oldpeO' dv avrovs, co Y[ poor ay dpa, dXXo n dvroKplvauOai, v) on ov Kara ttjv avrfjs rrjs rfiovfjs E rrjs Trapayp^/ca epyacdav KaKa eanv, aAAa 8ta ra varrepov yiyvdpeva, vdcrovs re Kal raAAa. ’Eyco pev oipai, €(f>Y] d Tlpcoraydpas, rov? ttoXXovs av ravra diroKplvaadai. Ovkovv vdcrovs iroiovvra dvlas rroiei, Kal rrevtas rroiovvra avia? rroiei; 54 opoXoyoiev dv, cos eycopat. Supe^iy o IIpcoT-
aydpas. Ovkovv (f>alverai, co dvdpanroL, vpiv, cos fiapev eyd) re Kal Jlpcorayopas, Bd ovBev otAAo ravra KaKa ovra, Bvdn els dvtas re aTroreXevra Kal aXXcov 7]Bova)v drroarepet; dpLoXoyoZev av; YiweBoKei T]fj.LV dpx/yotv. Ovkovv ttoXiv dv avrovs ro evavnov el epotp,e0a’ co dvOpcoTTOi ot Xeyovres av ay add dviapd etvai, dpa ov rd roidBe Xeyere, oiov rd re yvp,vdaia Kal rd? arparelas Kal ras vtto rd)V larpdjv OepaTretas rds Bia Kavaecov re Kal ropicov Kal (/jap/JiaKeicbv Kal XipxtKrovicdv yiyvo-pevas, on ravra ayadd pev eanv, dviapd Be; B (fjaiev dv; ^vveBoKei. Ildrepov ovv Kara rdBe
dyadd avrd KaXeire, on ev ra> TrapaypYjpa dBvvas rds ea^dras napeyei Kal dXyrjBdvas, rj on els rov vervepov xpdvov vyteiai re drd avredv ylyvovrai Kal eve^lai rcov acopdrcov Kal rcov vrdXecov acorrjpiai Kal dXXcov dpyal Kal rrXovroi; <f>aiev dv, cos eycopai, 230
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in store for us ? Or, even though they have none of these things in store for a later day, and cause us only enjoyment, would they still be evil just because, forsooth, they cause enjoyment in some way or other ? Can we suppose, Protagoras, that they will make any other answer than that these things are evil, not according to the operation of the actual pleasure of the moment, but owing to the later results in disease and those other ills ?
I think, said Protagoras, that most people would answer thus.
Then in causing diseases they cause pains ? And in causing poverty they cause pains ? They would admit this, I imagine.
Protagoras agreed.
Then does it seem to you, my friends, as Protagoras and I assert, that the only reason why these things are evil is that they end at last in pains, and deprive us of other pleasures ? Would they admit this ?
We both agreed that they would.
Then again, suppose we should ask them the opposite: You, sirs, who tell us on the other hand that good things are painful—do you not give such instances as physical training, military service, and medical treatment conducted by cautery, incision, drugs, or starvation, and say that these are good, but painful ? Would they not grant it ?
He agreed that they would.
Then do you call them good because they produce extreme pangs and anguish for the moment, or because later on they result in health and good bodily condition, the deliverance of cities, dominion over others, and wealth ? They would assent to this, I suppose.
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ZiweooKec. lavra oe ayaUa earc oc aAAo rc, i] on els vfiovds diroreXevra Kai Xvttcov dwaAAayd? re Kal dirorponds ; vj eyere rc aXXo reXos Xeyecv, 0 els d dno^Xeif/avres avrd. dyaOa KaXecre, aAA’ <y>1 rjdovds re Kal Xviras; ovk dv </>acev, d)S eya>p.ac. 0v8’ epcol Sokcc, ec/jTj d H poor ay6 pas.	Ovkovv
rr]V pcev ydov^v dcdtKcre d)S dyaOov dv, rrjv de XvTTrjv </>evyere d>? kokov; SweSd/cec. Tour* dpa TjyeLaO' etvac kokov, rrjv Xvitt/v, Kal dyaddv rrjv rjdovrjv, errel koI avro rd yacpecv rdre Xeyere kokov etvac, drav pcectpvayv rjdovcov dTToerrepfj r) oaa$ avro e%ec, V Miras pcecQovs irapaaKeval^ raw D ev avrai rjdovcdv eTrel 'el Kar aXXo rc avro rd ^atpecv kokov KaXecre Kal els aXXo rc reXos otto-fiXeipavres, eyocre dv Kal r/pccv eltrecv' aAA’ ovy e^ere. Odd’ epcol doKovacv, e^ d ITpart ay6pas. "AAAo rc ovv iraXcv Kal Trepl avrov rov Xvirecadac d avros rpottos; rdre KaXecre avrd rd XvTrecaOac dyaddv, drav pcec^ovs Xviras raw ev avrcp ovucdv aTTaXXarrT) pcec^ovs rjdovds row Xvttojv mipa-aKevafy); eirel el rrpds aAAo rc reXos arro^XcTrere, E drav KaX'rjre avrd rd Xv-rreccrdac dyaddv, tj irpos d eyd) Xeyu), eyere Tjpccv elrrecv' aAA’ ovy e^ere. 'AXrjOrj, ec/rtj, Xeyecs, d Xipcvraydpas. IldAiv rocvvv, ecf>Y]v eyd), ec pee dvepoccrOe, d) dvdptviToc, revos ovv drpnore eveKa TroXXd, irepl rovrov Xeyecs Kac rrohAayfj; avyycyva)OKere pcoc, tpacrjv av eyatye.
1 add. Stephanas.
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He agreed.
And are these things good for any other reason than that they end at last in pleasures and relief and riddance of pains ? Or have you some other end to mention, with respect to which you call them good, apart from pleasures and pains ? They could not find one, I fancy.
I too think they could not, said Protagoras.
Then do you pursue pleasure as being a good thing, and shun pain as being a bad one ?
He agreed that we do.
So one thing you hold to be bad—pain; and pleasure you hold to be good, since the very act of enjoying you call bad as soon as it deprives us of greater pleasures than it has in itself, or leads to greater pains than the pleasures it contains. For if it is with reference to something else that you call the act of enjoyment bad, and with a view to some other end, you might be able to tell it us ; but this you will be unable to do.
I too think that they cannot, said Protagoras.
Then is not the same thing repeated in regard to the state of being pained ? You call being pained a good thing as soon as it either rids us of greater pains than those it comprises, or leads to greater pleasures than its pains. Now if you have in view some other end than those which I mention when you call being pained good, you can tell it us ; but you never can.
Truly spoken, said Protagoras.
Once more then, I proceeded; if you were to ask me, my friends, Now why on earth do you speak at such length on this point, and in so many ways ? I should reply, Forgive me: in the first
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irparrov [lev yap ov paSiov aTrodetgaL, rl euTL wore TOVTO, 6 VflCLS KaXeLTe TCOV T[8oVU)V Y^TTO) €LVaL' €7T€tra gv TOVTtp elcrl TraaaL at d-nodelgeLs. aAA’ GTt Kal vvv dvadecrdaL e^eorcv, el tty[ g^gtg aAAo tl 355 cfadvaL etvaL to dyadov yj tyjv YjdovYjv, rj to kokov dXXo rt rj tyjv dvlav, t) dp/cet v/ilv to Y/decos KaTa-ftiuyvai, tov filov dvev Xvtto)v; el 8g dpKeL Kal /iy[ g^gtg p/rfoev dXXo cfrdvaL etvai dyadov t) kokov, o pr) els raura tgAguto, to jacra tovto d/covere. </>Y]p,l yap vp,tv tovtov ovtcos eyovTos yeXotov rov Xoyov ylyveaOai, drav XeyrjTe, otl ttoXXclkls ycyvco-ukcov Ta KaKa dv3pornos, ort KaKa cotlv, dpLCOS TTpaTTCL aura, egdv [iY] TTparrecv, vtto tcov rfiovdiv B dyop,evos Kal eKTrXTjTTopLevos. Kal av(ks ad XeyeTe, otl yLyvcooKcov 6 dvdpcoTTOs Tay ad a TTparrecv ovk edeXeL 8iA Tas Trapaypyjpca rfiovds, vtto tovtcdv Y)TTO)p,eVOS •
'£ls 8g Tavra yeXotd eart, KaTa&rjXov Garat, edv pLTj ttoXXols dvofiaoL ypcopLcda dp.a, ijSct tg Kal dvLapcp Kal dyaOq> Kal KaKcp, aAA’ gttgiSt) 8vo ecf)dv7] ravra, Svotv koI ovopLaoL TrpocrayopevcopLev avTa, TTpcorov p,ev dyaOcp Kal kokco, eirevra avdcs rfieL tg Kal dvLapcp. dep,evoL drj ovro) Xeycop,ev, C otl yLyvcooKcov 6 dvdpcoTTOS Ta KaKa otl KaKa ecrTLV, opLcos aura ttoigi. eav ovv tl$ vjpLas eprpraL, 8ta tl, T)TTa>p,evos, cfj^aopLev vird tov; eKecvos epi^creTaL rjp,as‘ rpjLLV 8g vtto p,ev rfiovfjs ovk&tl egeaTLV clttclv' aAAo yap ovop,a p,eTeiA7]cpev ovtl TTjs rjdov'ps to ayaddv eKelvcp 8y] aTTOKpLvcopLeda Kal Xeycop,ev, otl TjTTcopevos. vtto tlvos; c^rjaeL' tov dyadov, cf)Yjaop,ev vt) IXta. dv odv Tvyr) 6 epop,evos T)p,ds v^pLOTYjs (ov, yeXdcreTaL Kal eper y yeXotov 234
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place, it is not easy to conclude what it is that you mean when you say " overcome by pleasures ”; and secondly, on this point hang all our conclusions But it is still quite possible to retract, if you can somehow contrive to say that the good is different from pleasure, or the bad from pain. Is it enough for you to live out your life pleasantly, without pain ? If it is, and you are unable to tell us of any other good or evil that does not end in pleasure or pain, listen to what I have to say next. I tell you that if this is so, the argument becomes absurd, when you say that it is often the case that a man, knowing the evil to be evil, nevertheless commits it, when he might avoid it, because he is driven and dazed by his pleasures ; while on the other hand you say that a man, knowing the good, refuses to do good because of the momentary pleasures by which he is overcome.
The absurdity of all this will be manifest if we refrain from using a number of terms at once, such as pleasant, painful, good, and bad ; and as there appeared to be two things, let us call them by two names—first, good and evil, and then later on, pleasant and painful. Let us then lay it down as our statement, that a man does evil in spite of knowing the evil of it. Now if someone asks us: Why? we shall answer: Because he is overcome. By what ? the questioner will ask us ; and this time we shall be unable to reply: By pleasure—for this has exchanged its name for “ the good.’* So we must answer only with the words: Because he is overcome. By what ? says the questioner. The good—must surely be our reply. Now if our questioner chance to be an arrogant person he will laugh
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D Xeyere irpaypta, el irpdrret tis KaKa, ytyvcoaKow on KaKa eartv, ov 8eov avrov irpdrretv, Tjrndptevos vird raw dyaf)aw. apa, (frqaet, ovk aftcop dvraw vucav ev vpttv raw ayaOaw rd KaKa, r] d£taw; ^aopev drjXov on diroKptvdptevot, on ovk d^to)V dvraw. ov ydp dv efyptdpravev dv </>aptev 'qrraj f	t Q «	\	/ O / I f	U
etvai, raw tjoovow. Kara n oe, <pr]aet taa>s, avagtd can rdyaOd raw kokow T[ rd KaKa raw dyaOaw; rj Kar' dXXo n xj drav rd ptev pte'd^oo, rd oe crp,ucpoT€pa rj; rj ttAccco, ra oe eAarra) ov^ E egoptev etiretv aXXo T] rovro. drjXov apa, tfxqaei, on
rd Tjrrda9at rovro Xeyere, dvrl eXarrovaw dyaOaw pte'd,a> KaKa Xapt^avetv. ravra ptev odv ovra). pteraXdftajptev Sy rd dvdptara 7/dXtv rd rjdv re Kat dvtapdv ent rots avrots rovrots, koi Xeyaiptev on dvdpornos npdrret, rdre ptev eXeyoptev rd KaKa, vvv Se Xeyajptev rd dvtapd, ytyvdtaKow on dvtapd eanv, Tjrndptevos vrro raiv xfieaw, dfjXov on 356 dvagiaw dvraw vucav. Kat ns oXXt] dva^ta Tjdovfj irpds Xvirqv eartv, aAA’ virepfioXx] dXXrjXoov Kal eXXetipts; ravra 8’ earl ptett,u> re Kal apttKpo-repa ytyvdpteva aXXijXajv Kal irXeta) Kal eXdrra) Kal ptaXXov Kal ijrrov. ei ydp tis Xeyot on aAAa iroXv dtatffepei, <3 IZdiKpares, rd irapaxpijpta x)8v rov els rdv varepov xpdvov Kal rjdeos Kal XvTTTjpov, ptuw aAAcp np, (patr/v av eycuye, i) ^oovrj Kat Awrrj; B ov ydp ea0* orep dXXtp. aAA’ atairep dyaOos lardvat dvOpanros, avvdels rd rjdea Kal awOels rd XviTTjpd, Kal rd eyyvs Kal rd irdppa) ariqaas ev 236
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and exclaim: What a ridiculous statement) that a man does evil, knowing it to be evil, and not having to do it, because he is overcome by the good ! Is this, he will ask, because the good is not worthy of conquering the evil in you, or because it is worthy ? Clearly we must reply: Because it is not worthy *, otherwise he whom we speak of as overcome by pleasures would not have offended. But in what sense, he might ask us, is the good unworthy of the bad, or the bad of the good ? This can only be when the one is greater and the other smaller, or when there are more on the one side and fewer on the other. We shall not find any other reason to give. So it is clear, he will say, that by “ being overcome ” you mean getting the greater evil in exchange for the lesser good. That must be agreed. Then let us apply the terms “ pleasant ” and “ painful ” to these things instead, and say that a man does what we previously called evil, but now call painful, knowing it to be painful, because he is overcome by the pleasant, which is obviously unworthy to conquer. What unworthiness can there be in pleasure as against pain, save an excess or defect of one compared with the other ? That is, when one becomes greater and the other smaller, or when there are more on one side and fewer on the other, or here a greater degree and there a less. For if you should say: But, Socrates, the immediately pleasant differs widely from the subsequently pleasant or painful, I should reply: Do they differ in anything but pleasure and pain? That is the only distinction. Like a practised weigher, put pleasant things and painful in the scales, and with them the nearness and the remoteness, and tell me
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W, ewre irorepa TrXeluo eariv. edv pev yap T)dea irpos rjdea larfjs, rd pell>co del Kat irXelco XrpTrea’ ddv Se AuTTiypa irpos XvTrqpd, rd eXdrrco Kal crpcKporepa' ear Se ijSea irpds Xvrrqpd, eav pev rd dviapa VTTep^dXXrjTai vtto rcov rjdecov, edv re rd eyyvs vtto rcov Trdppco edv re rd rroppco vtto rcov eyyvs, ravrqv rqv rrpagcv irpaxreov ev f) av C ravr’ evrj' edv de rd rjdea vtto rcov dviapcov, ov TTpaKrea* piq mq aAAiq eyei., <PCU7?r av> ravra, co dvdpcoTTOL; old* dri ovk dv eyoiev dXXcos Xeyew. V 'J z	(~X	2> '	~	rf
2-iWeooKeL Kai, eKecvcp. Dre oq rovro ovrcos eyei, rode poL diroKplvaode, cfrqcrco. ^alverat. vpZv rfi oif/eL rd avra peyeOq eyyvOev pev pel^co, TTOppcoOev de eXdrrco’ dq ov; ^'qaovcav. Kai rd Tra^da Kal rd iroXXa coaavrcos; Kal al cf)coval <at>1 taat eyyvdev pev pel£ov$, irdppcodev de D opiKporepai; Qatev dv. Ec ovv ev rovrq) rjptv ro ed TTpdrrew, ev ra> rd pev peydXa pTqKq Kal Ttparrecv Kal Xapflaveiv, rd de apiKpa Kal cftevyew Kal pr; npdrreiv, rls dv rjpiv acorTqpla etfjavq rov fllov; apa r; perp'qriK'q re^yr) rj rj rov </)aivopevov dvvapcs; rq aurq pev Yjpas CTrXava Kal eTTolei avco re Kal Kar co rroXXaKbs peraXap-^aveiv ravra Kal perapeXeiv Kal ev rats irpa^eoi, Kal ev rais alpeaeuc rcov peyaXcov re Kal crpbKpcov, rj de perprjrucq aKvpov pev dv er-olqae rovro rd E davracrpa, dqXcoaaua de rd aXrjdes Tprvxlav dv ? r	>/	\ t \	/	\	s \ n *
T7?F	p^evovaav cttl to) aA7]U€c
Kab eviDCW ar top pcop; ap op opoAoyobep oc
1 al add. Heindorf*
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which count for more. For if you weigh pleasant things against pleasant, the greater and the more are always to be preferred: if painful against painful, then always the fewer and smaller. If you weigh pleasant against painful, and find that the painful are outbalanced by the pleasant—whether the near by the remote or the remote by the near—you must take that course of action to which the pleasant are attached ; but not that course if the pleasant are outweighed by the painful. Can the case be otherwise, I should ask, than thus, my friends ? I am certain they could state no alternative.
To this he too assented.
Since that is the case, then, I shall say, please answer me this : Does not the same size appear larger to your sight when near, and smaller when distant ? They will admit this. And it is the same with thickness and number ? And sounds of equal strength are greater when near, and smaller when distant ? They would agree to this. Now if our welfare consisted in doing and choosing things of large dimensions, and avoiding and not doing those of small, what would be our salvation in life ? Would it be the art of measurement, or the power of appearance ? Is it not the latter that leads us astray, as we saw, and many a time causes us to take things topsy-turvy and to have to change our minds both in our conduct and in our choice of great or small ? Whereas the art of measurement would have made this appearance ineffective, and by showing us the truth would have brought our soul into the repose of abiding by the truth, and so would have saved our life. Would men acknowledge, in view of all this,
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dvOpcoiroi Trpos ravra T][ia.s rrjv perpTjnKijv aco^etv dv rexyTjv, rj dXXpv; Tpv pcerpijriK-qv, (bpoXdyec. Tt 8’, et ep rij rov irept/rrov Kai dprlov alpeaec T]p,LV rjv rj aajrppia rov ftlov, dirdre rd irXeov 6p9d)s e8et eXeaOat Kal dirdre rd eXarrov, rj avro irpds eavro p rd erepov irpds rd erepov, elr eyyvs 357 €^re irdppco elrj, ri dv eacv^ev rjpav rov ftiov; ap*
dv ovk eircarifaY]; Kal dp* dv ov perpprLKrj ns, eTTec^r/TTep virepftoXfjs re Kal evdelas earlv r) rdyyp; eirecdr) de irepvrrov re Kal dpriov, dpa dXXij ns T] dpcOp/rjrLKT]; dpcoXoyoiev dv rpxiv ot dvdpanto c, rj ov; ’ESokow dv Kai rep Tlpatraydpa dp,oXoyecv. Etev, <3 dvdpoiTTOC' eirei Se di]1 rfiovfjs re Kal XvTTTjs ev dpOfj rfj aipeaec ecbdvp rjpdv rj aarrqpia rov jStov over a, rov re TrXeovos Kai eXdrrovos Kal B pel^ovos Kal apiKporepov Kal Troppeorepoj Kai ey-yvrepa), dpa Trpdrrov p,ev ov peerprjnKp tfjalverac, VTTepfloXfjs re Kal evdeias overa Kal laorTjros irpds dXX^qXas <TKei/jis; *AAA’ dvdyKi). ’E-zret 8e p,erpi)-nKrj, avdyKrj 3^ttov reyvp Kai erriar'qpb'q. Sv/z-(jyqaovow. ’Hti? p>dv roivvv re^yr) Kai emarrjpL'q eanv avri), eluavdcs aKei/id/ieda’ on 8e CTnar^pbr] eari, roaovrov e^apKec rrpds rrjv dirdSei^iv, yv C tp,e dec Kai Tlparrayopav airodei^ac irepl a>v ijpeaO' Yjpcas. ijpeaOe de, ei pcepcvijade, rpaKa rjpets oXXtjXocs djpcoXoyovpcev eiHarT/pbijs pcijdev
1 errei 8^ 8^ Adam: cm 8^ 8^ . . . emiSr/ 8e MS8.
1 The intellectual control of our sense-perceptions, which differ as to the size or number of the same things when near and when distant, etc., has an important part in the educa-240
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that the art which saves our life is measurement, or some other ?
It is measurement, he agreed.
Well now, if the saving of our life depended on the choice of odd or even, and on knowing when to make a right choice of the greater and when of the less—taking each by itself or comparing it with the other, and whether near or distant—what would save our life ? Would it not be knowledge; a knowledge of measurement, since the art here is concerned with excess and defect, and of numeration, as it has to do with odd and even ? People would admit this, would they not ?
Protagoras agreed that they would.
Well then, my friends, since we have found that the salvation of our life depends on making a right choice of pleasure and pain—of the more and the fewer, the greater and the smaller, and the nearer and the remoter—is it not evident, in the first place, that measurement is a study of their excess and defect and equality in relation to each other ?
This must needs be so.
And being measurement, I presume it must be an art or science ?
They will assent to this.
Well, the nature of this art or science we shall consider some other time 1; but the mere fact of its being a science will suffice for the proof which Protagoras and I are required to give in answer to the question you have put to us. You asked it, if you remember, when we were agreeing2 that there is nothing stronger than knowledge, and tional scheme of the Republic. The measuring art is further considered in the Politicus (283 foil.). ’ Of. 352 b foil.
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€?vai KpeiTTOV, aAAa TOVTO <X€t KpOTeiV, O7TOV aV evfj, Kal rfiovrjs Kal ra>v aXXcov dirdvraiv* vpeis 3e 8?) e<f>are T7)v rj8ovrjv iraAAa/cts' Kpareiv Kal TOV €l86r0S dv0pa)TTOV, €7T€l8y] §€ VpiV OV% (VpoXo-yovpev, per a tovto 7]peo6e r]pas‘ <5 Hl parr ayopa re Kal IL d)Kpares, el pr] eon tovto to rrddqpa D rfiovrjs TjrrduOai, aAAa n rror* eon Kat, n vpeis avro </>are eivai; eirrare r/piv. el pev ovv Tore evOvs vpiv eiiropev on dpaOla, KareyeXare av Tjpaiv vvv 8e dv rjpojv KarayeXare, Kai vpcov avraw KarayeXaoeoOe. /cat ydp vpeis aipo-XoyrjKare eirior'qpqs ev8ela egapaprdveiv 'irepl ty]V raw rfiovaw aipeoiv Kal Xviraw tovs egapap-Tavovras" ravra 8e eariv ayaffa re Kal Ka/ar Kal ov povov eTTiarr/pYjs, aAAa /cat J/s to npoodev en d)poXoyr)Kar€ on perpTjriKTjs' rj 8e e^apap-E ravopevi] irpa^is dvev eiricrrrjpijs lore irov Kai avrol on dpadla TTparrerai. diore rovr eon rd r]8ovr]s 7)TTU} eivai, dpaOta rj peylarr)’ ^s Upajrayopas o8e c/npilv larpds eivai Kal Hp68iKos Kal 'iTrnias' vpeis 8e 8ia to oieadai aXXo n 7] apadlav eivai ovre avrol <ire>r ovre rovs vpe-repovs irai8as napd rovs rovnvv 8i8aaKaXovs TovoSe rovs crotfuords irepTrere, <vs ov 8i8aKrov dvros, aAAa Kifoopevoi tov dpyvplov Kal ov 8i8dv-58 res tovtois KaKids TTpaTTere Kal I8la koI 8r)po<jla.
Tavra pev tois ttoXXois diroKCKpipevoi dv rjpev‘ vpas 8e 8rj perd Hpa>ray6pov epoorai, <d>>* ‘iTTTTta re Kal Hp68iKe—koivos ydp 8y euro) vpiv 6 Xoyos—irorepov 8oku) vpiv dXrjd'rj Xeyeiv rq
1 Ire add. Madvig.	1 & add. Ruckert
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that knowledge, wherever it may be found, has always the upper hand of pleasure or anything else ; and then you said that pleasure often masters even the man of knowledge, and on our refusing to agree with you, you went on to ask us: Protagoras and Socrates, if this experience is not “ being overcome by pleasure,” whatever can it be, and what do you call it ? Tell us. If on the spur of the moment we had replied, “ Ignorance,” you would have laughed us to scorn : but now if you laugh at us you will be laughing at yourselves as well. For you have admitted that it is from defect of knowledge that men err, when they do err, in their choice of pleasures and pains—that is, in the choice of good and evil; and from defect not merely of knowledge but of the knowledge which you have now admitted also to be that of measurement. And surely you know well enough for yourselves that the erring act committed without knowledge is done through ignorance. Accordingly “to be overcome by pleasure ” means just this—ignorance in the highest degree, which Protagoras here and Prodicus and Hippias profess to cure. But you, through supposing it to be something else than ignorance, will neither go yourselves nor send your children to these sophists, who are the teachers of those things—you say it cannot be taught; you are chary of your money and will give them none, and so you fare badly both in private and in public life.
Such would have been our answer to the world at large. And I ask you now, Hippias and Prodicus, as well as Protagoras—for I would have you make a joint reply—whether you think what I say is true or false.
12
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i/jev8eo9ai. 'YtTep^vajs eboKei dtr aoiv aXirjOrj eivai rd eiprjpeva.	' 0poXoye it e dpa, rjv S’ eyd), to
pev t]8v ayaOov eivai, to 8e aviapov kokov. ttjv Se Hpo8iKov Tov8e 8ialpecriv tu>v ovopdrcov irap-B aiTovpiai’ e’vre yap rj8v evre Teptrvov Xeyeis e’tre yapTov, etre dtroOev Kai ottojs yalpeis Ta TOiavTa 6vop,d^u)v, & fteXTicrre IIpdStKe, tovto poi irpos 6 fiovXopai dvroKpivai. reAaaas ovv 6 IIpoSiKos ovvcopoXdyyo'e, Kai ot dXXoi. Tt Se St?, a> av8pes> e(/)7jv eyd), to rotdvSe; at etrl tovtov ttpayees diracrai, em tov dXvTrcos &]v Kat rfieuos, ap' ov KaXal [/cat diffjeXipioi1]; koi to KaXov epyov ayaOov Te Kai d)(/>eXipov; SweSoKet. Et apa, »j if x e <> \	5 A /	»	’	A
e<p7]v eyu), to tjov ayavov ecrriv, ovoeis ovtc eioais c oirre otopevos dXXa fteXria) eivai, a ttoici,2 Kal
SvvaTa,3 eneiTa iroiei ravra, e£ov rd ^SeArtw ovSe rd t^tto) eivai avrov aXXo n rovr’ cotiv rj dpadla, ovSe KpeiTTio eavTOv aXXo ti rj aotjita. Sw-eboKCi iracriv. Tt 8e St?; dpaOtav dpa to ToidvSe XeyeTe, rd i/jev8rj eyeiv So^av Kat ei/ievadai trepl tcXv TTpaypaTOiv tcov ttoXXov d^liov; Kat rovro tracri crvve^OKei. *AAAo rt ovv, etfav eyd), etrl ye rd KaKa ovSet? eKU)v epyeTai ovSe dirt a o’terat B KaKa eivai, ovS’ earn tovto, cos eoiKev, ev dv0pd)7rov
(fjvoei, etrl a oterat KaKa eivai eOeXeiv levai o,vtI rujv dyadcov orav re dvayKaoSfj 8voiv kokoiv to
1	Kal w<PXlij-ol seel. Schleiermacher.
2	irotei Heindorf: iirotei mss.
3	5ward Schleiermacher: StWrai mss.
1 “Yielding to oneself” and “mastery of oneself” are
here put instead of “being overcome by pleasure” and
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They all thought what I had said was absolutely true.
Then you agree, I continued, that the pleasant is good and the painful bad. And let me entreat my friend Prodicus to spare me his distinction of terms : for whether you say pleasant or delightful or enjoyable, my excellent Prodicus, or in whatever style or manner you may be pleased to name these things, pray reply to the sense of my question.
At this Prodicus laughed and consented, as did the rest.
Well now, my friends, I said, what of this ? All actions aimed at living painlessly and pleasantly are honourable, are they not ? And the honourable work is both good and useful ?
They agreed.
Then if, I proceeded, the pleasant is good, no one who has knowledge or thought of other actions as better than those he is doing, and as possible, will do as he proposes if he is free to do the better ones ; and this yielding to oneself is nothing but ignorance, and mastery of1 oneself is as certainly wisdom.
They all agreed.
Well then, by ignorance do you mean having a false opinion and being deceived about matters of importance ?
They all agreed to this also.
Then surely, I went on, no one willingly goes after evil or what he thinks to be evil; it is not in human nature, apparently, to do so—to wish to go after what one thinks to be evil in preference to the good ; and when compelled to choose one of the opposite state. The conflict between the better and worse self is discussed in Rep. iv. 4-30 e foil.
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erepov alpeurO ai, ovSels to pet^ov alpyaerai egdv to eXarrov. ''A.itavra ravra crvveSoKeL ditacav ypiv. Tt ow; e</>yv eya>, KaXeire <ri>x Seos Kal (fjo^ov; Kal apa oirep ey(b; irpos ere Xeyaj, IIpdSiKC. irpocrSoKiav riva Xeya) kokov tovto, etre efroflov elre Seos KaXelre. ’ESoxet Uparr-E aydpa pev Kal 'lirirla Seos re Kal <f>6pos elvac rovro, UpoScKrp 8e Seos, <f>6^os 8’ ov. ’AAA’ ovSev, e</>yv eycb, IIpd8iK€, Stamper aAAa rd8e. el dXydy rd epirpooOev eerrev, apa tis dvdpcbircov edeXycrei, eirl ravra levar. a SeSoutev, e£bv eirl a W y dSvvarov ck rcov dbpoXoyypevcov ; a yap SeSoucev, cbpoXoyyrac yyecadai. KaKa etvac a 8c riyeirab KaKa, ovSeva ovre levai eirl ravra ovre 359 Xapfidvew eKovra. ’E8d/cct wrat Taura iraow.
Ovreo Sy tovtojv VTTOKetpbevojv, yv 8’ eycb, XlpoSiKe re Kal ^Iirma, airoXoyeioQu) yp.lv IIpaiT-ayopas oSe, a to rrpajTov drreKplvaro, ircbs dpOcbs exei, py a to rrparrov rravraiTacri' Tore pev yap Sy rrevre ovrcov poptajv rys dperys ovSev e(/>y etvac to erepov otov to erepov, ISlav 8e avrov eKaorov Svvapiv’ aAA’ ov ravra Xeya), aAA’ a to vorepov elite. to yap verrepov e<f>y rd pev rerrapa eirieuccos itapairXycna dXXyXoLS elvac, B to 8e ev itdvv iroXv Siarftepeiv raw aXXcov, ryv dvSpelav, yvcbaeadai, Se p* e<f>y reKpypup rcpSe’ evpyaeis yap, u> ^(vKpares, dvOpanrovs dvooicord-
1 ri add. Heindorf.
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two evils, nobody will choose the greater when he may the lesser.
All this met with the assent of everyone.
Well, I said, is there something you call dread, or fear ? And is it—I address myself to you, Prodicus —the same as I have in mind—something I describe as an expectation of evil, whether you call it fear or dread ?
Protagoras and Hippias agreed to this description of dread or fear ; but Prodicus thought this was dread, not fear.
No matter, Prodicus, I said, but my point is this : if our former statements are true, will any man wish to go after what he dreads, when he may pursue what he does not ? Surely this is impossible after what we have admitted—that he regards as evil that which he dreads ? And what is regarded as evil is neither pursued nor accepted willingly, we saw, by anyone.
Here also they were all in agreement.
So much, then, being granted, Prodicus and Hippias, I said, let o.ur friend Protagoras vindicate the correctness of the answer he made at first— not that which he made at the very beginning,1 when he said that, while there were five parts of virtue, none of them was like any other, but each had its particular function : I do not refer to that, but the statement he made afterwards,2 when he proceeded to say that four of them had a considerable resemblance to each other, but one was quite different from the rest—courage ; and he told me I should perceive this by the following token: You will find, Socrates, said he, that men may be most
* Of. 330 a foil;	Of. 849 n foil.
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tovs pev ovras Kal dBiKcorarovs Kal aKoXaaro-rdrovs Kal dpadeardrovs, avBpeiorarovs Be' do yvcoaei on ttoXv Bia<f>epei rj dvBpela rcov dXXcov po-plcov rrjs dperfjs. Kal eyd) evdvs rd>re rrdvv edavpaaa rrjv dnoKpiaiv, Kal en paXXov eneiBrj ravra pe& vpcdv BiegfjXOov. rjpoprjv 8* ovv rovrov, el rovs dvBpetovs Xeyoi OappaXeovs' 6 Be, 0 Kal iras y\ ec/>rj. pepvrjaai, rjv 8’ eyed, <3 IIpcoT-aydpa, ravra drroKpivdpevos; 'QpoXdtyei. *T0i Brj, e(p7]v eya>9 ei/rre r}p,w> erri ti Aeyets tras elvat rovs dvBpetovs; e<^ drrep ot BeiXol; Ovk e<f>rj. Ovkovv ecfd erepa. Nat, rj 8’ os’. Ildrepov ot pev BeiXol errl rd OappaXea epyovrat, ot 8e dvBpeioi errl rd Beiva; Aeyerac Btq, co 'Zicokpares, ovrcos vrro rcov dvOpcorrcov. 9AXrj0fj, e<f>rjv eyco, Xeyeis' aAA’ ov P rovro epcorcd, aAAa. av cttI rt cf>rjs Iras etvai rovs dvBpetovs; dp> eirl rd Beiva, rjyovpevovs Beiva etvai, rq errl rd prj; ’AAAa rovro y’, ec/>rj, ev ois av eXeyes to is Xdyois drreBetydrj dpn on aBvvarov. Kat rovro, ec/trjv eyed, dXrjOes Xeyeis' doar ei rovro opOcos arreBet^Orj, errl pev a Beiva rjyeirai etvai ovBels epyerai, eireiBrj to Tjrrco etvai eavrov rjvpeOrj dpaOta ovaa. *OpoX6yei. *AAAa prjv errl a ye Oappovai Trdvres aS epxovrai, Kal BeiXol Kal dvBpe'ioi, Kal ravrrj ye em rd avra ep%ovrai ot E BeiXol re Kal ot avBpeiot. ’AAAa pevroi, ec/>rj, do
^acoKpares, rrav ye rovvavrlov eariv errl d oi re 248
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unholy, most unjust, most dissolute, and most ignorant, yet most courageous; whence you may judge that courage is very different from the other parts of virtue. His answer caused me great surprise at the moment, and still more when I went into the matter with your help. But anyhow, I asked him whether by the brave he meant “ bold.” Yes, he replied, and impetuous. Protagoras, I said, do you remember making this answer ?
He admitted he did.
Well now, I said, tell us, towards what do you mean they are impetuous when they are courageous ? Towards the same things as cowards ?
No, he said.
Then towards other things ?
Yes, he said.
Do cowards go after things that allow boldness, and the courageous after dreadful things ?
So people say, Socrates.
Quite true, I said. But my point is rather, towards what, according to you, are the brave impetuous ? Dreadful things, in the belief that they are dreadful, or towards what is not dreadful ?
No, he said; the former has just been shown, by the arguments you put forward, to be impossible.
Quite true again, I said ; so that if this proof was correct, no one goes to meet what he regards as dreadful, since to be overcome by oneself was found to be ignorance.
He admitted this.
And yet all men go also to meet what they can face boldly, whether cowardly or brave, and in this respect cowardly and brave go to meet the same things.
But still, Socrates, he said, what cowards go to
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SetAot epyorrat Kai oi avdpeioi. avrlxa eis tov rrdXepiov oi piev eOeXovcriv levai, ot 3e ovk eOeXovcriv. HoTepov, €(f>r]v eyd), KaXdv dv levai r) atcr^pov; KaAop, eiftr). Ovkovv eiirep KaXdv, Kai ayaOov dypoXoyxjuapiev ev tois epnrpocrOev. Tas ydp KaXas trpd^eis airdaas dyaOas cbpioXoyijuapiev.	*AAt?#??
Xeyeis, Kai del epioiye Sokci ovtcvs. 'OpOdds ye, 60 ecfav eyd). aAAa Trovepovs (fys eis tov vrdXepiov ovk eOeXeiv levai, KaXov ov Kal ayaOov; Tovs SeiXovs, 8’ os. Ovkovv, tfv 8’ eyd), eivep KaXdv koi ayaOov, Kal rjdv; . '£lp,oX6yif]Tai yovv, etfyr}. *Ap* ovv yiyvcooKovTes oi deiXol ovk eOeXovaiv levai errl to koXXiov1 tc Kal dpieivov Kal rjdiov; ’AAAa Kal tovto edv 6p,oXoyajpiev, €</)rj, 3ta-^Oepovpiev Tas epLirpoaOev dpioXoylas.	Tt 8’ o
dvdpeios; ovk cm to KaXXidv Te Kal dpieivov Kal B TjStov epxeTai; fAvayK7j, e<f>rj, dpioXoyeiv. Ovkovv dXo)S oi dvdpeioi ovk aloypovs <}>6flovs <f>oPovvTai, orav (f)o/3d)VTai, ovde alaxpd Odppr) Oappovoriv; 'AXrjO-rj, e^f). Et 8e pirj ataxP^y &P* °v xaXd; 'QpwXdyei. Et 8e /caAa, /cat ayaOa; Nat. Ov/c-ovv Kal ot SetAot Kal ot 0pace is Kal ol piaivdpievoi tovvovtIov ai(JXP°vs T€ <[)6{3ovs (fyo^ovvrai Kal 1 KaXXi6p Stephanus: KaXfo mss.
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meet is the very opposite of what the courageous go to meet. For instance, the latter are willing to go to war, but the former are not.
Is going to war an honourable thing, I asked, or a base thing ?
Honourable, he replied.
Then if it is honourable, we have admitted, by our former argument, that it is also good ; for we agreed that all honourable actions were good.
True, and I abide by that decision.
You are right to do so, I said. But which sort of men do you say are not willing to go to war, that being an honourable and good thing to do ?
The cowardly, he replied.
Then, I went on, if it is honourable and good, is it also pleasant ?
That certainly has been admitted, he said.
Now do the cowards wittingly refuse to go to what is more honourable, better, and pleasanter ?
Well, if we admit that too, he replied, we shall undo our previous admissions.
But what of the courageous man ? Does he not go to the more honourable and better and pleasanter ?
I am forced to admit that, he said.
Now, in general, courageous men do not feel base fears, when they fear, nor is there anything base in their boldness ? .
True, he said.
And if not base, then it must be honourable ?
He admitted this.
And if honourable, then good ?
Yes.
And the cowardly and the bold and the mad, on the contrary, feel base fears and base boldness ?
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atcr^pa 6dppr) Oappovatv; 'OfioAoyei. Oappovai
Se 7a aZa^pa /cat /ca/ca St’ aAAo rt 77 St’ dyvotav C /cat dpaOlav; Ovtojs eycL, etf/q. TZ ovv; tovto St’
o SetAot eZatv ot SetAot, SetAZav 77 avSpeZav /caAets*; AetAZav eycoy*, €<^>77. AetAot Se ov Sta rrjv raw Setva/r dp,a0lav e<f>dv7)aav avres; Flaw y*, €<f>rj. Aid ravrov apa tt]V dp, ad lav SetAot et’crtv; 'Q/xoAoyet. △1’ o Se SetAot eZat, SetAZa o/xoAoyetrat irapa aov; Yivvct/yri.	Ovkovv rj to)V decvcbv Kal p,rj Beivdiv
dp,a0la SetAZa dv ewy; ’ETrevevaev. ’AAAa pijv, D ^v S’ eyd/, €vavrlov avSpeca SetAZa.
Ovkovv 17 tcvv Setvcov Kal p,r) Setvaiv ao</>la evavria Tij tovtcdv dfiadla earlv; Kat evravOa en eirevev-aev. CH Se rovrotv dp,aQla SetAZa; Flaw p,6yi,s ev~ ravOa eirevevaev. H ao</>ta dpa rcvv Seivdiv Kal p/Tj Seiva/v avSpeZa earlv, evavrla odaa rrj rovratv dpaOla; Ov/cert evravOa ovr eirwevaat. ’qOeXrjaev ealya re* Kal eyd) etirov’ TZ 8^, co Tlporayopa, 252
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He agreed.
Do they feel base and evil boldness solely through stupidity and ignorance ?
Just so, he said.
Well now, the cause of cowards being cowardly, do you call this cowardice or courage ?
Cowardice, I call it, he replied.
And were they not found to be cowards through ignorance of what is dreadful ?
Certainly, he said.
And so they are cowards because of that ignorance ?
He agreed.
And the cause of their being cowards is admitted by you to be cowardice ?
He assented.
Then ignorance of what is dreadful and not dreadful will be cowardice ?
He nodded assent.
But surely courage, I went on, is the opposite of cowardice.
Yes.
Then the wisdom that knows what is and what is not dreadful is opposed to the ignorance of these things ?
To this he could still nod assent.
And the ignorance of them is cowardice ?
To this he nodded very reluctantly.
So the wisdom that knows what is and what is not dreadful is courage, being opposed to the ignorance of these things ?
Here he could no longer bring himself to nod agreement, and remained silent. Then I proceeded: Why is it, Protagoras, that you neither affirm nor deny what I ask you ?
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ovre ov <^?}s a epu/rd) ovre airotfas; Autos, €^7, E irepavov. *Ep y’, efrqv eyd), povov epdpevos €Tt <7€, €1 croi (JOOTTCp TO TTpCO7OV €71 8oKOVOlV CLVal nves dvOpoorroi dpaOdoraroi pev, dvSpecoTaTOi §€. <blXoVlK€LV pOl, €<f>r/, 8oK€l$> d) TiCOKpaTCS, TO €/xe etvai rdv drroKptvdpevov' yaptovpai OVV OOI, Kal Aeyco oti ck tcop dypoXoyr/pevoov aSwardv /xot 8oK€l eivai.
Ovroi, t/v S’ eyco, aAAou eveKa epcorco rravra Taura, 17 OKe^raoOai /dovXdpevos, rrdds ttot' Ta rrepl 77/s aperr/S Kal ti ttot’ eanv auro, 17 dperrp 361 o^>a ydp oti toutou </>avepov yevopevov pdXtcrr dv kotoSt/Xov yevoiro ckclvo, rrepl ov eyco T€ Kal ov paKpov Xoyov CKarepos drrereivapev, eyd) piev Xeycov d>s ov 8t8aKrdv ciperTj, ov 8’ cos 8i8aK7OV. Kal fioi 8ok€l t/licov r/ dpri e^o8os 7<ov Xdyaiv doorrep dvOpaorros Karr/yopeiv re Kal KarayeXav, Kal el (fxjovr/v Xdfloi., el-rreiv dv on drorrol y* care, <0 Sco/cpaT€s re Kal 11 poor ay6pa' ov p,ev Aeycou on ov 8i8aKrdv eonv dperr/ ev rots e/iirpooDev, B vvv oeavrdy rdvavna OTT€v8eis, emxeipdov awoSet^ai cos Trdvra ypx//ia.ro. eorlv eTTiorT/pty, Kal r/ 8iKaioovvrj Kal r/ oax/jpoovvr/ Kal r/ dvdpela, co rpomp pdXiar dv 8i8aKrdv r^avelr) r/ dperr/' el pev ydp dXXo n tfv r/ emori/pr] r/ dperr/, doorrep TVparraydpas errexelpei Xeyeiv, oa</>do? ovk dv r/v 8i8aKrov' vvv 8e el (faavr/oerai €7uott//iy] dXov, dos ov cnrevSeis, do IdidoKpares, Oavpdoiov cor at pr/ 8i8aKrdv ov. IIpcoT-ayopas S’ av 8i8aKrdv rore vrroOepevos vvv c rovvavrtov eoiKe urrev8ovri, dXlyov irdvra paXXov (/>avfjvai avrd r/ erriorT/pr/v. Kal ovruos d.v rpaara
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Finish it, he said, by yourself.
I must first ask you, I said, just one more question: Do you still think, as at the beginning, that there are any people who are most ignorant and yet most courageous ?
I see, Socrates, you have set your heart on making me your answerer ; so, to oblige you, I will say that by what we have admitted I consider it impossible.
My only motive, I then said, in asking all these questions has been a desire to examine the various relations of virtue and its own special nature. For I know that, were it once made plain, that other question on which you and I have argued at such length on either side—you maintaining and I denying that virtue can be taught—would be cleared up satisfactorily. Our discussion, in its present result, seems to me as though it accused and mocked us like some human person ; if it were given a voice it would say : “ What strange creatures you are, Socrates and Protagoras ! You on the one hand, after having said at first that virtue cannot be taught, are now hot in opposition to yourself, endeavouring to prove that all things are knowledge—justice, temperance, and courage—which is the best way to make virtue appear teachable : for if virtue were anything else than knowledge, as Protagoras tried to make out, obviously it would not be teachable ; but if as a matter of fact it turns out to be entirely knowledge, as you urge, Socrates, I shall be surprised if it is not teachable. Protagoras, on the other hand, though at first he claimed that it was teachable, now seems as eager for the opposite, declaring that it has been found to be almost anything but knowledge, which would make it quite unteachable ! ”
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clt] 8i8aKrdv eycb ovv, at Upatraydpa, irdvra ravra KaOopatv dvat Karat raparrdpeva Setvats, iracrav it pod vp lav ej^co Karaeftavrj avra yevecrOai, Kai flovXolprjv av ravra 8ce^eX36vras rjpas e£eA-Oclv Kal eirl rrjv dperrjv o n eon, Kal irdXtv eirtcrKe-i/taadai irepl avrov, elre 8i8aKrov elre prj 8c8aKrdv, pt) TroXXaKis r)pas d ’J&irtprjOevs eKeivos Kal ev rrj D OKei/rei crt/tijXr) egairarijcras, dtarrep Kal ev rrj 8ta-voprj rjpeXrjcrev rjpdtv, cbj e/trjs crv. rjpeaev ovv pot Kal ev rep pvOep 6 UpoprjOevs paXXov rov ’Em-pr)0eats‘' ep xpatpevo? eycb Kat irpoprjdovpevos virep rov fttov rov epavrov iravrds irdvra ravra irpay-parevopat, Kal el crv edeXots, oirep Kal Kar* dp^as eXeyov, pera oov dv rj8tora ravra avv8tacrKoirotr)v. Kal d Upatraydpas, ’Eycb pev, e</tr), at ^jdtKpares, eiraivdt crov rrjv irpoOvplav Kal rrjv 8te^o8ov ratv E Xdyatv. Kal yap ovre raXXa otpat kokos elvat dvdpatiros, (/tOovepds re 'qKtcrr^ avOpatirutv, eirel Kal irepl crov irpos iroXXovs dr) elprjKa, on dtv evrvyxavat iroXv pdXtcrra dyapat ere, ratv pev rrjXtKovratv Kal iravv Kal Xeyat ye on ovk dv Oavpa^otpt, el ratv eXXoylpatv yevoto dvdpatv eirl cror/tla. Kal irepl rovrajv 8e eluavOcs, orav ftovXr), 8iegipev vvv 8’ •62 dtpa rj8i) Kal eir* aXXo n rpeirearOat. ’AAA*, fy 8* eycb, ovrea %pr) irotetv, e* croi 8oKet. Kal yap epol otirep €</>i)v tevai iraXat ettpa, aAAa KaAAia rep KaXep Xapt^dpevos irapepetva. ravr’ elirdvres Kal aKov-aavres dirfjpev.
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Now I, Protagoras, observing the extraordinary tangle into which we have managed to get the whole matter, am most anxious to have it thoroughly cleared up. And I should like to work our way through it until at last we reach what virtue is, and then go back and consider whether it is teachable or not, lest perchance your Epimetheus beguile and trip us up in our investigation as he overlooked us in your account of his distribution.1 I like the Prometheus of your fable better than the Epimetheus ; for he is of use to me, and I take Promethean thought continually for my own life when I am occupied with all these questions ; so, with your consent, as I said at the- beginning, I should be delighted to have your aid in the inquiry.
I approve your zeal, Socrates, said Protagoras, and the way you develop your arguments ; for I think I am not ill-natured, and I am the last person on earth to be envious. Indeed I have told many people how I regard you—as the man I admire far above any that I meet, and as quite an exception to men of your age ; and I say I should not be surprised if you won high repute for wisdom. We shall pursue the subject on some other occasion, at your pleasure : for the present, it is time to turn to another affair.
I quite agree, said I, if you think so : for I was long ago due to be where I told you I was going; I stayed merely to oblige our excellent Callias.
Here our colloquy ended, and each went his way.
1 Cf. 321 o.
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INTRODUCTION TO THE MENO
The Meno takes up the question which the Protagoras left waiting for an answer—Can virtue be taught ? This dialogue proceeds in the direct dramatic form, without descriptive introduction or connecting narrative, and in a series of five scenes we are shown the various resources of Socratic method in a determined attempt to solve that important problem. Thus (1) (70 a-80 d) we find that the first requisite for progress in the search is a definition of virtue; (2) (80 d-86 c) the inquiry is shifted to the origin of knowledge, which is demonstrated, by an experiment on one of Meno’s young attendants, to be latent in us, and recoverable by the proper stimulation of our memory; (3) (86 c-90 b) we return to the question of what virtue is, and while it appears to be teachable we are faced with the awkward fact that it has no real teachers—it is not taught; (4) (90 b-95 a) Anytus, the typical man of affairs, is convicted of error in his reliance on convention and common sense; and lastly (5) (95 a-100 b) Socrates discusses with Meno the relation of knowledge, in which virtue must somehow .consist, to the true opinion which guides practical men along the right path in everyday life.
The first two of these scenes are preparatory: they point out that by some means or other we must 260
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obtain a definition of the thing itself—virtue—on which our inquiry is bent, and then we are given a specimen of the method by which we are most likely to acquire such a piece of real knowledge. With these two lessons in mind, we return to the question as it stood at the end of the Protagoras, and come to grips once more with that great defaulter—the received system of education. The only hope of finding our way to the truth for which we are groping seems to lie in a study of the instinctive opinion which occasionally guides men of superior character to the right course of action, and in a comparison of this “ inspired ” thought—which has helped us already (81) towards the educational principle of “recollection” — with the reasoned knowledge which we may look to as an abiding and unfailing support to ourselves and as a power that we can transmit to others.
The sane and profound wisdom which moves beneath the whole discussion is as remarkable as the clearness and acuteness of its argumentation. The detection of insufficiency in existing modes of instruction, and the recognition of rightness in certain high examples of conduct, are marked by a gentle humour and a breadth of vision and sympathy which doubtless distinguished the actual Socrates : the purpose to which those points are applied—of turning our gaze to a higher level of education and a surer basis of all thought and action—is derived indeed from the Master, but brought into full flower, with promise of later fruit, by the personal ardour and art of Plato. We feel the splendid determination of a new master-mind ; and although his attempt at a deeper probing of the question has
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to be given up for the present without an answer, we are subtly prepared for the ambitious elaboration and demonstration of the Republic and the Phaedo.
Besides this main impression, the Meno has many subsidiary interests. The sophists Protagoras and Gorgias are referred to with respect, though their teaching is proved to be seriously defective. We find here (81) perhaps the first, because so tentative and diffident, statement in Plato of the soul’s experience of previous existence, and its present possession of a sort of latent or suppressed knowledge of general notions, which has to be elicited and revived by methodical inquiry. We have also (79) an account of the effect of Socrates’ conversations upon his disciples, which is a useful counterpart and complement to the excited rhapsody of Alcibiades in the Symposium (215) ; while the humorous, mystifying modesty of Socrates in ascribing his highest beliefs to converse with poets, priests, and priestesses (81) is of a piece with his manner in the Symposium and elsewhere. Finally we should notice the suddenness of Anytus’ appearance on the scene, and his abrupt exit : remembering that he was afterwards the accuser of Socrates, and observing the language and tone of his warning to that reckless critic of the democracy, we must conclude that Plato contrived the episode with the deliberate purpose of showing that he did not blame any single person for his beloved Master’s death, but cherished a nobler grudge against a world that was politically and intellectually out of joint. He thus brings us almost unawares to the edge of the rift which was opening in his mind between philosophy and the ordinary life of affairs : we see it gaping 262
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wide and grim in the Gorgias; when we come to the Republic, it is a well-known gulf, to be carefully measured and mapped.
Meno was a young Thessalian of noble and wealthy family. He is supposed here to be on a visit to Athens about 402 b.c., three years before the death of Socrates. He has acquired some literary and scientific knowledge by association with Gorgias, who spent his last few years in Thessaly. He took part as a general in the great march of the Ten Thousand with Cyrus in 401 b.c. Xenophon depicts him in the Anabasis as greedy, self-seeking and treacherous. Plato shows us his pleasanter side, though we find here that he is rather conceited and lacking in self-control (76 a, 80 b, c, 86 d).
The Meno has been edited, with ample introduction and notes, by E S. Thompson (Macmillan, 1901).
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[h nEPI APETHS • IIEIPASTIKOS]
TA TOT AIAAOrOT nPOSOHA
MENDN, SHKPATHS, HAIS MENQNOS, ANTTOS
ii. men. ^E^eis pioi eiTreiv, <3 Hd)Kpares, dpa 8i8a-70 Krov y apery; y ov 8i8aKrdv aAA’ aaKyrdv; y ovre aaKyrdv ovre piaOyrdv, aAAa <^uaet rrapa-ytyverai ro is dvQpdyrrois y dXXcy nvl rporrcp;
SD. Mevcov, rrpo rov p,ev QerraXol evdoKipioi yaav ev rois "EAA^ac Kal eOavpa^ovro e<j> IrnriKy B re Kal vrXovrq), vvv 8e, ojs ep,ol 8oKei, Kal em. uo^ca, Kal ov% yKiara ot rov aov eralpov ’Api-ariTTrrov rroXirai Aapiaaioi. rovrov 8e vpiiv air ids ear i Vopyta?' d<f)iKopievos yap els ryv ttoXiv epaar ds errl aotfila eiXytfjev iAXeva8cdv re rovs Trpdtrovs, <3v o cros epaarys eariv ’Aptar-iiriros, Kal r&v dXXcov QerraXa>v Kal 8y Kai rovro ro eOos vpias eWiKev, dfioflcos re Kal pieyaXo-irperrajs aTTOKplveaOai, edv rls ri epyrai, atarrep C etKos rovs ei8dras, are Kal avros rrapeycov avrov epcorav raw 'EAAt/voiv ra> ^ovXopievcp d n dv ns ftovXyrai, Kal ov8evl drcp ovk drroKpivopievos. ev-264
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[or ON VIRTUE: testing]
CHARACTERS
Meno, Socrates, Meno’s Boy, Anytus
men. Can you tell me, Socrates, whether virtue can be taught, or is acquired by practice, not teaching ? Or if neither by practice nor by learning, whether it comes to mankind by nature or in some other way ?
soc. Meno, of old the Thessalians were famous and admired among the Greeks for their riding and their riches ; but now they have a name, I believe, for wisdom also, especially your friend Aristippus’s people, the Larisaeans. For this you have to thank Gorgias ; for when he came to that city he made the leading men of the Aleuadae—among them your lover Aristippus—and the Thessalians generally enamoured of wisdom. Nay more, he has given you the regular habit of answering any chance question in a fearless, magnificent manner, as befits those who know: for he sets the example of offering himself to be questioned by any Greek who chooses, and on any point one likes, and he has an answer for everybody. Now in this place, my dear Meno, 265
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0d8e 8e, <3 </>lXe Mevcuv, to evavnov TTepiearTfKev* 71 coairep avxp,6s 7is rf}S ao<f>las yeyovev, Kal klv-3w€V€i ck TcovSe rcov tottcdv trap’ vpas oixeaOai rj aocfila' el yovv nva eOeXeis ovnos epeaOai ra)V ev0d8e, ovSels octi? ov yeXdaerai Kal epei' co ^eve, Kiv8vvev<o aoi SoKeiv paxdpids ns eivai, dperrjv yovv eire SiSclktov eiO* ora) rpdrrcp vrapa-ylyverai el8evai' eyd) 3e roaovrov 8ea> eire 8 l8 a Krov eire prj 8i8aKrdv eiSevai, coot’ ov8e auro, o ri iror* earl rd irapdirav dperT}, rvyydva) el8d>s.
B	’Ey<3 ovv Kal avros> <3 Mevcov, ovrcos eyai‘ avp-
irevopai rots rroXlrais rovrov rov irpayparos, Kat, epavrdv Karapepcf)opai d>s ovk el8d)$ Trepc aperijs rd TTapd/rrav’ o 8e p,7} olda rl ecrri,, rrcos dv otto tov ye n elSelTjv; y 8okcl aoi oiov re eivai, oar is Mevcova pi} yiyvcoaKei rd rrapaTrav dans eon, rovrov eldevai eire koXos eire irXovaios eire koi yewaids eanv, eire Kal rdvavrla rovrcov; doKei aoi otdv r eivai;
men. Ovk epoiye. aAAa av, <3 ^hcoKpares, C dX7}0d)S ov8* o n aperf} eanv otaffa, aAAa ravra nepl aov Kal oiKa8e dirayyeXXajpiev;
Sfl. povov ye, <3 eraipe, aAAa Kal dn ov8 dXXcp ttu) evervyov el86n, ids epol 8oku>.
men. Ti Se," Popyla ovk evervxes ore evOaSe ^Vi
2ft. *Eya>y€.
men. EZra ovk cSokci aoi el8evai;
2ft. Ov ttow elpl pvi}pcov, <3 Meva>v, (oare oi>K exco eirreiv ev rep vrapovn, ttcos poi rore e8o£ev. aAA’ iau>$ ckcivos re oi8e, Kal av d D eKeivos eXeyev dvdpvTjaov odv pe, ireds eXeyev.
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we have a contrary state of things : a drought of wisdom, as it were, has come on ; and it seems as though wisdom had deserted our borders in favour of yours. You have only to ask one of our people a question such as that, and he will be sure to laugh and say : Stranger, you must think me a specially favoured mortal, to be able to tell whether virtue can be taught, or in what way it comes to one : so far am I from knowing whether it can be taught or not, that I actually do not even know what the thing itself, virtue, is at all.
And I myself, Meno, am in the same case; I share my townsmen’s poverty in this matter : I have to reproach myself with an utter ignorance about virtue ; and if I do not know what a thing is, how can I know what its nature may be ? Or do you imagine it possible, if one has no cognisance at all of Meno, that one could know whether he is handsome or rich or noble, or the reverse of these ? Do you suppose that one could ?
men. Not I. But is it true, Socrates, that you do not even know what virtue is ? Are we to return home with this report of you ?
soc. Not only this, my friend, but also that I never yet came across anybody who did know, in my opinion.
men. What ? You did not meet Gorgias when he was here ?
soc. I did.
men. And you didn’t consider that he knew ?
soc. I have not a very good memory, Meno, so I cannot tell at the moment how he struck me then. It may be that he did know, and that you know what he said : remind me therefore how he expressed
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el 3e /JouAei, avros elrre' boKet yap brprov aol drrep eKetv cp.
men. “E/totye.
Sn. 'VtKelvov pev rolvvv ecbpev, errecby Kal arreanv av Se avros, t3 irpos Oecov, Mevcov, rl </>ys aperyv etvai.; etrrov Kal py <j>0ovyay$, Iva evrvyeararov ipevapa ei/tevapevos co, av cfravys av pev elbcbs Kal Fopylas, eycb Se elprjKOJS pybevl ircbirore elbbn evrervxyKevai.
E men. ’AAA’ ov yaXerrov, (3 %a)Kpares, elrretv. rrpcbrov [Lev, el povXec dvbpbs aperyv, pabcov, on avry eariv dvbpbs apery, Ikovov etvai, rd rrjs rrbXecos irparreiv, Kal rrparrovra rovs [Lev cfatXovs ev TTOiecv, rovs S’ e^Opovs kokcos, Kal avrov evXaftetadai pybev tolovtov Trade lv. el be ftovXet, ywaiKos aperyv, ov ^aAcwov bceXOetv, bn Set avrxpf rrjv otKcav ev oucecv, aooQovaav re ra evoov Kal KarrjKoov ovaav rov dvSpbs. Kal dXXr] earl rracbos apery, Kal OyXelas Kal appevos, Kal rrpe-aftvrepov dvbpbs, el pev ftovXet,, eXevGepov, el be 72 ftovXei, bovXov. Kal dXXac irdpTToXXat, dperal elaiv, ware ovk drropla elirecv dperrjs rrepb b n eon’ KaO' eKaaryv ydp ruiiv TTpa^ecov Kal rcov yXuacbv rrpbs eKaurov epyov eKaarcp ypcbv y apery eunv cbaavrcos be, otpai, co IZcoKpares, Kal y KaKca.
SH. IIoAAt? ye nvi evTuyla eoiKa Keypyodac, co Mevcov, el plav t>yrcbv dperyv upyvbs n av-yvpyKa dpercbv rrapd col Kecpevcov. arap, co Mercop, Kara ravryv ryv euedva ryv rrepl rd B upyvy, el pov epopevov peXlrrys rrepl ovalas
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it; or if you like, make your own statement, for I expect you share his views.
men. I do.
soc. Then let us pass him over, since in fact he is not present, and do you tell me, in heaven’s name, what is your own account of virtue. Speak out frankly, that I may find myself the victim of a most fortunate falsehood, if you and Gorgias prove to have knowledge of it, while I have said that I never yet came across anyone who had.
men. Why, there is no difficulty, Socrates, in telling. First of all, if you take the virtue of a man, it is easily stated that a man’s virtue is this—that he be competent to manage the affairs of his city, and to manage them so as to benefit his friends and harm his enemies, and to take care to avoid suffering harm himself. Or take a woman’s virtue : there is no difficulty in describing it as the duty of ordering the house well, looking after the property indoors, and obeying her husband. And the child has another virtue—one for the female, and one for the male ; and there is another for elderly men—one, if you like, for freemen, and yet another for slaves. And there are very many other virtues besides, so that one cannot be at a loss to explain what virtue is ; for it is according to each activity and age that every one of us, in whatever we do, has his virtue ; and the same, I take it, Socrates, will hold also of vice.
soc. I seem to be in a most lucky way, Meno; for in seeking one virtue I have discovered a whole swarm of virtues there in your keeping. Now, Meno, to follow this figure of a swarm, suppose I should ask you what is the real nature of the bee,
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o rl nor ecrri, noXXas Kal navro8anas eXeyes auras e?vat, rl av dneKplveo pioi, ei ae Tjpopipr dpa rovrep efyrjs ttoXXols Kal navro8anas etvai Kal 8iaef>epovaas aAA-^Acov, rep pieXlrras etvai; 7? rovrep piev ov8ev 8iaef>epovaiv, aXXep 8e rep, otov r; KaXXei r] peyeBei rj aXXep rep rebv roioureov; eine, rl av dneKplveo ovreos epeorr/Bels ;
men. TotJ-r’ eyeoye, ori ov8ev 8iae/>epovaiv, fl peXirrai elalv, t) erepa rfjs erepas.
0 sn. Ei ow etnov perd ravra’ rovro rolwv poi auro cine, eb Mevtov* eb ov8ev 8iae/>epovaiv aAAa raurdv eiaiv dnaaai, ri rovro e/yrjs etvai; efyes 8ynov dv rl poi eineiv;
MEN. ’'Eycuyc.
2ft. Ovreo 8rj Kal rrepl reiiiv apereov’ Kav ei rroXXal Kal rravro8airal eiaiv, ev ye n et8os ravrov arraoai cloveri, 8i* o eicrlv dperal, eis o KaXcvs rrov €^ei aTTO^Xetf/avra rov drroKpivopievov rep epcv'rqcravri eKeivo 8rjXebejai, o rvyxdvei oSoa D dperrp rj ov piavBdveis d n Xeyeo;
men. Aoica) ye pioi piavBdveiv ov pievroi o)$ ^ovXopial ye neo Karexeo ro epeorebpievov.
Sft. TLorepov 8e nepl dperrjs piovov aoi ovreo 8okci, <5 Mevtov, aAA-)} p^v dv8pos etvai, aAA-)) 8e yvvaiKos Kal reov dXXeov, t) Kal nepl vyieias Kai nepl pieyeBovs Kal nepl layyos ebaavreos; dXXrj pev dv8pos 8ok€i aoi etvai vyleia, aXAr; 8e yvvai~ kos; r; ra&rov navra%ov et86s eariv, eavnep E vyleia edvre ev dv8pl edvre ev aXXep orepovv ^j;
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and you replied that there are many different kinds of bees, and I rejoined : Do you say it is by being bees that they are of many and various kinds and differ from each other, or does their difference lie not in that, but in something else—for example, in their beauty or size or some other quality ? Tell me, what would be your answer to this question ?
men. Why, this—that they do not differ, as bees, the one from the other.
soc. And if I went on to say : Well now, there is this that I want you to tell me, Meno : what do you call the quality by which they do not differ, but are all alike ? You could find me an answer, I presume ?
men. I could.
soc. And likewise also with the virtues, however many and various they may be, they all have one common character whereby they are virtues, and on which one would of course be wise to keep an eye when one is giving a definitive answer to the question of what virtue really is. You take my meaning, do you not ?
men. My impression is that I do; but still I do not yet grasp the meaning of the question as I could wish.
soc. Is it only in the case of virtue, do you think, Meno, that one can say there is one kind belonging to a man, another to a woman, and so on with the rest, or is it just the same, too, in the case of health and size and strength ? Do you consider that there is one health for a man, and another for a woman ? Or, wherever we find health, is it of the same character universally, in a man or in anyone else ?
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men. *H avrrj poi Sokci vyieid ye etvai Kal dvdpds Kai yvvaiKos.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal peyeOos Kal urxys; edvrrep tayypa ywr} fj, r& avrcp ei8ei Kai rfj avrfj layy’i layvpa carat,; rd ydp rfj avrfj rovro Aeyar ovdev 8ia<£epei rpos ro laxys etvai, 17 layys, edvre ev dvdpl fj edvre ev ywaud’ fj 8okci rl aoi, diac^epeiv;
men. Ovk e/ioiye.
73	2X1. 'H Se dpcTT] Trpds rd dperr] etvai 8iolaei n,
edvre ev irai8l J edvre ev Trpeaftvrr), edvre ev ywaucl edvre ev dv8pl;
men. *E/xoiye ttojs SoKei, <3 SajKpares, rovro ovKen op,oiov etvai ro is aAAois rovrois.
2n. Tt Se; ovk dvSpds p,ev dperrjv eXeyes ttoXiv ev 8ioiK€iv, ywaiKos Se oIkIov;
men. ’'Eycoye.
2X1. *Ap’ ovv otov re eS dioiKeiv ttoXiv tj otKtav y aXXo onovv, p,rj ao)<f>p6va)s Kal SiKaico? dioiKovvra;
B men. Ov 8fjra.
2X1. Ovkovv dvrrep 8iKaio>s Kal aa)<f>p6va)s SioiKcoai, SiKaioavvT) Kal aajtfooavvT] dioucqaovaiv;
MEN. ’AvayKTj.
2X1. Tcov avrcvv dpa dp^drepoi 8eovrai, eirrep pieXXovaiv dyadol etvai, Kal tj ywr) Kal 6 dv^p, diKaioavvrjs Kal aaxf>poawT]S •
men. Oacvovrai.
2X1. Ti Se Trais Kai npea^vrqs; pwv aKo-Xaaroi ovres Kal adiKOi dyaOol dv irore yevoivro;
men. Ov 8777a.
2X1. ’AAAa ad)(/)poves Kal SiKaioi;
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men. I think that health is the same, both in man and in woman.
soc. Then is it not so with size and strength also ? If a woman is strong, she will be strong by reason of the same form and the same strength ; by “ the same ” I mean that strength does not differ as strength, whether it be in a man or in a woman. Or do you think there is any difference ?
men. I do not.
soc. And will virtue, as virtue, differ at all whether it be in a child or in an elderly person, in a woman or in a man ?
men. I feel somehow, Socrates, that here we cease to be on the same ground as in those other cases.
soc. Why ? Were you not saying that a man’s virtue is to manage a state well, and a woman’s a house ?
men. I was.
soc. And is it possible to manage a state well, or a house, or anything at all, if you do not manage it temperately and justly ?
men. Surely not.
soc. Then whoever manages temperately and justly will manage with temperance and justice ?
men. That must be.
soc. Then both the woman and the man require the same qualities of justice and temperance, if they are to be good.
men. Evidently.
soc. And what of a child or an old man ? Can they ever hope to be good if they are intemperate and unjust ?
men. Surely not.
soc. Only if they are temperate and just ?
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MEN. Nau
0	2X1. Uldvres dp* dvdpCDTTOL Tip aVT(p rpOTTO)
dyadol elcrt' ra>v avrdtv yap rvxdvres dyadol ylyvovrat.
MEN. *Eoikcv.
2n. Ovk dv drprov, ei ye py y avry apery yv avrcov, rep avrep dv rponep dyafiol yaav.
men. Ov S^ra.
2X1. ’EttciS?) rotvw 17 avry apery ndvrevv eerrl, ireiped ewreiv Kai dvapvyadyvat, rl avro ^Tjcri Vopylas eivai /cat erv per ckcIvov.
men. Ti aAAo y y apxeiv olov r elvat r&v D dvOpedneov; etrrep ev ye n Tyrees Kara irdvreov.
2X1. ’AAAa pyv t>yrei) y€’ ^AA’ dpa Kal rratdds y avry dperr), <3 Mevcov, Kal SovAov, dpxetv olep re elvat rov deairdrov, koi doKet aoi en dv ZovXos elvat d dpx<vv;
men. Ov naw p,oi boKet, <3 ^evKpares.
2n. Ov yap cikos, <3 dpitrre. en yap Kal rode aKonet’ apxeiv ef>r)$ olov r elvat' ov npoa-G'qcropev avrdae rd dtKalous, adiKeos de ptr);
men. Ofycai eyajye' r) yap dtKatoervvr), c3 ScuKpares, dperr) eanv.
E Sn. Hdrepov dperr), <3 Mevcov, apery ns;
men. na)? rovro Xeyets;
2n. *£2s irepl dXXov drovovv. olov, ei ftovXet, arpoyyvXdryros rrept etrrotp,* dv eyevye, on erx/jp^d rl eernv, ovx ovrevs anX^s on erxfjpta. did ravra de ovreos dv eirroipti, on Kal dXXa eerrt axypiara.
men. *Op0a)s ye Xeyevv av, enei Kal eyel) Xeyeo ov ptdvov diKaioawyv aAAa Kai aAAa? elvat dperds, 274
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men. Yes.
soc. So all mankind are good in the same way j for they become good when they acquire the same qualities.
men. So it seems.
soc. And I presume, if they had not the same virtue, they would not be good in the same way.
men. No, indeed.
soc. Seeing then that it is the same virtue in all cases, try and tell me, if you can recollect, what Gorgias—and you in agreement with him—say it is.
men. Simply that it is the power of governing mankind—if you want some single description to cover all cases.
soc. That is just what I am after. But is virtue the same in a child, Meno, and in a slave—an ability to govern each his master ? And do you think he who governed would still be a slave ?
men. I should say certainly not, Socrates.
soc. No, indeed, it would be unlikely, my excellent friend. And again, consider this further point: you say it is “ to be able to govern ” ; shall we not add to that—■“ justly, not unjustly ” ?
men. Yes, I think so; for justice, Socrates, is virtue.
soc. Virtue, Meno, or a virtue ?
men. What do you mean by that ?
soc. What I would in any other case. To take roundness, for instance; I should call it a figure, and not figure pure and simple. And I should name it so because there are other figures as well.
men. You would be quite right—just as I say there are other virtues besides justice.
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eiiroipi dv Kal aAAa ax^/nara, €t pe KeXevois' Kal ov ovv epol elite aAAa? operas.
men. *H dvbpela rolvvv epoiye boKec dperr] elvai, Kal ococ/tpoovvr; Kal oo<f>la Kal peyaXoitpeireta Kal aAAat irdpiroXXai.
2X1. ITaAtv, c3 Mefcov, ravrov 'rreirdvdapev' iroXXds aS rjvprjKapev dperds plav fyqrovvres, dXXov rpdirov r] wvbi)’ rrjv 8e plav, rj bid irdvrcov rovrcov eorlv, ov bvvdpeOa dvevpeiv.
B men. Ou yap bvvapal tto>, co ^coKpares, a>? ov fyyreis, plav dperrjv Xafteiv Kara irdvrcov, cooirep ev rois aAAot?.
2X1. Et/cora>? ye‘ aAA’ eyco irpoOvprjcropai, eav olds r <3, rfpcas Trpofliftdcrai. piavGdveis yap iTOV, on ovrcool eyet Trepl Ttavros' el rls oe dvepoiro rovro, o vvvdrj eyd) eXeyov, rl eon oyfjpia, co Mevcov; el avrep elrres on orpoyyvXorys, et ooi elnev d/rrep eyco, Ttorepov ayrjpa 7) orpoy-yvXorrjs eorlv y oyrjpid n; elites d'qrrov dv on oyrjpid n.
men. Ilavv ye.
C sn. Ovkovv 8ta ravra, on Kal aAAa eon oxqpiara;
men. Nat.
2n. Kat et ye rrpooamjpcora oe dtroia, eXeyes dv; men. "Eycoye.
2X1. Kat av el irepi ypcbpiaros cooavrcos dv-rjpero o n eon, Kal elirdvros oov, on rd XevKov, perd ravra vireXapev 6 epcorcov, Ttorepov rd XevKov xpeopd eonv ypcopd n; elites av on Xpcopa n, bion Kal aAAa rvyxdvei dvra;
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soc. What are they ? Tell me. In the same way as I can tell you of other figures, if you request me, so do you tell me of other virtues.
men. Well then, courage, I consider, is a virtue, and temperance, and wisdom, and loftiness of mind ; and there are a great many others.
soc. Once more, Meno, we are in the same plight : again we have found a number of virtues when we were looking for one, though not in the same way as we did just now ; but the one that runs through them all, this we are not able to find.
men. No, for I am not yet able, Socrates, to follow your line of search, and find a single virtue common to all, as one can in other cases.
soc. And no wonder ; but I will make an effort, so far as I can, to help us onward. You understand, of course, that this principle of mine applies to everything : if someone asked you the question I put to you just now: What is figure, Meno ? and you replied : Roundness ; and then he said, as I did : Is roundness figure or a figure ? I suppose you would answer: A figure.
men. Certainly.
soc. And for this reason—that there are other figures as well ?
men. Yes.
soc. And if he went on to ask you of what sort they were, you would tell him ?
men. I would.
soc. And if he asked likewise what colour is, and on your answering “ white ” your questioner then rejoined: Is white ” colour or a colour ? your reply would be: A colour; because there are other colours besides.
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men. *Eya>ye.
2n. Kat et ye ere eKeAeve Aeyetv aAAa ^pcojaara, D eAeyes av aAAa, a ovSev rjrrov rvyxavei dvra XP^~ /xara tov Xcvkov;
men. Nat.
2X1. Et ovv uMJTTcp eya> /tercet rov Xdyov, Kal eXeyev on del els rroXXa defriKvovpieQa, aAAa pr/ pioi ovreos, aAA* errei&rj rd rroXXd ravra evi Ttvt rrpooayopeveis ovdp.an, Kal c/yfjs ovBev avredv o Tt ov cr)(fip.a etvat, Kal ravra Kal evavria dvra dXXrjXois, o n eon rovro, o ovBev rjrrov Karexet rd arpoyyvXov rj rd ev3v, d By dvopid^eis crxyfJ'a E Kat ovBev piaXXov </>rjs rd arpoyyvXov axfipia etvai
rd ev3v; y ovx ovna Xeyeis;
men. xEyct>ye.
2X1. *Ap* odv, orav ovreo Xeyrjs, rore ovBev ptaAAov <f>rjs rd arpoyyvXov etvai arpoyyvXov evdv, ovBe rd evOv evOv rj arpoyyvXov;
men. Ov Brjrrov, <o HeoKpares.
Sn. ’AAAa p,rjv ax'rjptd ye ovBev piaXXov tfrrjs etvai rd arpoyyvXov rov evdeos, ovBe rd erepov rov erepov.
MEN. ^AX-rjOrj Xeyeis.
2ft. Tt rrore odv rovro, od rovro ovopid eon, rd axrjpia; rreipco Xeyeiv. el odv rep epeorcovn 75 ovreos 7] rrepl axrjparos rj xP(*)P'ar°S etires on aAA* ov8e pavOdveo eyeoye o ri flovXei, <3 dvdpeorre, ovoe owa o re A&yebs* tacos av euavp^aae Kat etrrev’ ov piavOdveis, on ^rjrco rd errl rraai rovrois ravrov; 7) ovBe errl rovrois, eo Mevaw, e^oty dv 278
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MEN. It WOuld.
soc. And if he bade you mention other colours, you would tell him of others that are colours just as much as white ?
men. Yes.
soc. Now suppose that, like me, he pursued the argument and said: We are always arriving at a variety of things, but let me have no more of that: since you call these many things by one single name, and say they are figures, every one of them, even when they are opposed to one another, tell me what is that which comprises round and straight alike, and which you call figure—including straight equally with round under that term. For that is your statement, is it not ?
men. It is.
soc. And in making it, do you mean to say that round is no more round than straight, or straight no more straight than round ?
men. No, to be sure, Socrates.
soc. What you mean is that the round shape is no more a figure than the straight, or the straight than the round.
men. Quite right.
soc. Then what can this thing be, which bears the name of figure ? Try and tell me. Suppose that, on being asked this question by someone, either about figure or about colour, you had replied: Why, I don’t so much as understand what you want, sir, or even know what you are saying : he might well have shown surprise, and said: Do you not understand that I am looking for that which is the same common element in all these things ? Or would you still be unable to reply, Meno, if you were
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, z>	w	»	f	>	*	» x z»
€t77€tV, €1 TI? €pa>TO)Tj’ Tt eanv CITI TCO OTpoy-yvXa) Kal evdei Kal eirl to is aAAois, a Sy axypara KaXeis, ravTov eiri iraai; ireipoo elite iv, iva Kal yevyral vol peXeri] irpds ryv irepl rys dperys dnoKpiaiv.
B men. Mt;, aAAa av, co 'Zuikpares, elite.
SW. BovAei aot ^aptoco/xai;
men. Ilaru ye.
sn. ’E^eA^crees ovv Kal av epol elire iv irepl rys dperys;
men. "Eyeoye.
sn. TLpoOvpyreov rolvvv dgiov ydp, men. II aw pev ovv.
Sn. Oepe S?;, ireipcopedd aoi elireiv, rl ean ayfipa. aKoirei ovv el'rode dirodexy avro eivai' ear co yap by ypiv rovro axypa, o povov rcov v	z	z	> x e /	t
ovrcov rvyxavei xpeopan aei eiropevov, iKavcos aoi, t) aAAcos rrcos t^reis; eydo ydp Kav ovreos dyaira)r]V ei poi dperrjv eiirois.
C men. ’AAAa rovro ye evades, do ^hdoKpares.
Sa. Heos Xeyeis;
men. "Oti ax'fjpd irov ean Kara rdv adv \ /	n 5 \ z w	t o v x
Aoyov, o aei XP0^ cTreTat. etev’ ei oe or] rrjv Xpdav ns pt] </>ali] elSevai, aAAa coaavrcos diropoi </	\	/	/ n v	3
ujcrTTCp rrepc rov (?xyparos, tl av otei croi ano-KeKplaP ai;
2n. TciAt;0t; eyeoye' Kal el pev ye rcov aocbcov U	X X	z.	X>	z>«
ns eir] Kai epianKcov re Kai aycovianKcov o Dy f	>/	» xx » z. «r » x x w
epopevos, eiiroip av avnp on epoi pev eipiyrai' el de pi] dpOcos Aeyco, adv epyov Xapftdveiv Xoyov Kal eXeyx€iv. el de doairep eyco re Kal av vvvl (^IXoi ovres ftovXoivro dXXijXois diaXeyeaOai, dec 280
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approached on other terms, and were asked: What is it that is common to the round and the straight and everything else that you call figures—the same in all ? Try and tell me ; it will be good practice for your answer about virtue.
men. No, it is you who must answer, Socrates.
soc. You wish me to do you the favour ?
men. By all means.
soc. And then you will agree to take your turn and answer me on virtue ?
men. I will.
soc. Well then, I must make the effort, for it is worth our while.
men. Certainly.
soc. Come now, let me try and tell you what figure is. Just consider if you accept this description of it: figure, let us say, is the only existing thing that is found always following colour. Are you satisfied, or are you looking for something different ? I am sure I should be content with a similar account of virtue from you.
men. But it is such a silly one, Socrates.
soc. How do you mean ?
men. Well, figure, as I understand by your account, is what always follows colour. Very good ; but if some one said he did not know colour, and was in the same difficulty about it as about figure, what answer do you suppose would have come from you ?
soc. The truth, from me ; and if my questioner were a professor of the eristic and contentious sort, I should say to him: I have made my statement; if it is wrong, your business is to examine and refute it. But if, like you and me on this occasion, we were friends and chose to have a discussion together, I
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drj irpadrepdv tt&js Kal 8iaXeKTiKa)repov airo-KpiveaO ai. can 8e iaa)s to diaXcKTiKcdrepov prj povov rdXrjdij diTOKpweadai, aAAa Kal 8i* CKelvaw aw dv irpoaopoXoyfj eiBevai 6 epiorco/zevo?. Tret-pdaopai 8y Kal eyed aoi ovrats eiireiv. Aeye ydp poi’ reXevrpv kolXels ri; roiov8e Xeya) otov E 7T€pas Kal €(JXaTOV' irdvra ravra ravrov n Xeya)' iao)S 8* dv rtfLiv IIpoSlkos 8cacf)€poLTO‘ aAAa av ye irov koXcls irenepavdat ri Kal rereXevrqKevai* rd roiovrov ftovXopai Xeyecv, ov8ev ttockcXov.
men. ’AAAa koAco, Kai otpai pavOdveiv d Xeyeis.
7g 2X1. Ti 8’; €7Ti7T€8ov KaXeis ti, xai erepov ad arepedv, otov ravra ra ev yea)p.erplais;
men. *Eya)ye koAco.
2X1. *H8?y rolvw dv p.d0ois p.ov eK rovraw, ' ^fj/Jia 6 Xeya). Kara ydp jravros ax'qparos rovro Xeya), els o to arepedv Trepatvei, rovr eivai ax^jp>a’ onep dv avXXafldjv ei7T0ip,i arepeov nepas oxy pa etvai.
men. To 8e xpajpa ri Xeyecs, d) ^(OKpares;
2X1. 'Yftpiarris y & Mevw avSpi irpeapvrri irpdypara irpoardrreis diroKplveaOai, avros 8e p ovk edeXeis dvapvrjadels eineiv, 6 ri irore Xeyei Vopylas dpeTTjv etvai.
men. ’AAA’ €7T€i8dv poi av rovr eitTrjs, <3 'EidtKpares, epco aoi.
2X1. Kav KaraKCKaXvppevos tis yvoirj, <3 Meviov, 8iaXeyopevov aov, oti KaXds €.t Kal epaarai aoi en eialv.
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should have to reply in some milder tone more suited to dialectic. The more dialectical way, I suppose, is not merely to answer what is true, but also to make use of those points which the questioned person acknowledges he knows. And this is the way in which I shall now try to argue with you. Tell me, is there something you call an end ? Such a thing, I mean, as a limit, or extremity—I use all these terms in the same sense, though I daresay Prodicus1 might quarrel with us. But you, I am sure, refer to a thing as terminated or ended: something of that sort is what I mean—nothing complicated.
men. Yes, I do, and I think I grasp your meaning.
soc. Well then, you speak of a surface, and also of a solid—the terms einployed in geometrical problems ?
men. I do.
soc. So now you are able to comprehend from all this what I mean by figure. In every instance of figure I call that figure in which the solid ends; and I may put that more succinctly by saying that figure is “ limit of solid.”
men. And what do you say of colour, Socrates ?
soc. How overbearing of you, Meno, to press an old man with demands for answers, when you will not trouble yourself to recollect and tell me what account Gorgias gives of virtue !
men. When you have answered my question, Socrates, I will answer yours.
soc. One might tell even blindfolded, Meno, by the way you discuss, that you are handsome and still have lovers.
1	Of. Protag. 337 a.
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MEN. Tl 817;
20.	*Ort ovSev aAA* emTaTTCis ev to is Adyots* direp rroiovaiv 01 Tpv^covres, are Tvpav-vcvovtcs, ew? dv ev cvpa dial. Kai dua eaov locos KareyvcoKas, otl el^l yrrcov raw koaojv. XapLovpaL ovv ool Kal avroKpLvovpLaL.
men. IJavu p,ev ovv ^apicrat.
20.	BovAei ovv aoi Kara Vopytav aTTOKpi-Vtopiai, rj dv erv paXicrra aKoXovdrjaais ;
men. BouAojiiar irais yap ov;
20.	Ovkovv Xeyere arroppods Tivas tujv ovtcov Kara ’J&p/rreSoKXea;
MEN. S^dSpa ye.
20.	Kai irdpovs, eis ovs Kai 8c’ div at diroppoai iropevovrai;
men. flaw ye.
sn. Kai raw aTroppocvv rds piev appiorreiv D evlois tojv TTopcov, ras 8e eXaTTovs r; piel^ovs eivai;
men. ’"Ecm TavTa.
Sfl. Ovkovv Kai 01/fiv KaXeis ti;
men. ’'Eycoye.
2fl. ’Ek tovtcov 8rj ^vves 0 toi Xeya), e</>7) Htv^apos. earn yap xpda dnoppoT] a^/zarcov oi/rei crvp,p,eTpos Kai aioO^ros.
men. “Aptcrra p,oi 8okcis, d> ScoKpares, TavTrjv TTjv aTTOKpiaiv eiprjKevai.
20. ’'laws' yap aoi Kara avvtfOeiav eip^Tai-
1	There is something of Gorgias’s stately style in the definition that follows; but the implication seems mainly to be that the substance of it will be familiar to Meno because 284
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men. Why so ?
soc. Because you invariably speak in a peremptory tone, after the fashion of spoilt beauties, holding as they do a despotic power so long as their bloom is on them. You have also, I daresay, made a note of my weakness for handsome people. So I will indulge you, and answer.
men. You must certainly indulge me.
soc. Then would you like me to answer you in the manner of Gorgias,1 which you would find easiest to follow ?
men. I should like that, of course.
soc. Do not both of you say there are certain effluences 2 of existent things, as Empedocles held ?
men. Certainly.
soc. And passages into which and through which the effluences pass ?
men. To be sure.
soc. And some of the effluences fit into various passages, while some are too small or too large ?
men. That is so.
soc. And further, there is what you call sight ?
men. Yes.
soc. So now “ conceive my meaning,” as Pindar3 says : colour is an effluence of figures, commensurate with sight and sensible.
men. Your answer, Socrates, seems to me excellently put.
soc. Yes, for I expect you find its terms familiar;
he was a pupil of Gorgias, who had learnt his science from Empedocles.
2	Empedocles taught that material objects are known to us by means of effluences or films given off by them and suited in various ways to our sense-organs.
2	Fr. 82 (Bergk); cf. Aristoph. Birds, 939.
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Kal ap,a, olpbab, evvoels, orc e%obs dv e^ avrys elireiv Kal faovyv, o cart, /eat dcrpbyv Kal aAAa E TroAAd raw robovraw.
MEN. Haw p,€V OVV.
2X1. TpayiKi? yap ecrrcv, <5 Mevcov, y diroKpbcrbs, cbcre apecrKeb aoi pcaXXov y y irepi rov crxyfiaros.
men. "Ejaoiyc.
2X1. ’AAA* ovk ecrrcv, dj irab 'AXegbdypcov, cos eyd) epcavrov irelOco, aAA’ eKeivy fleXrlaw’ olp,ab Se ou8’ dv vol 8o£ab, el p,y, uMrirep %6es eXeyes, dvayKacov croc dircevab irpd raw pcvaryplcov, aAA’ el irepcpcelfrabs re Kal pcvydelys.
77 men. ’AAAa irepcpcevobpd dv, <5 ScoKparej-, el pcob iroXXa rocavra Xeyobs.
2X1. ’AAAa pcyv irpodvpclas ye ovdev diroXeltltco, Kal crov eveKa Kal epcavrov, Xeycov rocavra" aAA’ dircos pcy ou^ olds t’ ecropbat, iroXXd robavra Xeyebv. aAA’ 10b 3y irebpcb Kal crv epbol ryv viroffyeubv airo8ovvab, Kara dXov ehrcvv dperys irepb, o rb ecrrb, Kal iravoab iroXXd irobdiv ck rov evos, orrep <f>acrl rovs crvvrplftovrds rb eKaarore ol aKcoirrovres, aAA B edcras dXyv Kal vyby elite rl ecrrbv apery, rd 8e ye irapa8elypbara irap* epbov elXyc/ias.
men. Aoxec rolvvv pbob, dj ^coKpares, apery elvab, KaOairep 6 irobyrys Xeyeb, yalpebv re KaXobcn Kal 8vvaaSab’ Kal eyd) rovro Xeyco dperyv, errb~ Gvpbovvra raw koXcov dvvardv elvab iropl^ecrOab.
2X1. *Apa Xeyebs rov raw koXcov eirbOvpbovvra dyaOcov eirbdvpbyryv elvab;
men. MaAiara ye.
2X1. *Apa d)s ovraw rbvdw ol raw KaKcbv eirb-
1 Perhaps from Simonides.
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and at the same time I fancy you observe that it enables you to tell what sound and smell are. and numerous other things of the kind.
men. Certainly.
soc. It is an answer in the high poetic style, Meno, and so more agreeable to you than that about figure.
men. Yes, it is.
soc. But yet, son of Alexidemus, I am inclined to think the other was the better of the two ; and I believe you also would prefer it, if you were not compelled, as you were saying yesterday, to go away before the mysteries, and could stay awhile and be initiated.
men. But I should stay, Socrates, if you would give me many such answers.
soc. Well then, I will spare no endeavour, both for your sake and for my own, to continue in that style ; but I fear I may not succeed in keeping for long on that level. But come now, you in your turn must try and fulfil your promise by telling me what virtue is in a general way ; and you must stop producing a plural from the singular, as the wags say whenever one breaks something, but leave virtue whole and sound, and tell me what it is. The pattern you have now got from me.
men. Well, in my view, Socrates, virtue is, in the poet’s words, “ to rejoice in things honourable and be able for them ”1; and that, I say, is virtue—to desire what is honourable and be able to procure it.
soc. Do you say that he who desires the honourable is desirous of the good ?
men. Certainly.
soc. Implying that there are some who desire
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Bvpiovaiv, erepcov Se ot rcov dyaOcov; ov irdvres, C coptore, So/covot oot rcov ayaBcdv eTTiBvpieiv;
MEN. Ovk epiolye.
2X1. ’AAAa rives raw kokcov;
MEN. Nat.
2X1. Oiopievoi rd KaKa dyaBa etvai, Xeyeis, tj Kai yiyveovKovres, on KaKa eariv, opicos erri-Bvpiovaiv avredv;
men. ’Ap^orepa epioiye 8okci.
2Q. H ydp 8ok€i ri? aoi, co Mevcov, yiyvcoaKiov rd KaKa on KaKa eariv opieos einBvpieiv avredv;
men. MaAtara.
2X1. Tt €7TiBvp,eiv Xeyei?; rj yeveaBai avrep;
D men. VeveaBai' rl ydp aXXo;
2X1. Horepov rjyovpievos ra KaKa cbebeXeiv »	T *	/	*	Z	A	' X V
cKeivov ep av yevrjrai, 7] yiyvcoaKiov ra KaKa on fiXaurei co dv rrapfj;
men. Etat piev ot rpyovpievoi rd KaKa coe/teXeiv, eial Se Kai ot yiyvcdaKovres on ^Xartrei.
2X1. xcat doKoval aoi yiyvcoaKeiv rd KaKa, on KaKa eernv, ot rjyovpievoi rd KaKa cdefreXeiv;
men. Ov rreivv pcoi 8ok€i rovro ye.
2X1. Ovkovv 8rjXov on odroi piev ov rcov KaKidv emOvpiovaiv, oi dyvoovvres avra, aAAa eKelveov, a E epovro dyaBa etvat, eon Se ravra ye KaKa‘ edare ot dyvoovvres avrd Kai oiopievoi dyaBa etvai dfjXov on rcov dyaBcov erriBvpiovcnv' ov;
MEN. KtvSvvevovcriv o&rol ye.
2X1. Tt' Se'; ot rcov kokcov piev eiriBvpujvvres, ids e/>r)s erv, rjyovpievoi Se rd KaKa ^XaTrreiv eKeivov, ep dv ylyviyrai, yiyvcderKoveri dijrrov on [3Xaflr]aovrai vtt* avredv;
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the evil, and others the good ? Do not all men, in your opinion, my dear sir, desire the good ?
men. I think not.
soc. There are some who desire the evil ?
men. Yes.
soc. Thinking the evil to be good, do you mean, or actually recognizing it to be evil, and desiring it nevertheless ?
men. Both, I believe.
soc. Do you really believe, Meno, that a man knows the evil to be evil, and still desires it ?
men. Certainly.
soc. What do you mean by “ desires ” ? Desires the possession of it ?
men. Yes ; what else could it be ?
soc. And does he think the evil benefits him who gets it, or does he know that it harms him who has it ?
men. There are some who think the evil is a benefit, and others who know that it does harm.
soc. And, in your opinion, do those who think the evil a benefit know that it is evil ?
men. I do not think that at all.
soc. Obviously those who are ignorant of the evil do not desire it, but only what they supposed to be good, though it is really evil; so that those who are ignorant of it and think it good are really desiring the good. Is not that so ?
men. It would seem to be so in their case.
soc. Well now, I presume those who, as you say, desire the evil, and consider that the evil harms him who gets it, know that they will be harmed by it ?
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men. ’Avay/<^.
78	20. ’AAAa rovs ftXairropievovs ovroi ovk Diovrai
aOXlovs etvai Kaf)’ daov fiXairrovrai;
men. Kal rovro dvdyKy.
20. Tov? 8e aOXlovs ov KaKodalpovas;
men. Ot/xat ’ey toye.
20. "Ecrriv ovv derris flovXerai dOXios Kai koko-dalpicov etvai;
MEN. Ov pioi do Kei, a) EdjKpares.
20. Ovk apa ftovXerai, <3 Mcpcov, rd KaKa ovdels, eiTrep piy ftovXerai roiovros etvai. rl ydp dXXo eariv affXtov eivai, y emOupieiv re rcov KaKcov Kai Kraadai;
B MEN. Kivdvveveis aXydy Xeyeiv, <3 Scu/cpare?* Kai ovdels ftovXeadai rd KaKa.
20. Ovkovv vvv dy eXeyes, on eanv y apery ftovXeadal re rdyaOa Kai dvvaadai;
MEN. Etirov ydp.
20. Ovkovv rov1 Xe%6evros rd piev ftovXeaOai irdaiv vrrdpxei, Kal ravry ye ovdev 6 erepos rov erepov fieXncov;
men. Qalverai.
20. ’AAAa dfjXov on, einep earl fteXriajv dXXos dXXov, Kara rd dvvaadai dv eirj dpielvcDV.
men. flaw ye.
20. Tout’ eanv apa, d)S eoiKe, Kara rdv adv C Xoyov apery, dvvapiis rov Tropl^eadai ray add.
men. HavraTtaal pioi doKei, <3 ^itoKpares, ovrojs dyeiv, d)S av vvv viroXapfiaveis.
20. ’TSaj/zev dy Kal rovro ei dXyffes Xeyeis‘ tacos yap dv ed Xeyois. ray add </>ys otov r etvai Tropl^eadai dperyv etvai;
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men. They needs must.
soc. But do they not hold that those who are harmed are miserable in proportion to the harm they suffer ?
men. That too must be.
soc. And are not the miserable ill-starred ?
men. I think so.
soc. Then is there anyone who wishes to be miserable and ill-starred ?
men. I do not suppose there is, Socrates.
soc. No one, then, Meno, desires evil, if no one desires to be such an one : for what is being miserable but desiring evil and obtaining it ?
men. It seems that what you say is true, Socrates, and that nobody desires evil.
soc. Well now, you were saying a moment ago that virtue is the desire and ability for good ?
men. Yes, I was.
soc. One part of the statement—the desire— belongs to our common nature, and in this respect one man is no better than another ?
men. Apparently.
soc. But it is plain that if one man is not better than another in this, he must be superior in the ability.
men. Certainly.
soc. Then virtue, it seems by your account, is ability to procure goods.
men. I entirely agree, Socrates, with the view which you now take of the matter.
soc. Then let us see whether your statement is true in another respect; for very likely you may be right. You say virtue is the ability to procure goods ?
1 rov Ast s tovtov mss.
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men. "Eycoye.
20. *Aya0a 8e KaAetj ou^i otov vyteiav re Kat irXovrov;
men. Kai ypvcrtov Aeya> Kai apyvpiov KraaOai Kal ripcds ev rroXei Kal dpyas.
20. M17 aAA* drra Xeyecs rayadd y rd roiavra; MEN. Ovk, aAAa rravra Xeyeo rd roiavra.
I) 2X1. E?ev ypvaiov 8e Sy Kal apyvpiov rropt-^eaBai apery ecrriv, ids efrycri Mevcov 6 rov pceydXov flaaiXecos rrarpiKos gevos. rrorepov TrpocmOeis rovrep rep rropco, co Mevcov, rd SiKalcos Kal dutcos, ovSev aoi Siae/>epei, aAAa Kav aSiKcos ns avrd rropt^yrat, dpcolcos av avrd dperyv KaXeis;
MEN. Ou Syrrov, co Yi<oKpares>
20. ’AAAa KaKiav.
MEN. HaUTCO? SyTTOV.
20. Aet dpa, cos eoiKC, rovrep rep rropco SiKaio-crvvfjv creoefjpoervvqv r/ doiorrjra Trpoaeivac, aAAo E n piopiov dperfjs’ el de pci], ovk carat aperrj, Kal-irep eKTTopl^ovcra rdyaOd.
men. IIco? ydp avev rovrcov apery yevoir dv;
20. To 8e pey eKiropl^eiv ypvalov Kal apyvpiov, drav piy dueaiov $, peyre avrep piyre aXXco, ovk apery Kal avry earlv y arropta;
men. Oatverat.
20. Ovdev dpa pcaXXov 6 rrdpos rebv roiovreov ayaOcdv y y arropta apery dv eiy, aAAa, cos eoucev, o piev av piera oucaioerwys yiyvyrai, apery eurat, 79 o 8’ dv avev rrdvreov rcov roiovreov, KaKia,
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MEN. I do.
soc. And do you not mean by goods such things as health and wealth ?
men. Yes, and I include the acquisition of gold and silver, and of state honours and offices.
soc. Are there any things besides this sort, that you class as goods ?
men. No, I refer only to everything of that sort.
soc. Very well: procuring gold and silver is virtue, according to Meno, the ancestral friend of the Great King. Tell me, do you add to such procuring, Meno, that it is to be done justly and piously, or is this indifferent to you, but even though a man procures these things unjustly, do you call them virtue all the same ?
men. Surely not, Socrates.
soc. Rather, vice.
men. Yes, of course.
soc. Then it seems that justice or temperance or holiness or some other part of virtue must accompany the procuring of these things ; otherwise it will not be virtue, though it provides one with goods.
men. Yes, for how, without these, could it be virtue ?
soc. And not to procure gold and silver, when it would be unjust—what we call the want of such things—is virtue, is it not ?
men. Apparently.
soc. So the procuring of this sort of goods will be no more virtue than the want of them ; but it seems that whatever comes accompanied by justice will be virtue, and whatever comes without any such quality, vice.
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men. Ao/cet /101 dvayKaiov etvai ds Xeyeis.
2X1. Ovkovv rovrcvv eKaarov dXiyov vrporepov poptov dperfjs e</)apev etvai, ryv 8tKaioavvyv Kai aax/ipoavvyv Kai rrdvra rd roiavra;
MEN. Nau
2X1. Etra, <3 Mevtop, rrai^eis TTpos pe;
men. Tt 8y, d l^coKpares;
2X1. "On dpn epov 8 eyd euros aov py Kar-ayvvvai py8e Kepparit,eiv ryv aperyv, Kai 86vros rrapa8eiypara Kaff a 8eoi arroKpiveadai, rovrov pev ypeXyaas, Xeyeis 8e poi, on apery eanv otov B r etvai rdyada rropi^eaOai per a 8iKaioavvys‘ rovro 8e (/>ys popiov dperrjs etvai;
men. "Eyaiye.
2X1. Ovkovv avpftaivei e$ dv av dpoXoyeis, rd perd popiov dperfjs rrpdrreiv, d n dv Trpdrry, rovro dperyv etvai' ryv ydp 8iKaioavvyv popiov cf)TjS dperrjs etvai, koi eKaara rovrcuv. ri ovv 8y rovro Xeya>; on epov 8er]0evros dXov eirreiv rrjv dperrjv, avrrjv pev ttoXXov 8eis eurreiv 6 n eon, Traaav 8e (frrjs rrpa^iv dperrjv etvai, eavTrep perd C popiov dperrjs irpdrrrjrai, darrep eipr]Kd)s o n aperq eon rd dXov Kai rj8rj yvcoaopevov epov, Kai edv av KaraKepparit^ps avrrjv Kara popia. 8eirai o&v aoi irdXiv e’f dpyrjs, d)S epoi 8oKei, rrjs avrfjs epoordaecvs> d <f)lXe Mevcov, ri eanv dperrj, ei perd popiov aperrjs rraaa irpagis apery av eiy; rovro ydp eari Xeyeiv, drav Xeyy ns, on rraaa y perd 8iKaioavvys rrpa^is apery eanv. y ov 8oKei aoi ttoXiv 8eia0ai rys avrfjs epcoryaecos, aAA’ o’iei nvd ei8evai popiov dperrjs d ri eanv, avryv py eiSdra;
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men. I agree that it must be as you say.
soc. And were we saying a little while ago that each of these things was a part of virtue—justice and temperance and the rest of them ?
men. Yes.
soc. And here you are, Meno, making fun of me ? men. How so, Socrates ?
soc. Because after my begging you not to break up virtue into small change, and giving you a pattern on which you should answer, you have ignored all this, and now tell me that virtue is the ability to procure good things with justice; and this, you tell me, is a part of virtue ?
men. I do.
soc. Then it follows from your own admission that doing whatever one does with a part of virtue is itself virtue ; for you say that justice is a part of virtue, and so is each of such qualities. You ask the meaning of my remark. It is that after my requesting you to speak of virtue as a whole, you say not a word as to what it is in itself, but tell me that every action is virtue provided that it is done with a part of virtue ; as though you had told me what virtue is in the whole, and I must understand it forthwith —when you are really splitting it up into fragments ! I think therefore that you must face the same question all over again, my dear Meno—What is virtue ?—if we are to be told that every action accompanied by a part of virtue is virtue ; for that is the meaning of the statement that every action accompanied by justice is virtue. Or do you not agree that you have to meet the same question afresh ? Do you suppose that anyone can know a part of virtue when he does not know virtue itself ?
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men. Ovk epocye Sokcc.
D sn. Ei yap Kal pepvTjaac, dr eyco aoc apn drr€Kpcvdpr]V Trepl rov ayr] paros, dTre^diXXopev ttov rrjv rocavr'qv dnoKpcucv rrjv Sia raw ere &)-rovpevcov Kal /xtJttco cbpoXoyrjpevcov errcxecpovaav aTTOKplveadac.
MEN. Kat dpOcos ye d-rreftaXXopev, co ILcoKpares.
2X1. Mt? rolvvv, co dpcare, prjde crv ere tyrov-pevrjs dperrjs oXrjs d rc eo’rcv ocov Sia rcov ravrrjs poplcov drroKpcvdpevos drjXcoaecv avrrjv drepovv, rj E aAAo dreovv rovrep rep avrep rpdrrep Xeycov, dXXd TraXw rfjs avrfjs derjaeadac epcorrjaecos, rlvos ovros dperfjs Xeyecs a Xeyecs' rj ovdev aoc Zokco Xeyecv;
men. *E/xoiye doKecs opOcos Xeyecv.
2X1. ’ArroKpcvac rolvvv rrdXcv e^ dp^rjs" ti dperrjv ecvac Kal av Kal 6 era epos aov;
men. YiCOKpares, tjkovov pev eycoye rrplv 80 /cat avyyeveaQac aoc, ore av ovdev aXXo r) avros re arropecs Kal rovs dXXovs rrocecs drropeev Kal vvv, cos ye poc doKecs, yorjrevecs pc Kal </>appdrrecs Kal drexydos KareTrddecs, coare peardv dir op las ye-yovevac* Kal So/ceij poc TravreXeos, el Set rc Kai aKcdi/rac, dpocdraros ecvac rd re eldos Kal rSXXa ravrr) rfj rrXarela vdpKT] rfj GaXarrla. Kal yap avrr) rov del TrX^acd^ovra Kal dirropevov vapKav TTOiet* Kai crv doKecs poc vvv epe rocovrov re TreTTOCTjKevac [vapKav].1 deXrjOcds yap eycoye Kal B tt]V ipvxfy Kal rd ardpa vapKco, Kal ovk exco o re diroKplvcopal aoe. Kalroc pvpcaKes ye rrepl dperrjs
* wapK^v seel. Dobree.
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men. No, I do not.
soc. And I daresay you remember, when I answered you a while ago about figure, how we rejected the sort of answer that attempts to proceed in terms which are still under inquiry and has not yet been admitted.
men. Yes, and we were right in rejecting it, Socrates.
soc. Well then, my good sir, you must not in your turn suppose that while the nature of virtue as a whole is still under inquiry you will explain it to anyone by replying in terms of its parts, or by any other statement on the same lines : you will only have to face the same question over again— What is this virtue, of which you are speaking all the time ? Or do you see no force in what I say ?
men. I think what you say is right.
soc. Then answer me again from the beginning: what do both you and your associate say that virtue is ?
men. Socrates, I used to be told, before I began to meet you, that yours was just a case of being in doubt yourself and making others doubt also ; and so now I find you are merely bewitching me with your spells and incantations, which have reduced me to utter perplexity. And if I am indeed to have my jest, I consider that both in your appearance and in other respects you are extremely like the flat torpedo sea-fish ; for it benumbs anyone who approaches and touches it, and something of the sort is what I find you have done to me now. For in truth I feel my soul and my tongue quite benumbed, and I am at a loss what answer to give you. And yet on countless occasions I have made abundant
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vapvdXXovs Xdyovs ecprjKa Kal vpds voXXovs, Kal vdvv ev, cos ye dpavrcp dSoKow vvv Se ovS’ o n **	<	/	>/	Z	O
ean to vapavav eyco et7retv. /cat pot oo/cet? ev jSouAevea^at ovk eKvXeeov evddvSe ovS’ dvoSrjpedv’ ei ydp gevos dv aAA?y zroAet rotavra Trotot?, ray dv cos yorjs diraydecrjs.
2fl. navovpyos1 e?, co Mevcov, Kal dXlyov d£-7]vdrrjads pc.
men. Tt paAtcrra, co Sco/cpare?;
0	2X1. TtyvcoaKto ov eveKa pe etKaaas.
men. Twos drj otet;
2X1. ‘'Iva ere dvreiKaaco. eyed Se rovro otda vepl vdvrcov rcov KaXcdv, on yaipovaw etKa^dpevot. XvatreXet ydp avrots' KaXal ydp, ocpat, rcov koXcov Kal at et/coves1. aAA* ovk dvr€(,Kaaop,al ae. e’yco Se, et /xev rj vapKrj avrrj vapKcdaa ovreo Kal rovs dXXovs Trotet vap/cav, eot/ca avrfj‘ et Se p/ij, ov. ov yap ewropaw avros rovs aAAovs 'ttoloj arro-pew, aAAa vavrds paXXov avros avopdov ovreos Kal D rovs aXXovs voted dvopew. Kal vvv vepl dperrjs, o earw, dyed pev ovk otSa, erv pevrot tacos vpdrepov pev rjdrjaOa nplv dpov dipaaOat, vvv pevrot dpotos et ovk etSdrt. dpcos Se edeXco pera aov OKei^aaOcu Kal erv&jrfjaat d ri vore danv.
men. Kat rtva rpovov ^rjrrjaets, co Sco/cpare?, rovro, o prj 6ta6a rd vapdvav o rt ean; votov ydp cov ovk otada vpoOdpevos fyjrrjaets; y et /cat on paAtora evrv^oty avrep, vcos elarj on rovro ear tv, o av ovk rjdrjaOa;
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speeches on virtue to various people—and very good speeches they were, so I thought—but now I cannot say one word as to what it is. You are well advised, I consider, in not voyaging or taking a trip away from home ; for if you went on like this as a stranger in any other city you would very likely be taken up for a wizard.
soc. You are a rogue, Meno, and had almost deceived me.
men. How is that, Socrates ?
soc. I perceive your aim in thus comparing me. men. What was it ?
soc. That I might compare you in return. One thing I know about all handsome people is this— they delight in being compared to something. They do well over it, since fine features, I suppose, must have fine similes. But I am not for playing four game. As for me, if the torpedo is torpid itself while causing others to be torpid, I am like it, but not otherwise. For it is not from any sure-less in myself that I cause others to doubt: it is from being in more doubt than anyone else that I muse doubt in others. So now, for my part, I iiave no idea what virtue is, whilst you, though perhaps you may have known before you came in touch with me, are now as good as ignorant of it ilso. But none the less I am willing to join you in examining it and inquiring into its nature.
men. Why, on what lines will you look, Socrates, for a thing of whose nature you know nothing at all ? Pray, what sort of thing, amongst those that you know lot, will you treat us to as the object of your search ? Dr even supposing, at the best, that you hit upon it, low will you know it is the thing you did not know ?
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2X1. Mavflavco otov flovXei Aeyetv, co Mevcov. E opas rovrov d)S epioriKov Xoyov Kardyeis, cos ovk apa ean Cpyreiv avUpcoircp ovre o oioev ovre o pi] ot8ev; ovre ydp dv d ye ot8e tpjroi' ot8e ydp, Kal ov8ev 8ei ra> ye roiovnp ^ijr^aecos' ovre d prj olow ovde yap olocv o ti Qy]ty](jcl.
81 men. Ovkovv KaXcos croi 8oKei XeyeaOai d Xdyos odros, u> HZcoKpares ;
2X1. Ovk epoiye.
men.	Xeyeiv d-rri];
2X1. "Eycoyf aKiqKoa ydp dv8pd>v re Kai yvvai-Kcov ao(/>u)v irepl rd 0eia irpdypara—
men. Tiva Xoyov Xeydvnov;
2X1. ’AXrjOrj, epoiye 8okciv, Kal KaXov.
men. Tiva rovrov, Kal rives ot Xeyovres;
2X1. Oi pev Xeyovres eiai rdjv lepeiov re Kal lepeicov doois pepeXrjKe irepl d)v peraxeipl^ovrai Xoyov oiois r etvai didovar Xeyei 8e Kal IlivSapos' B /cat aAAot iroXXol rcov iroirjrcov, dcroi Oeiol eicriv. a 3e Xeyovai, ravrl ecrrw aXXd okoitci, ei croi doKOvenv aXifOij Xeyeiv. <f>acrl ydp rrjv i/rvxrjv rov dvGpdnrov etvai dfldvarov, Kat rore pev reXevrav, d 8ij diroOvpoKeiv koXovoi, rore 8e irdXiv ylyveadai, airdXXvaOai 8 oi>8eirore‘ 8eiv 8if 8id ravra d>s daicorara 8ia^iu>vai rdv ^lov otai ydp dv—
xpepae^opa iroivav iraXatcn) irdvGeos
Several, eis rdv virepOev dXiov Kelvcov dvdrcp erel dv8i8ot i/jv^ds irdXiv,
SOO
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soc. I understand the point you would make, Meno. Do you see what a captious argument you are introducing—that, forsooth, a man cannot inquire either about what he knows or about what he does not know ? For he cannot inquire about what he knows, because he knows it, and in that case is in no need of inquiry ; nor again can he inquire about what he does not know, since he does not know about what he is to inquire.
men. Now does it seem to you to be a good argument, Socrates ?
soc. It does not.
men. Can you explain how not ?
soc. I can ; for I have heard from wise men and women who told of things .divine that—
men. What was it they said ?
soc. Something true, as I thought, and admirable. men. What was it ? And who were the speakers ? soc. They were certain priests and priestesses who have studied so as to be able to give a reasoned account of their ministry; and Pindar also and many another poet of heavenly gifts. As to their words, they are these : mark now, if you judge them to be true. They say that the soul of man is immortal, and at one time comes to an end, which is called dying, and at another is born again, but never perishes. Consequently one ought to live all one’s life in the utmost holiness.
For from whomsoever Persephone shall accept requital for ancient wrong,1 the souls of these she restores in the ninth year to the upper sun again; from them arise glorious
1 irM)os (“affliction”) in mystic language means something like “fall” or “sin.” These lines are probably from one of Pindar’s Dirge* (Bergk, fr. 133).
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0 eK rdv ftaaiXrjes dyavol
Kal adevei Kpawrvol aoc/)la re p^yiaroi avopes avgopr . e$ de top Aovttop xpopop spates dyvol Trpds dvOpcbircvv KaXevvrai.
*Atc ovv 7] t/nxy dOdvards re ovaa Kal yroXXaKis yeyovvia, Kal eeopaKvia Kal -rd evddde Kal rd ev "Aidov Kal irdvra xpr/para, ovk eanv o n ov pepdOrjKev' (bare ovdev Oavpacrrdv Kal yrepl dperrjs Kal irepl dXXcov otdv re etvai avrrjv dva-pvrjaOrjvai, a ye Kal irpdrepov rjirlararo. are ydp D rrjs </>vaecos airdcrqs avyyevovs ovcnjs, Kal pepa-drjKvlas rrjs ^VXVS diravra, ovdev KioXvet ev povov dvap.v'qcrdevra, d drj pdOrjaiv KaXovaiv avOpcoiroi, raXXa irdvra avrov avevpeiv, edv ns dvdpeios fl Kal pTj aTTOKapvr) tfTjrcdv’ ro ydp t^qreiv dpa Kal rd p,av0dveiv dvdpvrjuis oXov earlv. ovkovv 8ei TrelOeadai rovrep rep epicrriKep Xdyep’ ovros piev ydp dv Tjpas dpyovs TTOir/creie Kal eerri roes p.aXa-kois revv dvOpeoTrejDV Tjdvs aKovcrai, ode de epya-E (ttikovs re Kal t^rrjriKovs Troiei' a> eyd) vricrreveov
dXyOei etvai edeXeo p.erd aov fyp-eiv dperr) o n eanv.
MEN. Nat, a> HevKpares' aAAa ireos Xeyeis rovro, on ov pavddvopev, aAAa rjv KaXovp,ev udOrjaiv dvdp,vrjals eanv; ex^S pie rovro dida^ai ebs ovrevs e^et;
sn. Kat dpn etyrov, a> Me'veov, on yravovpyos €t, Kal vvv epeoras ei €^a> ae didd^ai, os ov e/>r)pii 82 didaxfy etvai aAA’ dvdpivrjaiv, iva dy evdvs <f>alvcopal avros epiavnp rdvavrta Xeyeov.
men. Ou pia rdv Ala, co ILcoKpares, ov yrpds rovro fiXei/tas etnov, aAA’ vtto rov e0ovs‘ aAA’ ei
1 aCfovT’ Boeckh: ati£ovrai M88.
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kings and men of splendid might and surpassing wisdom, and for all remaining time are they called holy heroes amongst mankind.
Seeing then that the soul is immortal and has been born many times, and has beheld all things both in this world and in the nether realms, she has acquired knowledge of all and everything ; so that it is no wonder that she should be able to recollect all that she knew before about virtue and other things. For as all nature is akin, and the soul has learned all things, there is no reason why we should not, by remembering but one single thing—an act which men call learning—discover everything else, if we have courage and faint not in the search ; since, it would seem, research and learning are wholly recollection. So we must not hearken to that captious argument: it would make us idle, and is pleasing only to the indolent ear, whereas the other makes us energetic and inquiring. Putting my trust in its truth, I am ready to inquire with you into the nature of virtue.
men. Yes, Socrates, but what do you mean by saying that we do not learn, and that what we call learning is recollection ? Can you instruct me that this is so ?
soc. I remarked just now, Meno, that you are a rogue ; and so here you are asking if I can instruct you, when I say there is no teaching but only recollection: you hope that I may be caught contradicting myself forthwith.
men. I assure you, Socrates, that was not my intention ; I only spoke from habit. But if you can
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ttcos (Jlol e^ets ev8el^au9ac, on e^et cooTrep Aeyets, erSet^at.
2X1. ’AAA’ earn p,ev ov paStov, dp,cos 8e edeXco Trpodv/JL'rjOrjvaL crov eveKa. aAAa pot TrpooKdXeaov rcov itoXXcov olkoXovOcdv rovnovl rcov oavrov era, B dvnva ftovXeL, iva ev tovtco croc eirLdeL^copLai.
men. Flaw ye. 8evpo TrpoueXde.
2X1. "EAAiyv pep can Kal eXXiqvL^eL;
MEN. FFapv ye ac/>68pa, OLKoyeviqs ye.
2X1. FFpocre^e 817 rov vovv, orrorep* dv aoi <[>atv'q-rat, 77 dvapLLpLvqarKopLevos 7) pcavddvcov Trap’ ep,ov.
men. ’AAAa Trpocregco.
2X1. Ewre 877 pot, <3 Trat, ycyvcooKecs rerpa-ycovov ycopcov on tolovtov ecrnv;
riAi2. "Eya/ye.
C 2X1. "Ecmv ovv rerpdycovov ycoptov taa? ^%ov ras1 ypappas ravras Traer as, rerrapas ovoras;
riAi2. Flaw ye.
2X1. Ov /cat ravrao-t ras 8ta pcecrov eonv ioa^ exov;
riAi2. Nat.
2D. Ovkovv clt] dv tolovtov ^a/ptov /cat pet£or /cat eXarrov;
nAi2. Ilapv ye.
2X1. Et odv et?7 avT7j r) irXevpd Bvolv ttoSolv kol CLVTTj 8volv, TToercov dv €lt] 7to8cov to dXov; co8e 8e ukottcl' et xfv ravTYj 8voiv tto8olv, ravrY) 8e evds 7To8d$ pLovov, dXXo tl a7Taf av fy 8volv tto8olv to ycopLOv;
HAI2. Nat.
D 2X1. ’EiretS^ 8e 8volv TToSotv Kal ravrY], dXXo n 7) Sts 8volv yiyverai;
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somehow prove to me that it is as you say, pray do so.
soc. It is no easy matter, but still I am willing to try my best for your sake. Just call one of your own troop of attendants there, whichever one you please, that he may serve for my demonstration.
men. Certainly. You, I say, come here.
soc. He is a Greek, I suppose, and speaks Greek ? men. Oh yes, to be sure—born in the house.
soc. Now observe closely whether he strikes you as recollecting or as learning from me.
men. I will.
soc. Tell me, boy, do you know that a square figure is like this ? 1
boy. I do.
soc. Now, a square figure has these lines, four in number, all equal ?
boy. Certainly.
soc. And these, drawn through the middle,2 are equal too, are they not ?
boy. Yes.
soc. And a figure of this sort may be larger or smaller ?
boy. To be sure.
soc. Now if this side were two feet and that also two, how many feet would the whole be ? Or let me put it thus : if one way it were two feet, and only one foot the other, of course the space would be two feet taken once ?
boy. Yes.
soc. But as it is two feet also on that side, it must be twice two feet ?
1 Socrates draws in the sand.
* i.e. the middle of each side of the square.
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IIAI2. Fcyverac.
20. Auocu dpa 8c? ycyverac ttoSwv;
itais. Nat.
20. IToctoc ovv eialv oi 8vo 8c? ttoSc?; Aoyc-GajLcevo? elne.
nAi2. TerTape?, <3 Sco/cpaTC?.
2fl. Ovkovv yevoir* dv tovtov tov ycopiov erepov SinXaaiov, roiovrov 8e, caa? €%ov ndaas ra? ypa/zp-a? (Zanep rovro;
IIAI2. Nac.
20. Hoacov ovv carat, iro8<Zv;
IIA12. ’0/CTCO.
20. <I>€pe 817, neipco pot, elneiv mjXuci) tc? earat E ckclvov rj ypappr) eKaarr). rj pev yap rov8e 8voiv noSoiv tc 8e r) ckcIvov tov St/TrXaalov;
IIAI2. ArjXov 8^, c3 Hd>Kpares, ort ^t/rrXaata,
20. 'Opas, d) Ma/cov, a>? eyd) tovtov ovSev 8c8aCTKco, aAA* epcorcb Trdvra; Kal vvv ovros oterai ecSevac, oTrola earlv d^ ys rd oktcvitovv ya)ptov yev'qaerat’ ov Sokcl aoi;
MEN. *Ep.ocy€.
20. 0?8ev ovv;
MEN. Ou 8^ra.
20. Ocerac 8e ye and rys dmXaaias;
MEN. Nac.
20. Oec£) 8r) avrov dvap,ip,v7]aK6p,evov efagrjs, d)S 8ei dvap,ip,v'qaKeaOat,. av 8e p,oi Xeye' and 83 ri}? 8tnXaalas ypap,p,rjs </>t]S rd 8t.nXdaiov ycopLov yiyveaOai; rot,6v8e Xeya), p,rj ravrp p,ev paxpov, rrj 8e ^payy, aAAa taov navrayrj earo) tZanep rovrl, 806
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BOY. It is.
soc. Then the space is twice two feet ?
boy. Yes.
soc. Well, how many are twice two feet ? Count and tell me.
boy. Four, Socrates.
soc. And might there not be another figure twice the size of this, but of the same sort, with all its sides equal like this one ?
boy. Yes.
soc. Then how many feet will it be ?
boy. Eight.
soc. Come now, try and tell me how long will each side of that figure be. This one is two feet long : what will be the side of the other, which is double in size ?
boy. Clearly, Socrates, double.
soc. Do you observe, Meno, that I am not teaching the boy anything, but merely asking him each time ? And now he supposes that he knows about the line required to make a figure of eight square feet; or do you not think he does ?
men. I do.
soc. Well, does he know ?
men. Certainly not.
soc. He just supposes it, from the double size required ?
men. Yes.
soc. Now watch his progress in recollecting, by the proper use of memory. Tell me, boy, do you say we get the double space from the double line ? The space I speak of is not long one way and short the other, but must be equal each way like this one,
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ScrrXaacov 8e rovrov, oKrevirovv’ aAA’ opa, ei ere ooi drro rrjs 8crrXaacas 8okcc eaeadac.
hais. “Epcocye.
2X1. Ovkovv StTrAaaia avrrj ravrrjs ycyverac, dv erepav roaavrrjv TTpoadojiiev
nA!2. Haw ye.
2X1. ’Atto ravrys 8ij, ear ac rd oKr arrow X<vpcov, dv rerrapes roaavrac yevewrac;
hais. Nat.
B 2X1. 'Avaypai/jeopceOa 8rj dir* avrrjs laas rer-rapas. dXXo rc 7} rovrl dv ecrj d ef>rjs rd oKrcdrrovv etvat,;
hai2. IT aw ye.
2D. Ovkovv ev avrep, earl ravrl r erra pa, cov eKaarov taov rovrep earl rep rerparrodc;
iiais. Nai.
Sn. Ildorov ovv ylyverat,; ov rerpaKts roaov-rov;
nAi2. ncos 3’ ov;
2H. AiTrAaaioy ovv earl rd rerpaKcs roaovrov;
nAi2. Ov jua Aia.
2D. ’AAAa TToaaTrXdabov;
nA 12. TerpairXdoLOV.
C 2D. ’Atto rfjs SiTrAaota? apa, u> rrac, ov 8c-TrXaaiov aAAa rerparrXdacov ycyverac \copiov.
nAi2. ’AAt/^t) Xeyevs.
2X1. Terrdpeov yap rerpaKcs earev eKKaideKa. ovxc;
DAI2. Nai.
2X1. ’O^tcottovv 8* drrd rrocas ypap,p,rjs; ovyl diro pcev ravrrjs rerparrXdacov;
nAi2.
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while being double its size—eight square feet. Now see if you still think we get this from a double length of Une.
boy. I do.
soc. Well, this line is doubled, if we add here another of the same length ?
boy. Certainly.
soc. And you say we shall get our eight-foot space from four lines of this length ?
boy. Yes.
soc. Then let us describe the square, drawing four equal lines of that length. This will be what you say is the eight-foot figure, will it not ?
boy. Certainly.
soc. And here, contained in it, have we not four squares, each of which is equal to this space of four feet ?
boy. Yes.
soc. Then how large is the whole ? Four times that space, is it not ?
boy. It must be.
soc. And is four times equal to double ?
boy. No, to be sure.
soc. But how much is it ?
boy. Fourfold.
soc. Thus, from the double-sized line, boy, we get a space, not of double, but of fourfold size.
boy. That is true.
soc. And if it is four times four it is sixteen, is it not ?
boy. Yes.
soc. What line will give us a space of eight feet ? This one gives us a fourfold space, does it not ?
boy. It does.
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2X1. Ter panovv 8e and rys xipLccreas Tavrrjcri rovrc;
nAi2. Nat.
2X1. Etey to 8e d kt coir ovv ov rov8e pcev 8c-nXdocdv care, rovrov 8e rjpcccrv;
IIAI2. <Nat>x.
2X1. Ovk ano pcev pcet^ovos ecrrac tq rocravrrjs L ypapcpcfjs, and eXarrovos 8e r] roo^abc; rj ov;
IIAI2. ’E/iocye 8okcc ovtcos •
2X1. KaAcoj’ to yap aoc 8okovv rovro dnoKplvov. Kac pcoc Xeye’ ovy y8e pcev 8vocv nodoev tfv, r] 8e rerrdpcov;
iiais. Nat.
Sn. Aet dpa rrjv rov oKrd)TTo8os xcopcov ypapcpcrjv pbel^co pcev eivac rrjefie ryjs 8ltto3os} eXdrro) 8e r-rjs r€rpd.7ro8os.
TIMS. Aet.
E 2fl. Ileipd) 8y Xeyecp tttjXcktjp rtvd avrrju ccvac.
I1AI2. Tpt7ro8a.
2n. Ovkovv dvTrep rplirovs y, rd 'qpccov ravrrjs irpoaXrp/jdiJceOa Kac earac rpcirovs; 8vo pcev yap oc8e, 6 8e €is“ /cat evOevde dioavreos 8vo pcev ol8c, 6 8e eis" /cat ycyverac rovro to ycopcov 6 (fi'ps.
TIM2. Nat.
2n. Ovkovv dv rffie rpccvv Kac rffie rpccvv, rd oXov ya)ptov rpccdv rpc$ rrodcov ycyverac;
IIAI2. Qacverac.
2n. Tpets 8e rpcs ttoctoc etot nodes;
IIAI2. *Ema.
2n. *E8et 8e to dcnXdacov nocraiv etvac no8d)v;
1 Ned om. mss.
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soc. And a space of four feet is made from this line of half the length ?
boy. Yes.
soc. Very well; and is not a space of eight feet double the size of this one, and half the size of this other ?
boy. Yes.
soc. Will it not be made from a line longer than the one of these, and shorter than the other ?
boy. I think so.
soc. Excellent: always answer just what you think. Now tell me, did we not draw this line two feet, and that four ?
boy. Yes.
soc. Then the line on the side of the eight-foot figure should be more than this of two feet, and less than the other of four ?
boy. It should.
soc. Try and tell me how much you would say it is.
boy. Three feet.
soc. Then if it is to be three feet, we shall add on a half to this one, and so make it three feet ? For here we have two, and here one more, and so again on that side there are two, and another one ; and that makes the figure of which you speak.
boy. Yes.
soc. Now if it be three this way and three that way, the whole space will be thrice three feet, will it not ?
boy. So it seems.
soc. And thrice three feet are how many ?
boy. Nine.
soc. And how many feet was that double one to be ?
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itais. ’O/ctco.
Sn. OvS’ apa airo ttjs TpliroSds tto> to oktcoitovv X<Dplov ylyveTai.
iiaiS. Ov 3fjra.
sn. ’AAA’ (xtto irolas; Tretpco rjp,cv elirew aKpi-84 /3d)S' Kai el p,r} ftovAei apL0p,ew, aAAa, Settop diro Ito las.
nA IS. ’AAAa p,d rov &la, a> Scv/cparc?, eycoye ovk olSa.
sn. ’Ewoets av, <3 Merajv, ov eoriv ifor) fla8l£,cov dSe rov dvapLLpvrjcrK€O0at; on to p,ev irpurrov r/8et p,ev ov, rf tis ecrrw r) tov o kt cottoS os ycoplov ypafjupri, cocmep ovoe vvv ttcu otoev, aAA ovv cpero y avTTjv tot€ elbevai, Kal- GappaAews direKplvcTO <bs el8a)S> Kai ov% T)yeiTO airopeiv' vvv 8e rjyeLTab aTTopeiv rftn, Kai atcrnep ovk otSev, ov8* otcTai B el8evat.
men. ’AAt/0tJ Aeyets1.
sn. Ovkovv vvv ^cAtlov exet, irepi to rrpaypa o ovk rjoec;
MEN. Kat TOVTO fJLOl 8oK€l.
SU. 'ArropeLV ovv amov rroirjaavTes Kai vapKav diarrep rj vdpKT], p,a>v tl efiXdi/japev;
men. Ovk ep,ot,ye Sokcl.
SO. Upovpyov yovv tc TreirovqKap.ev, tbs coikc, irpos to e^evpelv diry ex€t‘	V^P K(3^
* CO /	3	'
<J€l€V av T)O€O)S OVK €10(0$, TOT€ O€ paOL(o$ av Kai irpos ttoAXovs Kai iroXXaKis deT dv ev Aeyetv nepl C tov StirAaatov ^coptov, d)$ Set 8iirAaalav rqv ypap,-
p,7jv ex€lv PVK€1,
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boy. Eight.
soc. So we fail to get our eight-foot figure from this three-foot line.
boy. Yes, indeed.
soc. But from what line shall we get it ? Try and tell us exactly ; and if you would rather not reckon it out, just show what line it is.
boy. Well, on my word, Socrates, I for one do not know.
soc. There now, Meno, do you observe what progress he has already made in his recollection ? At first he did not know what is the line that forms the figure of eight feet, and he does not know even now : but at any rate he thought he knew then, and confidently answered as though he knew, and was aware of no difficulty ; whereas now he feels the difficulty he is in, and besides not knowing does not think he knows.
men. That is true.
soc. And is he not better off in respect of the matter which he did not know ?
men. I think that too is so.
soc. Now, by causing him to doubt and giving him the torpedo’s shock, have we done him any harm ?
men. I think not.
soc. And we have certainly given him some assistance, it would seem, towards finding out the truth of the matter : for now he will push on in the search gladly, as lacking knowledge ; whereas then he would have been only too ready to suppose he was right in saying, before any number of people any number of times, that the double space must have a line of double the length for its side.
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MEN. *Eoi/cev.
2X1. Oiei ovv dv avrov rrporepov eiTtxetpfjaai t^reZv pavOdvetv rovro, o d>ero etBevat ovk eiBcds, rrplv €i$ drroplav KareiTeaev fiyrjadpevos pt] etBevat, Kal eirod-rpre rd etBevat;
MEN. Ov pot BoKet, & Tmkpares,
2X1. “Ovr/ro dpa vapK^qaas;
MEN. AoK€l pot.
2X1. Sxre^fai St? e/c ravri)s rfjs diroptas o rt Kat dvevpfjoet fyqr&v per* epov, ovSev aAA* t) epcorcovros D epov Kal ov BtBdaKovros' </>vXarre Se dv irov evprjs pc BtBaoKOvra Kal Btc^tovra avrcp, aAAa pfj rds rovrov Bd^as avepcorcovra.
Aeye yap pot uv‘ ov rd pev rerpdirow rovro fjpiv eorl yajpLOv; pavdavets;
HAIS. ’'Eyarye.
Sn. *Erepov Se avrtp TrpouOetpev dv rovrl taov;
iiais. Nai.
2X1. Kai rptrov rdBe taov eKareptp rovrcov;
tiais. Nau
2X1. Ovkovv irpoaavaTrXrjptjocratpeO' dv rd ev rfj ycovla roBe;
IIAI2. Haw ye.
2X1. *AAAo ti ovv yevotr dv rerrapa toa xcopta rdBe;
E IIAI2. Nai.
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men. It seems so.
soc. Now do you imagine he would have attempted to inquire or learn what he thought he knew, when he did not know it, until he had been reduced to the perplexity of realizing that he did not know, and had felt a craving to know ?
men. I think not, Socrates.
soc. Then the torpedo’s shock was of advantage to him ?
men. I think so.
soc. Now you should note how, as a result of this perplexity, he will go on and discover something by joint inquiry with me, while I merely ask questions and do not teach him ; and be on the watch to see if at any point you find me teaching him or expounding to him, instead of questioning him on his opinions.
Tell me, boy: here we have a square of four feet,1 have we not ? You understand ?
boy. Yes.
soc. And here we add another square 2 equal to it ? boy. Yes.
soc. And here a third,3 equal to either of them ? boy. Yes.
soc. Now shall we fill up this vacant space 4 in the comer ?
boy. By all means.
soc. So here we must have four equal spaces ?
boy. Yes.
G
H 1 ABCD.	« DCFE.
» CHGF.	4 BIHC.
A £ I
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2Q. Tt OVVi TO 6'AoV TO§€ TTOOOtTrAaO-COV TOVO€ ylyverat;
ITAIS. TerpaTrXdaiov.
sn. *E8et 8e StTrAaotov 77/xtv yeveadar ov [itfjbVTjcrai;
iiai2. Ilavv ye.
Sn. Ovkovv eanv avrrj ypa/xp,^ eK ycovcas ecs 35 yandav relvovaa, repwovaa 8t\a eKaarov rovrcov rcov 'Y&jpLOJV £
IIAI2. Nat.
Sa. Ovkovv rerrapes avrac ylyvovrac ypap,p,ai tcrat, TTepcexovaaL rovrl rd x^P^i
tiai2. rlyvovrat. yap.
SQ. S/co7T€t dry ttt]XIkov ri eari rovro rd Xcoptov;
dais. Ou p,av9dva>.
2n. Ovxi’ rerrdpcov ovrcov rovrcov rjp,iav eKaarov eKaarr] Tj ypap,p,r] aTTorerp.r]Kev evros; rj ov;
iiaiS. Nat.
sn. flocra oSv rrjXiKavra ev rovrcp evearw;
DAIS. Terrapa.
Sn. Xloca 8e ev rqfie;
dais. Auo.
sn. Ta 8e rerrapa row dvow ri earw,
RAIS. AiTrAaaia.
B Sil. To3e ovv Troadirouv yiyverat;
IIAI2. ’Oktuhtovv.
2n. ’Atto TToias ypap.p.'fjs;
IIAI2. ’Atto ravrrjs.
2fl. ’Atto rrjs ck ywvlas ets ycoviav rewovarjs rov rerpdirobos;
TIAI2. Nau
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soc. Well now, how many times larger is this whole space than this other ?
boy. Four times.
soc. But it was to have been only twice, you remember ?
boy. To be sure.
soc. And does this line,1 drawn from corner to corner, cut in two each of these spaces ?
boy. Yes.
soc. And have we here four equal lines 2 containing this space 3 ?
boy. We have.
soc. Now consider how large this space 3 is.
boy. I do not understand.
soc. Has not each of the inside lines cut off half of each of these four spaces ?
boy. Yes.
soc. And how many spaces of that size are there in this part ?
boy. Four.
soc. And how many in this 4 ?
boy. Two.
soc. And four is how many times two ?
boy. Twice.
soc. And how many feet is this space 5 ?
boy. Eight feet.
soc. From what line do we get this figure ?
boy. From this.
soc. From the line drawn corner-wise across the four-foot figure ?
boy. Yes.
* BD. ’ BD, DF, FH, HB. « BDFH.
4 ABCD.	» BDFH.
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2X1. KaAovoi 8e ye ravryv 8idperpov ol aot/ti-arar d>ar* el ravTT] 8idp,erpos ovopa, drrd rrjs 8iaperpov dv, <x)$ av (frys, <3 rrai Mevcovos, yiyvoir* dv to SwrAaotov ^cuptov.
iiai2. Ilaw pev ovv, <3 S <3 spares'.
2X1. Ti croi 8okci, <3 Mevcor; eanv ryriva 8dgav ov% avrov ovros drreKplvaro;
C MEN. Ovk, aAA* eavrov.
2X1. Kai prjv ovk ffiei ye, cos e</>apev dXlyov rrpdrepov.
MEN. *AA»?0?7 Aeyeis-.
2X1. ’Evqaav Se ye avnp avrai ai So£ar ?} ov;
MEN. Nai.
2X1. Ta) ovk etSori apa rrepl <3v dv prj eldfj eveiaiv dXyOeis 86^ai rrepl rovrcvv <Sv ovk oidev;
men. <X>aiperai.
2X1. Kat vvv pev ye avrrp diarrep ovap dpri dvaKeKiv'qvrai at 8d£ai adrat’ el Se avrov ns dvepr/oerai rroXXaKis rd avrd ravra Kal rro^Xaxfj, otcrO’ on reXevr&v ovbevds fyrrov aKpiflcos cm-D arrTjcrerai rrepl rovnov.
men. “EoiKev.
2X1. Ovkovv ovdevos 8i8d^avros aAA* eparrifaav-ros err terrier erai, dvaXa^ujv avrds e^ avrov rrjV erricrr'qprjv ;
MEN. Nai.
2X1. To Se dvaXap^dveiv avrov ev avrep erriar'iq-prjv ovk dvapipvyoKeoOal eanv;
MEN. Ilavv ye.
2X1. TAp* oSv ov rrjv erriar^prjv, rjv vvv odros tJtoc eAape ttotc 7) aet
MEN. Nai.
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soc. The professors call it the diagonal: so if the diagonal is its name, then according to you, Meno’s boy, the double space is the square of the diagonal.
boy. Yes, certainly it is, Socrates.
soc. What do you think, Meno ? Was there any opinion that he did not give as an answer of his own thought ?
men. No, they were all his own.
soc. But you see, he did not know, as we were saying a while since.
men. That is true.
soc. Yet he had in him these opinions, had he not ?
men. Yes.
soc. So that he who does not know about any matters, whatever they be, may have true opinions on such matters, about which he knows nothing ?
men. Apparently.
soc. And at this moment those opinions have just been stirred up in him, like a dream ; but if he were repeatedly asked these same questions in a variety of forms, you know he will have in the end as exact an understanding of them as anyone.
men. So it seems.
soc. Without anyone having taught him, and only through questions put to him, he will understand, recovering the knowledge out of himself ?
men. Yes.
soc. And is not this recovery of knowledge, in himself and by himself, recollection ?
men. Certainly.
soc. And must he not have either once acquired or always had the knowledge he now has ?
men. Yes.
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2X1. Ovkovv el pev del eiyev, del Kal xjv exriartf~ paw el Se eXafle Trore, ovk dv ev ye rep vvv ftlcp E elXr^cfxjjs eixp xj dedldaye res rovrov yeatperpeev; ovros yap rroixjaei Tie pl xrdaxjs yecoperplas ravra ravra, Kal raw dXXajv padppdraw diravraw. eanv ovv dans rovrov irdvra dedldaye; diKaios yap ttov ei eldevai, aXXcos re eire yeyove Kal redparrrai.
men. ’AXX’ oida eya>ye on ovdels Traynor e edtda^ev.
2X1. ’Eyei Se ravra.s ras dd£as, X} ovyt;
MEN. ’AvayKX], a> HcvKpaxes, (f>atverai.
2X1. Ei 3e prj ev rep vvv ftlep Xaftedv, ovk ydr] 86 rovro dxjXov, on ev aXXep nvl ypdvep etye Kal epepaOxjKei;
men. Qatverai.
idx] ev rrj axj ouda
2X1. Ovkovv ovrds ye eanv 6 ypdvos, dr ovk xjv dvOpcvTTOs;
MEN. Nai.
2X1. Lt ovv ov r av Xf ypovov Kai ov av pix] xj dvOpajxros, eveaovrai avrep dXxjdeis dd^ai, at epoorx]-aei eneyepOeiaai emarripai ylyvovrai, dp’ ovv rov del ypdvov pepadxjKvia earai xj i/svyx] avrov; dxjXov yap on rov xrdvra ypdvov eanv x] ovk eanv dvOpcoTTos.
men. Qalverai.
2X1. Ovkovv el del xj dXtfOeia xjpiiv raw dvra>v »	<•» I	t i \	tt
eanv ev rr] yvyx], auavaros av xi yvyxi eixi, toare uappowra xpx), o pxj rvyyaveis emarapievos vvv, rovro d’ eanv o pix] piepvrjpevos, erriyeipeiv tpyreiv Kal dvapupv'qaKeadai;
1 6v r &v Baiter: 6rav, Sr’ Kv mss.
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soc. Now if he always had it, he was always in a state of knowing; and if he acquired it at some time, he could not have acquired it in this life. Or has someone taught him geometry ? You see, he can do the same as this with all geometry and every branch of knowledge. Now, can anyone have taught him all this ? You ought surely to know, especially as he was born and bred in your house.
men. Well, I know that no one has ever taught him.
soc. And has he these opinions, or has he not ?
men. He must have them, Socrates, evidently.
soc. And if he did not acquire them in this present life, is it not obvious at once that he had them and learnt them during some other time ?
men. Apparently.
soc. And this must have been the time when he was not a human being ?
men. Yes.
soc. So if in both of these periods—when he was and was not a human being—he has had true opinions in him which have only to be awakened by questioning to become knowledge, his soul must have had this cognisance throughout all time ? For clearly he has always either been or not been a human being.
men. Evidently.
soc. And if the truth of all things that are is always in our soul, then the soul must be immortal ; so that you should take heart and, whatever you do not happen to know at present—that is, what you do not remember—you must endeavour to search out and recollect ?
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MEN. Ev fZOL 8oK€CS XeyCCV, CO %d)KpaT€$, OVK ol8* O1TCO?.
Sii. Kal yap eyd) epol, a> Mevcov. Kal rd pev ye aAAa ovk av Travu virep rov Xoyov 8uaxvpcoalpi]V’ OTL 8* OLOpeVOL 8eLV ^TjT€LV, a /XT? TI? Ol8e, flcXnOVS rt -r	X >	Z	XT	> X M »
av ei/xev /cai avopcKcorepoi, Kai, ijttov apyoL 77 ei olotpeOa, a pi] eiuardpeGa, p?)8e Suvarov eivai C evpeiv /xoySe 8eiv ^reiv, irepl rovrov iravv dv 81a-paxoipiqv, ei 010? re etiyv, /cai Aoya) /cat epyq).
men. Kal rovro pev ye 8okcls pot ev Xeyecv, co Tia>Kpare$.
sn. BovAei ovv, eirei8i) dpovoovpev, on £77-njreov rrepl ov prj ns ot8ev, ^Trcxeiprjcrcupev Koivrj Qijrecv n iror eanv aperirj;
MEN. Ilavu pev ofiv. ov pevroi, co Sco/cpare?, aAA’ eycoye ckclvo av tf8txrra, oTrep rjpoprjv ro Trpcvrov, Kal aKeifjalprjv Kal aKovaacpt, rrorepov O)$ 8i8aKra> ovn avro) 8eZ emx^^p^t V <8s <})vcrei D 77 co? Ttvc Trore rponcp Trapayiyvopev^s rocs dv6pa>-TTOLS TT)S dperfjs.
Sn. ’AAA’ el pev eyd) ypxov, co Mevcov, prj povov epavrov aAAa Kal crov, ovk dv eoKeipdpeOa irporepov ecre 8c8aKrov eire ov 8c8aKrov 77 dperr], irplv o n eon irpatrov e^r'qoapev avrd' enecdr] 8e v	« x ,c.»	»	«	»	tr CJ '
av oavrov pev ovo eTTty^p^cs ap^ecv, iva 077 eXevGepos epov 8e errcx^i-p^s re dpx^cv Kal dpx^cs, avyxo)pT^oopal aoi’ n ydp XPV iroietv; E eoiKev odv OKeirreov eivai, ttolov rl eanv d pyTrco
1 Socrates characteristically pretends to be at the mercy of the wayward young man.
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men. What you say commends itself to me, Socrates, I know not how.
soc. And so it does to me, Meno. Most of the points I have made in support of my argument are not such as I can confidently assert; but that the belief in the duty of inquiring after what we do not know will make us better and braver and less helpless than the notion that there is not even a possibility of discovering what we do not know, nor any duty of inquiring after it—this is a point for which I am determined to do battle, so far as I am able, both in word and deed.
men. There also I consider that you speak aright, Socrates.
soc. Then since we are of one mind as to the duty of inquiring into what one does not know, do you agree to our attempting a joint inquiry into the nature of virtue ?
men. By all means. But still, Socrates, for my part I would like best of all to examine that question I asked at first, and hear your view as to whether in pursuing it we are to regard it as a thing to be taught, or as a gift of nature to mankind, or as arriving to them in some other way which I should be glad to know.
soc. Had I control over you, Meno, as over myself, we should not have begun considering whether virtue can or cannot be taught until we had first inquired into the main question of what it is. But as you do not so much as attempt to control yourself—you are so fond of your liberty— and both attempt and hold control over me,1 I will yield to your request—what else am I to do ? So it seems we are to consider what sort of thing it is of
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lapiev 6 rt eariv. el pirj n ovv aAAa apiiKpdv ye poi rijs apxfjs xaXacroVf Kal avyxd)pi)aov eg viro-Oeaeais avrd aKOireiadai, eire 8i8aKrdv eariv eire dmoaovv. Aeyco 8e to eg viroOeaecos a>Se, diairep oi yecopierpai iroXXaKis aKOirovvrai, eireiSav tis »	3/r	t	f	*	r /	»
EpTJTaL aVTOVS, OLOV TTEpL ^WpLOV, EL OLOV TE E$ 87 rdv8e rov kvkXov r68e rd ^copiov rplyawov ev-
n	,/	X	x	X	TO > X
rauTjvaL, elitol av tl$ otl ovttoj ocoa el egtl tovto tolovtov, aAA (joorrep pLEV tlvcl vttoveolv irpovpyov otpiai	irpos ro irpaypia roidvSe. el p,ev
eari rovro rd yatpLOV roiovrov, oiov irapd rijv doOeiaav avrov ypapipbrjv iraparetvavra eXXelireiv roiovrcp x^P^f °^ov av avro rd iraparerapievov 'p, dXXo ri avpL^aiveiv p,oi doKei, Kal <£AAo av, el ddvvarov eari ravra iradeiv viroOepievos ovv edeXa) elireiv aoi rd avpi^aivov irepl rrjs evrdaeivs B avrov els rdv kvkXov, eire ddvvarov eire pirj.
ovraj 8y Kal irepl dperrjs r^pieis, eirei8r) ovk lapiev ovG* o rt eariv ovO* diroidv ri, virodepievoi avrd aKoirajpiev eire 8i8aKrdv eire ov 8i8aKrdv eariv, &8e Xeyovres’ el iroidv rt eari raw irepl rrjv ’AVX'9I, dperr[, 8i8aKrdv dv etrj rj ov 8i8aKrdv; it parr ov piev el eariv dXXoiov rf oiov eiriar-q/jirj,
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which we do not yet know what it is ! Well, the least you can do is to relax just a little of your authority, and allow the question — whether virtue comes by teaching or some other way—to be examined by means of hypothesis. I mean by hypothesis what the geometricians often do in dealing with a question put to them ; for example, whether a certain area is capable of being inscribed as a triangular space in a given circle : they reply— “ I cannot yet tell whether it has that capability ; but I think, if I may put it so, that I have a certain helpful hypothesis for the problem, and it is as follows: If this area1 is such that when you apply it to the given line 2 of the circle you find it falls short 3 by a space similar , to that which you have just applied, then I take it you have one consequence, and if it is impossible for it to fall so, then
some other. Accordingly I wish to put a hypothesis, before I state our conclusion as regards inscribing this figure in the circle by saying whether it is impossible or not.” In the same way with regard to our question about virtue, since we do not know either what it is or what kind of thing it may be, we had best make use of a hypothesis in considering whether it can be taught or not, as thus : what kind of thing
must virtue be in the class of mental properties, so
as to be teachable or not ? In the first place, if it is something
1 The problem seems to be that of inscribing in a circle a triangle (BDG) equal in area to a given rectangle (A BCD).
2 i.e. the diameter (BF).
8 i.e. falls short of the rectangle on the diameter (ABFE).
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dpa SiSaKrov rj ov, 77 o vvv 897 eAeyopev, dvapvrjardv 8i>oxf)€p€T(ji) 8e p,rj8ev tj/jllv ororepcp dv to) ovopan C xpu>p,€0a’ aAA* dpa 8i8aKrov; T] tovto ye Travri 877A0V, oti ovSev aAAo SiSaovceTai dvdpojTTOS 77 eniomfjpvqv ;
men. *Epoiye 8oK€l.
2X1. Ei 8e y* etrrlv CTTioT'qp.rj ti? 77 apeTTj, 8rjXov OTI OLOaKTOV av €LT].
men. Ila)? yap ov;
2S1. Tovtov pev dpa rayv a7TT]XXdyye0a, on Toiov8e pev ovtos 8i8aKTOv, rotovSe 8* ov.
men. Ilavv ye.
2X1. To 877 pera tovto, co? eotKe, 8et crKei/jacrOai, Trorepov eanv emoT'ppr] rj apert] rj dXXoiov em-OTTjp.'qs.
D men. Epoiye 80/cei tovto p,era tovto aKtiTTeov eivai.
2X1. Ti 8e 8tq; dXXo ti ?} ayaOov avro ^apev eivat ttjv dperry, Kal avTTj rj vttoBcols yevet T]p>iv, dyadov avro eivat;
men. Ilavv pev odv,
2X1. Ovkovv ei p,ev ti cotiv ayaOov Kal aXXo ycvpi^oyevov €TTICFTTIIJ,T]S, T(Z^* dv €L7] 7] dp€TTj OVK eTnoTr/yT] ti?* ei 8e p/rfiev eartv ayaOov, o ovk eTTLCFTTipY] TTepie^ei, eTTLOTTjprjv dv tip’ avro VTT-O7TT€VOVT€? CLVaL 6p0dj$ V7TO7TT€VOLp€V.
men. *Eori ravra.
2X1. Kai prjv dp€TTj y ecrpev dyadol;
MEN. Nai.
E 2X1. Ei 8e dyaOol, d)(f)€Xi,poi.' irdvra ydp dyaOd co^eAipa. ov^l;
men. Nai.
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dissimilar or similar to knowledge, is it taught or not—or, as we were saying just now, remembered ? Let us have no disputing about the choice of a name: is it taught ? Or is not this fact plain to everyone —that the one and only thing taught to men is knowledge ?
men. I agree to that.
soc. Then if virtue is a kind of knowledge, clearly it must be taught ?
men. Certainly.
soc. So you see we have made short work of this question—if virtue belongs to one class of things it is teachable, and if to another, it is not.
men. To be sure.
soc. The next question, it would seem, that we have to consider is whether virtue is knowledge, or of another kind than knowledge.
men. I should say that is the next thing we have to consider.
soc. Well now, surely we call virtue a good thing, do we not, and our hypothesis stands, that it is good ?
men. Certainly we do.
soc. Then if there is some good apart and separable from knowledge, it may be that virtue is not a kind of knowledge ; but if there is nothing good that is not embraced by knowledge, our suspicion that virtue is a kind of knowledge would be well founded.
men. Quite so.
soc. Now it is by virtue that we are good ?
men. Yes.
soc. And if good, profitable; for all good things are profitable, are they not ?
men. Yes.
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2X1. Kai rj dperr) 8y cbrfjeXcpcov ecrrcv;
MEN. ’Avayzci) ck rcov (XpcoXoyrjpcevcov.
2X1. ^Kei/jo>pce0a 8r] Kad’ eKacrrov dvaXapc-ftdvovres, irocd ecrrcv a ^/.cas d)^>eAec. vyteta, r/>apcev, Kal ccr^ys Kal KaXXos Kal ttXovtos St/* ravra Xeyopcev Kal rd rocavra u)(f)eXcpca. ovyc;
MEN. Nat.
88
2fi. Tavra Se ravra r^apcev evcore Kal ftXaTTrecv' 7] crv aAAcos <pr}S i] ovrcos;
men. Ovk, dAA’ ovrcos.
2X1. YiKottgc St?, orav rc eKacrrov rovrcov ^yfjrac, cocfreXec r/pcds, Kal orav rc, fiXairrec; ap' ov\ orav pcev dpdrj XPVai,?> cb(f>eXec, orav Se pcrj, fiXanrec;
men. Ilavv ye.
2X1. vEti rocvvv Kal rd Kara rrjv i/wy^v ctk€-iftcopceda, ucvrbpocrvvYjV rc KaXecs Kal BcKacocrvvrjv Kal avdpecav Kal evpcadcav Kal pcvrjpcTjV Kal pceyaXo-rrpeTrecav Kal Travra rd rocavra;
men. ’ILycoye.
2X1. 'ZiKottgc dr/, rovrcov drra croc Sokcc pcy eTTcarYjpcT] ecvac aAA* aXXo eTrccrr'qpcTjs, cc ov^l rore pcev pXaTrrec, rore Se cbfieXec; ocov dv8peca, ec perj eerre (f>pdv7]crcs rj dvBpeca aAA’ ocov Pdppos rc' ov^ orav pcev avev vov Oappfj dvOpco-rros, fiXairrerac, orav Se avv vep, (Xr/reXecrac;
MEN. Nai.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal crcoc/ipocrvv'r] cocravrcos Kal ev-pcaOca' peer a pcev vov Kal pcavdavopceva Kal Kar-aprvdpccva cbcfieXcpca, avev Se vov fiXaflepd;
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soc. So virtue is profitable ?
men. That must follow from what has been admitted.
soc. Then let us see, in particular instances, what sort of things they are that profit us. Health, let us say, and strength, and beauty, and wealth— these and their like we call profitable, do we not ?
men. Yes.
soc. But these same things, we admit, actually harm us at times ; or do you dispute that statement ?
men. No, I agree.
soc. Consider now, what is the guiding condition in each case that makes them at one time profitable, and at another harmful. Are they not profitable when the use of them is right, and harmful when it is not ?
men. To be sure.
soc. Then let us consider next the goods of the soul: by these you understand temperance, justice, courage, intelligence, memory, magnanimity, and so forth ?
men. Yes.
soc. Now tell me ; such of these as you think are not knowledge, but different from knowledge—do they not sometimes harm us, and sometimes profit us ? For example, courage, if it is courage apart from prudence, and only a sort of boldness : when a man is bold without sense, he is harmed; but when he has sense at the same time, he is profited, is he not ?
men. Yes.
soc. And the same holds of temperance and intelligence : things learnt and co-ordinated with the aid of sense are profitable, but without sense they are harmful ?
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0 MEN. Haw atf>6Bpa.
SO. Ovkovv avXXyftByv irdvra rd rys i/wyrjs emxetpypara Kal Kaprepypara yyovpevys pev </)povyaea)s els evBatpovtav reXevra,, d</>poavvys 8’ els rovvavrtov;
MEN. *EoiK€P.
SO. Ei dpa dperr] ra>v ev ry t/jvyy ti ecrrc Kal avayKatov avrep (X^eXlpep elvat, ^>pdvyatv avro Bet elvat, eTreiByirep irdvra rd Kara ryv i/jvyyv avrd pev KaO* avrd ovre dxjteXtpa ovre ftXaftepd cart, rrpoayevopevys 8e e/>povyaea)s y de/tpoavvys D flXaflepd re Kal ebefreXtpa ylyverat. Kara By rovrov rov Xoyov dxfreXtptov ye ovaav ryv dperyv e/jpovyatv Bet rtv* elvat.
men. “J&potye BoKet.
Sfi. Kai ptev By Kal raXXa, a vvv By eXeyopev, rrXovrov re Kal rd rotavra, rore ptev dyaOd rore 8e ftXaftepa elvat, dp* ov% djcrrrep ry aXXy i/jvyrj y </>p6vyats yyovptevy (Xt^eXipta rd rys ^vyys errotet, E y Be d(/)pocrvvy flXaflepd, ovrcos ad Kal rovrots y ^VX7I opOa>s ptev xptvptevy Kal yyovptevy d)(/>eXtpta avrd rrotet, pty opdais Be foXaftepd;
men, Ilavu ye.
*Op0d>s Be ye y eptc^patv yyetrat, yptapry~ peva>s B* y acftpcov;
men. *Etm ravra.
SO. Ovkovv ovra) By Kara irdvrouv elrretv eart, rtp dvOpcoircp rd pev dXXa rrdvra els ryv ^VXVV dvypryaOat, rd Be rys tlntyrjs avrys els 89 <l>p6vyatv, el peXXet ay add elvat' Kal rovrtp rep Xoyep tftpovyats dv ety to dx/>eXtpov cfaapev Be ryv dperyv dxfjeXtptov elvai;
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men. Most certainly.
soc. And in brief, all the undertakings and endurances of the soul, when guided by wisdom, end in happiness, but when folly guides, in the opposite ?
men. So it seems.
soc. Then if virtue is something that is in the soul, and must needs be profitable, it ought to be wisdom, seeing that all the properties of the soul are in themselves neither profitable nor harmful, but are made eithei; one or the other by the addition of wisdom or folly ; and hence, by this argument, virtue being profitable must be a sort of wisdom.
men. I agree.
soc. Then as to the other things, wealth and the like, that we mentioned just now as being sometimes good and sometimes harmful—are not these also made profitable or harmful by the soul according as she uses and guides them rightly or wrongly : just as, in the case of the soul generally, we found that the guidance of wisdom makes profitable the properties of the soul, while that of folly makes them harmful ?
men. Certainly.
soc. And the wise soul guides rightly, and the foolish erroneously ?
men. That is so.
soc. Then may we assert this as a universal rule, that in man all other things depend upon the soul, while the things of the soul herself depend upon wisdom, if they are to be good ; and so by this account the profitable will be wisdom, and virtue, we say, is profitable ?
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men. Ilaw ye.
(bpovyarw apa e/>apev dperrjv eivai, Tjroi avp'Traaav 7} pepos n;
men. Ao/cet pot KaXcos Xeyeerdat, <3 HeoKpares, Ta Xeydpeva.
5Q. Ovkovv el ravra ovreos ^X€l,» °^K ^v €^€V e/>vaet ot dyadot.
MEN. Ou pot 8oK€l.
B SQ. Kat yap dv ttov Kat rod* el tf>vcret ot dya-doi eylyvovro, rjadv ttov dv rjptv ot eytyvcoaKOV rcov vecov rovs dyadovs ras ebverets, ovs r/pets dv TrapaXaftovres eKelvcov drroe/yiqvdvrcov ee/>vXdrropev ev aKpoiroXet, Karacrrjp'qvdpevot ttoXv paXXov r] rd Xpvatov, tva pxjdels avrovs diee^detpev, aAA’ eireidri d<f>LKOLvro els rrjv yXtKtav, XprjcapoL ytyvotvro rats TToXecav.
MEN. Eiko? ye rot, do UcoKpares.
SH. TAp’ ovv eTtecdr] ov (f>vaei ot dyadol ayaOot C ylyvovrav, apa pad-pcrec;
men. Ao/cet pot, rfdr] dvayKatov etvai,' Kal drjXov, co YiCokpares, Kara rfy VTrodecnv, etTrep eTTLcrr^pr] earlv dper-q, on didaKrdv eanv.
2Q. ’Taws V7) &ta‘ aAAa pr] rovro ov KaXcos copoXoyTjorapev ;
men. Kat pr]V edoKet, ye apn KaXcos Xeyeadat.
2H. ’AAAa prj ovk ev rep dpn pdvov dep avrd doKeiv KaAws Xeyeadat, aAAa zcat ev rep vvv /cat ev rep eiretra, el peXXet rt avrov vyces etvat.
D men. Tt ovv d^; TTpds rl fiXeTreov dvcryepalvets avro /cat aTTtoreis pTj ovk eTTtar'qpr] p rj dperij;
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men. Certainly.
soc. Hence we conclude that virtue is either wholly or partly wisdom ?
men. It seems to me that your statement, Socrates, is excellent.
soc. Then if this is so, good men cannot be good by nature.
men. I think not.
soc. No, for then, I presume, we should have had this result: if good men were so by nature, we surely should have had men able to discern who of the young were good by nature, and on their pointing them out we should have taken them over and kept them safe in the citadel, having set our mark on them far rather than on our gold treasure, in order that none might have tampered with them, and that when they came to be of age, they might be useful to their country.
men. Yes, most likely, Socrates.
soc. So since it is not by nature that the good become good, is it by education ?
men. We must now conclude, I think, that it is ; and plainly, Socrates, on our hypothesis that virtue is knowledge, it must be taught.
soc. Yes, I daresay ; but what if we were not right in agreeing to that ?
men. Well, it seemed to be a correct statement a moment ago.
soc. Yes, but not only a moment ago must it seem correct, but now also and hereafter, if it is to be at all sound.
men. Why, what reason have you to make a difficulty about it, and feel a doubt as to virtue being knowledge ?
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2X1. ’Ey to aoi epa>, a> Mevcov. to pev yap e> o. x » x	ft	»	/	» r »
oioaKrov avro eivai, eiirep eiuarrjpr) eariv, ovk avandepai prj ov KaXcos XeyeaOai’ on 8* ovk eanv eirianjpr], aKeipai edv aoi 8oko> eiKonvs diriareiv. rd8e yap poi eiire' el ean 8i8aKrov dnovv irpaypa, pr] povov dperr}, ovk dvayKaiov avrov Kai 8i8aaKaXovs Kai pa6r/rds eivai;
E men. *Eju,oiye 8o/cei.
2X1. Ovkovv rovvavnov av, ov pr/re StSaovcaAot pyre paOrjrai elev, KaX&s av avro eiKa^ovres eucd^oipev prj SiSaKrdv eivai;
men. "Eart ravra• aAA* dperrjs 8i8daKaXoi ov SoKoval aoi eivai;
2X1. ncAAa/a? yovv Qrjrcov, ei rives ^lev avrfjs 8i8daKaXoi, irdvra itoiojv ov 8vvapai evpeiv. Kairoi perd rroAXcdv ye tyrd), Kat rovrcvv pdXiara, ovs dv oicvpai epireipordrovs eivai rov irpayparos-Kai Kai vvv, d> Mevcov, et$ KaXdv rjpiv uAvvros 90 68e irapeKaOe^ero, a> pera8copev rrjs ^njaeais. eiKorcos 8* dv peraboipev uAvvros yap d8e irpcorov pev eon irarpds irXovaiov re Kai aofov ’AvOepia)-vos, os eyevero irXovaios ovk airo rov avropdrov ov8e Sdvros nvos, coaTrep 6 vvv vecoan elXrj(f)d)s rd HoXvKpdrovs xprjpara ^lap^vias d Orj^aios, aAAa rrj avrov ao^la Krrjadpevos Kai eiripeXela, eireira Kai rd aAAa ov^ virepifyavos 8okcov eivai B rroXirr/s ovde dyKcobrjs re Kai eiraydris, aAAa
/	\	5 X X »	/	»/	«	5"
Koapios	Kai	evaraArjs avrjp'	eireira	rovrov	ev
eOpei/re Kai eiral8evaev, d>s 8okci ’Adrjvaiaiv rep
1	A democratic leader at Thebes who assisted Anytus and the other exiled Athenian democrats in 403 b.c., shortly 884
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soc. I will tell you, Meno. I do not withdraw as incorrect the statement that it is taught, if it is knowledge ; but as to its being knowledge, consider if you think I have grounds for misgiving. For tell me now: if anything at all, not merely virtue, is teachable, must there not be teachers and learners of it ?
men. I think so.
soc. Then also conversely, if a thing had neither teachers nor learners, we should be right in surmising that it could not be taught ?
men. That is so : but do you think there are no teachers of virtue ?
soc. I must say I have often inquired whether there were any, but for all my pains I cannot find one. And yet many have shared the search with me, and particularly those persons whom I regard as best qualified for the task. But look, Meno : here, at the very moment when he was wanted, we have Anytus sitting down beside us, to take his share in our quest. And we may well ask his assistance; for our friend Anytus, in the first place, is the son of a wise and wealthy father, Anthemion, who became rich not by a fluke or a gift—like that man the other day, Ismenias1 the Theban, who has come into the fortune of a Poly crates 2—but as the product of his own skill and industry 3; and secondly, he has the name of being in general a well-conducted, mannerly person, nrt insolent towards his fellowcitizens or arrogant jnd annoying; and further, he gave his son a good upbringing and education, as the Athenian people think, for they choose him before their return to Athens and the supposed time of this dialogue (about 402 b.c.). Of. Rep. i. 336 a.
2	Tyrant of Samos about 530 b.c. Cf. Herodot. iii. 39 foil.	’ As a tanner.
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atpovvrat yovv avrov eirl Tas ptey terras dpyds. SiKatov Sy ptera rotovrcov ^yretv aperys irept StSaoKaXovs, etr9 eiolv eire piy, Kat otnves. av ovv ypiiv, <3 "Avvre, uvfcyryaov, epioi re Kai rep aavrov £evcp Mevcovt rcpSe, irepl rovrov rov irpdy-piaros, rives dv elev SiSaaKaXoi. coSe Se OKei/rat' ei ftovXotpieOa Mevcova rovSe ayaOov iarpdv yeveaOai, C irapd rlvas dv avrov irepnroipiev StSaoKaXovs;
dp9 ov irapd rovs larpovs;
an. Ildvv ye.
2ft. Tt 8* ei oKvrordptov ayaOov ftovXolpieOa yeveaOai, dp9 ov irapd rovs aKvroropiovs;
AN. Nat.
2X1. Kat raXXa ovreos;
an. ITavu ye.
2X1. TISe Sy piot irdXiv irepl rcov avrcov eirre. irapd rovs iarpovs, c^apiev, irepnrovres rovSe kclXcos av eirepnropiev, ^ovXoptevot iarpov yevecrOar D dp9 orav rovro Xeycopiev, roSe Xeyopiev, on irapd rovrovs irepnrovres avrov crcoc/ypovoipiev dv, rovs dvniroiovpievovs re rys re^yys piaXXov y rovs piy, Kal rovs ptiuOdv irparropievovs eir avrep rovrep, diroc/tyvavras avrovs SiSacrKaXovs rov ^ovXoptevov ievai re Kal pcavOdvetv; dp9 ov irpds ravra ^Xe^avres KaXats dv irepnroiptev;
AN. Nat.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal irepl avXyaecos Kal rcov dXXcov rd avrd ravra; iroXXy avoid eon ftovXopievovs E avXyryv nva irotyoat irapd piev rovs virtu^vovpid-vovs SiSd^etv ryv reyyyv Kal piiaOdv irparropievovs piy eOeXeiv irepnreiv, aAAots Se not irpdypiara irape^etv, ^yrovvra piavOdvetv irapd rovrcov, ot 386
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for the highest offices. This is the sort of man to whom one may look for help in the inquiry as to whether there are teachers of virtue or not, and who they may be. So please, Anytus, join with me and your family-friend Meno in our inquiry about this matter—who can be the teachers. Consider it thus : if we wanted Meno here to be a good doctor, to whom should we send him for instruction ? Would it not be to the doctors ?
an. Certainly.
soc. And if we wanted him to become a good cobbler, should we not send him to the cobblers ?
an. Yes.
soc. And in the same way with every other trade ?
an. Certainly.
soc. Now let me ask you something more about these same instances. We should be right, we say, in sending him to the doctors if we wanted him to be a doctor. When we say this, do we mean that we should be wise in sending him to those who profess the art rather than those who do not, and to those who charge a fee for the particular thing they do, as avowed teachers of anyone who wishes to come and learn of them ? If these were our reasons, should we not be right in sending him ?
an. Yes.
soc. And the same would hold in the case of fluteplaying, and so on with the rest ? What folly, when we wanted to make someone a flute-player, to refuse to send him to the professed teachers of the art, who charge a regular fee, and to bother with requests for instruction other people who neither set up to
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jU1?7€ TTpOaTTOCOVVTaC 8c8daKaXoC etvaC pLrjr earCV avrdov jua^Ti^? jui^Sei? rovrov rov p,a0r)p,aros, o fjpcecs d^covpcev pcavOdvecv Trap* avrcov dv av TTepblTCOpbeV. OV TToXXrj (JOI 8oK€C aXoyia €CVae J
an. Nai pea Ala epcocye, Kal dpcaOla ye rrpos.
2ft. KaAcus’ Xeyecs. vvv rocvvv egecrrl ae 91 peer* epcov Kocvfj [dovXeveaOac rrepl rov gevov rovrov c Mevcovos. ovros yap, <3 ^Avvre, rraXac Xeyec rrpos pee, ore emdvpcec ravrrjs rfjs ao</>las Kal aperfjs, y ot dvOpcorroc rds re ockcos Kac rds rrdXecs KaXcos 8coucovac, Kal rovs yoveas rovs avrcov Oepairevovac, Kal rroXcras Kal pevovs viro8e^aa0al re Kal aTTOTrepc^ac errcaravrac d^tcos B dvdpos ayaOov. ravrqv ovv rfjv dperfjv <pca9rjcr6-pcevov^ GKOTrec rrapd revas dv rreperrovres avrov dp6a)s rrepcTTOcpcev. dfjXov 8y Kara rov apre Xdyov, orc rrapa rovrovs rovs vrrcaxvovpevovs aperfjs 8c8aaKaXovs ecvac Kal dro^vavras avrovs kocvovs rdov (^XXr)Vcov rep flovXopcevcp pcavOdvecv, pccaOdv rovrov ragapcevovs re Kal rrparropcevovs;
AN. Kai revas Xeyecs rovrovs, d) Scokpares;
Sn. Otcr^a 8fyrov Kal av, orc ovrol ecacv ovs ot dvOpoiTToe KaXovac ao^cards.
C an. 'Hpa/cAeis, ev(f)T)pcec, <3 UldiKpares. p/r]8eva rcov y* epcajy2 pvqre ocKelcov pcrjre (jjcXojv, pcTjre dardv perpre gevov, rocavrr] pcavta Xd/3oc, ooare rapd rovrovs eXOdvra Xa)^7]0fjvac, erel odroc ye <f>avepd earc Xco^tj re Kal Sia<£0opa rcov avy-ycyvopcevcov.
2ft. IIco? Xeyecs, <3 "Avvre; odroe dpa pcdvoi
1 /j.a.fh}<rfyji.evov intercidisse coni. Cobet. 2 y’ ip.G)v Burnet; yeywv, avyyevuv MSS.
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be teachers nor have a single pupil in that sort of study which we expect him, when sent, to pursue ! Do you not consider this would be grossly unreasonable ?
an. Yes, on my word, I do, and stupid to boot.
soc. Quite right. And now there is an opportunity of your joining me in a consultation on my friend Meno here. He has been declaring to me ever so long, Anytus, that he desires to have that wisdom and virtue whereby men keep their house or their city in good order, and honour their parents, and know when to welcome and when to speed citizens and strangers as befits a good man. Now tell me, to whom ought we properly to send him for lessons in this virtue ? Or is it clear enough, from our argument just now, that he should go to these men who profess to be teachers of virtue and advertise themselves as the common teachers of the Greeks, and are ready to instruct anyone who chooses in return for fees charged on a fixed scale ?
an. To whom are you referring, Socrates ?
soc. Surely you know as well as anyone ; they are the men whom people call sophists.
an. For heaven’s sake hold your tongue, Socrates ! May no kinsman or friend of mine, whether of this city or another, be seized with such madness as to let himself be infected with the company of those men ; for they are a manifest plague and corruption to those who frequent them.1
soc. What is this, Anytus ? Of all the people
1 Anytus’ vehemence expresses the hostility of the ordinary practical democrat, after the restoration of 403 b.c., towards any novel movement in the state.
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TU)V OLVTl,TTOLOV[JL€VCOV Tt €7TtOrTaO’0at CVepyerCW rocrovrov rcvv aAAaw 8ta<^€pouatv, ogov ov ptovov ovk evefteXovcnv, da-nep oi aAAot, o Tt dv Tt? avrocs D napadep, aAAa Kat to evavrtov BcaefiPeipovcre;
Kal rovreov efravepdis xPVPaTa d^covae irpdrrecrOac; eyd) peev ovv ovk eya) dneos croc mcrrevcreo' ocBa yap dvBpa eva Tlpeorayopav ttXeccjj xP'1]P‘ara Krycrdpeevov diro ravrys rys croc^las y OetStav re, os ovrco TrepL^avMS KaXd epya elpyd^ero, Kac dXXovs 8e/ca reov duBpeavronocdiV' Kaeroe repas Xeyees, el oi ptev rd vnodyptara epya^dp,evoe ra TraAata /cat Ta iptdrta egaKovptevot ovk dv Bvvacvro E XaOetv rptaKovO’ ypeepas ptoxdypdrepa dnoBtBdvres y irapeXaftov rd iptdrta re Kal vnoByptara, aAA el rotavra vrotoiev, raxv dv rep Xtptcp aTroPavotev, TI poor ay6pas 8e dpa oXrjV rrjv 'EAAaSa eXdvdave dtatfiOeLpcov rovs avyytyvoptevovs Kal p,oxOr]pore-povs diTOTTep/iTODV irapeXdpflave irXeov rerra-paKOvra erry ot/xat yap avrov aTroPavetv eyyvs Kal effioprfKOvra errj yeyovdra, rerrapaKovra 8e ev rfj rexvrj ovra‘ Kal ev airavrt rep xpdV(p rovrep ert els rrjv ypcepav ravrrjvl evdoKt/Jtedv ovdev vreiravrar Kal ov pbdvov ILpeorayopas, 92 aAAa /cat aAAot 'ndp/rroXXot, oi ptev Trpdrepov yeyo-vdres eKetvov, oi 8e /cat vvv ere dvres.	norepov
By odv (/)d>pLev Kara rov erov Xoyov elBdras avrovs e^anarav Kal Xev^duOac rovs veovs, y XeXyOevac Kal eavrovs; Kal ovreo pealveaP at dgieoeroptev rovrovs, ovs evcoi c/jaae ao^eordrovs dvOpebireov etvae;
an. IIoAAou ye Beovae pealvecrPae, d) HevKpares, aAAa itoXv ptaXXov oi rovrocs BcBdvres dpyvpeov 340
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who set up to understand how to do us good, do you mean to single out these as conveying not merely no benefit, such as the rest can give, but actually corruption to anyone placed in their hands ? And is it for doing this that they openly claim the payment of fees ? For my part I cannot bring myself to believe you ; for I know of one man, Protagoras, who amassed more money by his craft than Pheidias —so famous for the noble works he produced—or any ten other sculptors. And yet how surprising that menders of old shoes and furbishers of clothes should not be able to go undetected thirty days if they should return the clothes or shoes in worse condition than they received them, and that such doings on their part would quickly starve them to death, while for more than forty years all Greece failed to notice that Protagoras was corrupting his classes and sending his pupils away in a worse state than when he took charge of them I For I believe he died about seventy years old, forty of which he spent in the practice of his art; and he retains undiminished to this day the high reputation he has enjoyed all that time—and not only Protagoras, but a multitude of others too : some who lived before him, and others still living. Now are we to take it, according to you, that they wittingly deceived and corrupted the youth, or that they were themselves unconscious of it ? Are w’e to conclude those who are frequently termed the wisest of mankind to have been so demented as that ?
an. Demented ! Not they, Socrates : far rather the young men who pay them money, and still
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VCCOV TOVrCOV 8’ €Tt piaXXoV Ot TOVTOLg €771-B rperrovres, ol TTpocrTjKovTes' iroXv Be p,aAicrra TTaVTCOV at irdXets, €a)<rai avrovs elaacfuKveiaOat Kal ovk e^eXavvovaat, e’lre ns &vos emxetpet rotovrov u »	/
n rrotetv etre aaros.
2X1. Ilorepop Be, <3 ’Avure, 7]3lkt]KG ns ere Ttov aocfjiarcov, T) rl ovreos avrots xaAe77o$‘ el;
AN. OvBe ptd Ala eycoye avyyeyova moTrore avrcov ovdevl, ovB’ dv dXXov edaatpii rcov eptcov ovdeva.
2n. ’ATretpoy ap’ el TravraTraat rcov avSpcov;
C an. Kat ei7]V ye.
2X1. Ildi? ovv dv, co datptdvte, el^elrjs rrepl /	f	M	>/)<>/»
rovrov rov irpayp,aros,_ are n ayauov e\ec ev eavrep etre <f>Xavpov, ov TravraTracrLV aireipos arjs;
AN. 'PaBaos" rovrovs yovv otBa o’ elatv, Jr > T * *	»	\ 9f	/
ELT OVV CLTTELpOS OVTCOV ELfJLL ELTE [MT].
2X1. Mdvns el tacos, <3 ’Avure- errel omos ye dXXcos otaOa rovrcov rrept, e^ d)v avrds Xeyets Oavptd^otp,9 dv. aAAa ydp ov rovrovs eTTt^Yjrovptev D rives dal, reap' ovs dv Mevcov dcfitKoptevos ptoxOrjpds yevotro' odrot ptev yap, el av ftovXet, earcov ot aoc^taral' aAAa 817 eKelvovs elrre rjpttv, Kal rdv irarpiKov rdvde eratpov evepyenqaov, cfapdaas avreo, irapa nvas dc/ftKoptevos ev roaavrr) TrdAei rr;v dperr/v tjv vwbr; eycb StvjAOov yevotr* dv d^tos Xoyov.
an. Tt Be avr<p ov av ecfrpaaas;
2X1. ’AAA’ ovs ptev eycb cpptrjv BtdaaKciXovs rovrcov eivai, elrrov, aAAa Tvy^avco ovBev Aeyaip, E cos av <f>T^s’ Kal tacos n Xeyets. aAAa av dr] ev 342
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more the relations who let the young men have their way ; and most of all the cities that allow them to enter, and do not expel them, whether such attempt be made by stranger or citizen.
soc. Tell me, Anytus, has any of the sophists wronged you ? What makes you so hard on them ?
an. No, heaven knows I have never in my life had dealings with any of them, nor would I let any of my people have to do with them either.
soc. Then you have absolutely no experience of those persons ?
an. And trust I never may.
soc. How then, my good sir, can you tell whether a thing has any good or evil in it, if you are quite without experience of it ?
an. Easily: the fact is, I know what these people are, whether I have experience of them or not.
soc. You are a wizard, perhaps, Anytus ; for I really cannot see, from what you say yourself, how else you can know anything about them. But we are not inquiring now who the teachers are whose lessons would make Meno wicked ; let us grant, if you will, that they are the sophists : I only ask you to tell us, and do Meno a service as a friend of your family by letting him know, to whom in all this great city he should apply in order to become eminent in the virtue which I described just now.
an. Why not tell him yourself ?
soc. I did mention to him the men whom I supposed to be teachers of these things ; but I find, from what you say, that I am quite off the track, and I daresay you are on it. Now you take
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rw /zepei avro) elire irapd rivas eXOp ^OijvaloDV etire dvopa orov fiovXet.
an. TZ 8e evds dvOpooirov ovopa Set aKovaat; drcp yap dv evrvx'p ’AOrjvatcov raw KaXatv Kaya-Oujv, ovSels eariv os ov /SeAruo avrov iroirjaei t) ot ao</>taral, eavrrep eOeXr} iretOeaf) at.
2n. Ildrepov Se ovrot ot KaXol Kayadol airo rov avropdrov eyevovro roiovrot, nap* ovSevds paddvres opcvs pevrot dXXovs SiSdaKeiv otot re 93 ovres ravra, a avrol ovk epadov;
AN. Kai rovrovs eycoye d£toj irapd ra>v irpore-pa)V padeiv, ovroov KaXa>v KayaOdw t) ov Sokovol aoi noXXol Kat dyaOol yeyovevat ev rfjSe rfj irdXet dvdpes;
2n. *E/zoty€, co *Aput€, Kal eivai Sokovcflv evOdSe dyadot rd noXtriKa, Kat yeyovevat ert °^X ^jr'rov V £*vai>' aAAa pd)v Kat StSdaKaXot ayaOol yeydvaat rrjs avrajv dperrjs; rovro yap eart irepl ov 6 Xdyos rjpTv rvy^dvet cov ovk et B» \	> zj x <« X v <>	,<>»>	z
etacv ayavot 17 prj avopes evuaoe, ovo ei yeyovaatv ev ra> irpoaOev, dXXf el StSaKrdv eariv dperr] irdXat aKoirovpev. rovro Se aKoirovvres rd8e okottov-pev, apa Ob ayauob avopes Kab tow vvv Kab raw irporepcov ravrijv rijv dperrjv, ijv avrol dyaOol rjaav, rjirlaravro Kal aXXcp irapaSovvat, ij ov irapaSordv rovro dvOpdrrrcp ovSe irapaXijirrdv dXXtp irap' dXXov. rovr* eariv o iraAat ^rjrovpev eyd> re Kal Mevtov. atSe ovv aKoiret eK rov aavrov Xdyov C QeptaroKXea ovk dyaddv dv (frails dvSpa yeyovevat;
an. *Eya>y€, irdvrcvv ye paXtara.
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your turn, and tell him to whom of the Athenians he is to go. Give us a name—anyone you please.
an. Why mention a particular one ? Any Athenian gentleman he comes across, without exception, will do him more good, if he will do as he is bid, than the sophists.
soc. And did those gentlemen grow spontaneously into what they are, and without learning from anybody are they able, nevertheless, to teach others what they did not learn themselves ?
an. I expect they must have learnt in their turn from the older generation, who were gentlemen: or does it not seem to you that we have had many good men in this city ?
soc. Yes, I agree, Anytus ; we have also many who are good at politics, and have had them in the past as well as now. But I want to know whether they have proved good teachers besides of their own virtue : that is the question with which our discussion is actually concerned ; not whether there are, or formerly have been, good men here amongst us or not, but whether virtue is teachable ; this has been our problem all the time. And our inquiry into this problem resolves itself into the question: Did the good men of our own and of former times know how to transmit to another man the virtue in respect of which they were good, or is it something not to be transmitted or taken over from one human being to another ? That is the question I and Meno have been discussing all this time. Well, just consider it in your own way of speaking : would you not say that Themistocles was a good man ?
an. I would, particularly so.
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2n. Ovkovv Kal ScSacrKaXov dya66v,~ ecTrep tl? aAAo? rys avrov dperfjs ScSdoKaXos yv, Ka-Kecvov etvai;
an. Ot/tai eycoye, ewrep eflovXerd ye.
sn. ’AAA’, otei, OVK dv e^ovXydy^ aAAovsr T€ rev as KaXovs Kayadovs yeveoOai, paXcora Se ttov rov vldv rov avrov; y otec avrov tfiOoveLV avrcp Kal e^emrySes ov rapadcSovaL ryv dperyv, D yv avros dyaOos yv; y ovk aKyKoas, on Oe/xi-
<yroK.Xys V^Xedc^avrov rov vldv Imrea pev eScSagaro ayaOov; enepeve yovv eirl rcov lttttcov dpOds earyKcds, Kal yKovrc^ev airo rcov lttttcov dpOds, Kal aAAa TroXXd Kal Oavpacrrd elpyd^ero, a ckclvos avrov eTraiSevoaro Kal eTrolyae crocpdv, oaa StSa-aKaXcov dyaOdiv elxero- y ravra ovk aKyKoas rajv TTpecrfivrepcov ;
AN. ’A/C7]ACOa.
2n. Ovk dv dpa ryv ye cfwcrLv rov vteos avrov yndcjar dv tls elvai KaKyv.
E an. "laa)? ovk dv.
Sfl. Tt Se ToSe; cos KXed^avros d OepL-aroKXeovs dvyp dyaOds Kal crowds eyevero dnep 6 Traryp avrov, ydy rov aKyKoas y vecorepov y irpeoflvrepov ;
AN. Ov Syr a.
2H. ^A.p’ ovv ravra pev oldpeOa flovXecrOaL avrov rov avrov vlov TraiSevaai, yv Se avros aocfylav yv crowds, ovSev rcov yecrdvcov fteXrlco TTOtyaaL, elrrep yv ye ScdaKrov y apery;
AN. ’Taco? pa A” ov.
sn. Odros p^v Sy aot roLovros ScSdoKaXos
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soc. And if any man ever was a teacher of his own virtue, he especially was a good teacher of his ?
an. In my opinion, yes, assuming that he wished to be so.
soc. But can you suppose hp would not have wished that other people should become good, honourable men—above all, I presume, his own son ? Or do you think he was jealous of him, and deliberately refused to impart the virtue of his own goodness to him ? Have you never heard how Themistocles had his son Cleophantus taught to be a good horseman ? Why, he could keep his balance standing upright on horseback, and hurl the javelin while so standing, and perform many other wonderful feats in which his father had had him trained, so as to make him skilled in all that could be learnt from good masters. Surely you must have heard all this from your elders ?
an. I have.
soc. Then there could be no complaints of badness in his son’s nature ?
an. I daresay not.
soc. But I ask you—did you ever hear anybody, old or young, say that Cleophantus, son of Themistocles, had the same goodness and accomplishments as his father ?
an. Certainly not.
soc. And can we believe that his father chose to train his own son in those feats, and yet made him no better than his neighbours in his own particular accomplishments—if virtue, as alleged, was to be taught ?
an. On my word, I think not.
soc. Well, there you have a fine teacher of virtue
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aperfjs, ov Kal av opoXoyeis ev tols apLarov raw 94 irporepoov eivac aXXov Se 8rj aKeipatpLeOa, ’Api-arel&iqv tov Avaipdyov r] rovrov ov% dpoXoyeis dyaBdv yeyovevai;
AN. "Eycoye, iravrcos Siprov.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal ovros tov vlov tov avrov Avalpayov, daa pev 8i8aa/cdXcov eiyero, /caAAtcrra ’A0^vatcoy emuSevaev, av8pa Se fleXrca) 8ok€i aoL otovovv 7T€TTOLr]Kevai; rovrco ydp ttov Kal avyyeyovas Kal opas ocos eariv. et Se /JovAet, B Ilept/cAe'a, ovreo peyaXoirpemos aoc/>dv dv8pa, oiaO* otl Suo vieis eBpet/je, TIdpaXov Kal EdvO-L7TTTOV;
an. "Eycoye.
Sil. Tovtovs pevroi, dos otaBa Kal av, imreas pev eStSa^ev ouSepo? yelpovs ' ABrp>al<ov, Kai p,ovaLKTjv Kal dycovlav Kal raXXa CTrai^evaev, oaa t€xvt]s eyerai, ov8evds yeipovs’ dyaOovs Se apa dvbpas ovk e/SovXero rroirjaai; 8oko> p,ev, eftovXero, aAAa p,Tj ovk fj ocoaKTov. iva oe M7? oAryous olt) Kal rovs <f>avXordrovs ^Adrjvaicov aSvvarovs 0 yeyovevai rovro to ttpayp.a, evdvj.i'qdrjn otl Oovkv-SlStjs av Suo vlcls eOpet/fe, MeA^otap /cat Sre^avou, /cal tovtovs erralSevae rd re aAAa eS Kal errdAaiaav KaAXiara *ABrjvaiajv' rov piev ydp ZlavB'ia edcoKe, tov Se EvSajpar o&rot Se ttov edoKOW rcov Tore /caAAtora TraXalew tj ov pepvrjaaL;
AN. ^Eycoye, aKorj.
1 Thucydides (son of Melesias, and no relation of the historian) was an aristocrat of high principle and con-348
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who, you admit, was one of the best men of past times. Let us take another, Aristeides, son of Lysimachus : do you not admit that he was a good man ?
an. I do, absolutely, of course.
soc. Well, did he not train his son Lysimachus better than any other Athenian in all that masters could teach him ? And in the result, do you consider he has turned out better than anyone else ? You have been in his company, I know, and you see what he is like. Or take another example—the splendidly accomplished Pericles : he, as you are aware, brought up two sons, Paralus and Xanthippus.
an. Yes.
soc. And, you know as well as I, he taught them to be the foremost horsemen of Athens, and trained them to excel in music and gymnastics and all else that comes under the head of the arts ; and with all that, had he no desire to make them good men ? He wished to, I imagine, but presumably it is not a thing one can be taught. And that you may not suppose it was only a few of the meanest sort of Athenians who failed in this matter, let me remind you that Thucydides1 also brought up two sons, Melesias and Stephanus, and that besides giving them a good general education he made them the best wrestlers in Athens : one he placed with Xanthias, and the other with Eudorus—masters who, I should think, had the name of being the best exponents of the art. You remember them, do you not ?
an. Yes, by hearsay.
servative views who opposed the plans of Pericles for enriching and adorning Athens.
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2X1. Ovkovv dyXov on ovros ovk dv irore, ou pcev eSet dairavcopcevov dcddoKew, ravra p,ev D eStSa^e rovs Traidas rovs avrov, ov Se ovdev eSei dvaXcooavra dyadovs dvdpas vrocyoac, ravra Se ovk edldagev, et StSa/crop yv; aAAa yap locos 6 OovKvdldys c/tavXos yv, Kal ovk yoav avrcp •nXecoroc </)lXoc ’AOyvaccov Kal rcov ovp,p,dxaw ; Kal OLKLas pLeydXys yv Kal edvvaro pceya ev rfj itoXgl Kal ev rocs aAAots ^EAAt/ctiv, coore elirep yv rovro dcdaKrov, egevpeiv dv dores ep,eXXev avrov rovs vcecs dyadovs irocyoecv, y raw eTrLyatpLCov E ns raw gevcov, el avros pcy eo^oXa^e Sia ryv rys TToXecos empceXecav. aAAa yap, co eratpe ”Avvre, pcy ovk y dcdaKrov apery.
AN. XcoKpares, padccos pcoc doKecs kokojs Xeyecv dvOpcozrovs. eya> /xev ovv dv ooc ovpc-flovXevoacpLL, el eOeXecs epcol TreldeodaL, evXa-flecoOaL- cbs locos pcev Kal ev dXXy iroXec paov1 eon kokcos TTOLecv dvOpcdnovs y cv, ev ryde Se 5 Kal Trdvv’ olpLaL Se oe Kal avrov eldevac.
2X1. MeVans *Avvros pcev pcoi Sokcl ^a-XerraLveiv Kal ovdev OavpLa(,co’ oierac ydp p,e TTparrov pcev KaKyyopecv rovrovs rovs dvdpas, eTrecra yyelraL Kal avros etvac eis rovraw. aAA odros pcev eav irore yvcp, ocov eorc ro kokcos Xeyecv, rravoerai ^aAe^aa^cuv* viw Se dyvoec' ov de pLOL ecTze, ov Kal Trap’ vpccv elol KaXol KayaOol dvdpes;
1	ffiv Buttmann: pg.dt6v mss.
1 Anytus goes away. His parting words show that (in Plato’s view) he regarded Socrates as an enemy of the restored democracy which, he hints, has popular juries only too ready to condemn such an awkward critic.
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soc. Well, is it not obvious that this father would never have spent his money on having his children taught all those things, and then have omitted to teach them at no expense the others that would have made them good men, if virtue was to be taught ? Will you say that perhaps Thucydides was one of the meaner sort, and had no great number of friends among the Athenians and allies? He, who was of a great house and had much influence in our city and all over Greece, so that if virtue were to be taught he would have found out the man who was likely to make his sons good, whether one of our own people or a foreigner, were he himself too busy owing to the cares of state ! Ah no, my dear Anytus, it looks as though virtue were not a teachable thing.
an. Socrates, I consider you are too apt to speak ill of people. I, for one, if you will take my advice, would warn you to be careful : in most cities it is probably easier to do people harm than good, and particularly in this one ; I think you know that yourself.1
soc. Meno, I think Anytus is angry, and I am not at all surprised : for he conceives, in the first place, that I am speaking ill of these gentlemen; and in the second place, he considers he is one of them himself. Yet, should the day come when he knows what “speaking ill ” means, his anger will cease ; at present he does not know.2 Now you must answer me : are there not good and honourable men among your people also ?
2 This is probably not a reference to a prosecution of Anytus himself, but a suggestion that what he needs is a Socratic discussion on “speaking ill,” for “ill” may mean “maliciously,” “untruthfully,” “ignorantly,” etc.
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MEN. Flaw yc.
B 2X1. Tt ovv; eOeXovaiv ovroi irapeyeiv avrovs 8t8aaKaXovs tols veois, Kal dpuzXoyeiv SiSaaKaXoi re etvai Kal 8t8aKTOv aperr/v;
men. Ov pid rov &la, <3 SwKpares, aAAa rore piev dv avrcov aKovaais d>s SiSaKrov, rore & \ e * O€ O)$ OV.
2X1. QcHpiev ovv rovrovs 8i8aaKaXovs eivai rovrov rov irpdypiaros, ots pvq8e avrd rovro dpioXoyeirai;
men. Ov jaot 8oKei, <3 'LcoKpares.
2X1. Tt 8e 8rj; oi aofaaral aoi ovroi, owrep C pidvoi eirayyeXXovrai, 8okovoi 8i8daKaXoi etvai dperrjs;
men. Kai Vopylov paXiara, di ^coKpares, ravra dyapiai, on ovk dv rrore avrov rovro aKOvaats iiTriayvovpievov, aAAa Kai raiv dXXcov KarayeXa, drav aKOvarj vmayvovpievcov’ aAAa Xeyeiv oierai 8eiv iroieiv 8eivovs.
2X1. OvS* apa aoi 8okovoiv oi aoc^iaral 8i-SaorcaAoi eivai;
men. Ovk exo) Xeyeiv, di ^d>Kpares- Kal ydp avrds direp ot iroXXol TreirovOa' rore piev pioi 8oKovai, rore 8e ov.
2X1. OtaOa 8e on ov piovov aoi re Kal rois D dXXois rois TtoXiriKOis rovro 8okci rore piev eivai 8i8aKr6v, rore 8* ov, aAAa Kai Qeoyviv rdv TTOiTjTTjV otad* on ravra ravra Xeyei;
MEN. ’Ev ttoiois e-rreaiv;
2X1. ’Ev rois eXeyelois, od Xeyei—
Kal irapd roiaiv vrive Kal eaOie, Kal pierd roiaiv i^e, Kal dv8ave rois, div pLeydXr) 8vvapis.
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men. Certainly.
soc. Well then, are they willing to put themselves forward as teachers of the young, and avow that they are teachers and that virtue is to be taught ?
men. No, no, Socrates, I assure you : sometimes you may hear them refer to it as teachable, but sometimes as not.
soc. Then are we to call those persons teachers of this thing, when they do not even agree on that great question ?
men. I should say not, Socrates.
soc. Well, and what of the sophists ? Do you consider these, its only professors, to be teachers of virtue ?
men. That is a point, Socrates, for which I admire Gorgias : you will never hear him promising this, and he ridicules the others when he hears them promise it. Skill in speaking is what he takes it to be their business to produce.
soc. Then you do not think the sophists are teachers of virtue ?
men. I cannot say, Socrates. I am in the same plight as the rest of the world: sometimes I think that they are, sometimes that they are not.
soc. And are you aware that not only you and other political folk are in two minds as to whether virtue is to be taught, but Theognis the poet also says, you remember, the very same thing ?
men. In which part of his poems ?
soc. In those elegiac lines where he says—
“ Eat and drink with these men; sit with them, and be pleasing unto them, who wield great power; for from the
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ecrOXatv pev yap dir eadXd diddgear T)V 3e J? kokoictiv
avpplcryrjSi aTroAet? /cat tov edvra voov.
olad' otl ev tovtois p6v d>s BtSa/crov ovarjs Tijs dpeTijs Xeyei;
men. Oatverat ye.
Sn. ’Ev aAAot? Se ye dAtyov peraftas, >	?	9 J 9	'	’ Q *	/'
o tjv 7rotT]Tov, (prjGL, Kat evuerov avopL vorjpa, Xeyei ircvs oti
iroXXovs dv piuOovs Kal peyaXovs erepov
ot 8vvdpevoi tovto iroieiv, Kal
ov itot dv e£ dyadov it arp 6s eyevTO kokos, 96 ireidopevos pvOoicrt aao^pouLV. aAAa 3t8da/ca»v
ov ttot€ TTOt^aet? tov KaKOV av8p’ dyadov.
ewoet? ort avrds avTO) TraAtv nepl tc6v avTajv TavavT la Xeyei;
men. Oatverat.
2A. "E^ets- odv eiTTCLV dXXov otovovv irpdypaTos, od ol pev (/jaoKOVTes SifidarKaXoi. eivai, ov\ ottods dXXcvv StSaa/caAot opoXoyovvTac, aAA’ ovSe avTol B emoTaodai, aAAa irovrjpol eivai irepl avTO tovto to irpaypa od (fracrl StSaovcaAot eivai, oi Se opoXo-yovpevoi avTol KaXol KayaOol totc pev <f>aaiv avTO StSazcTov etvat, totc 8e ov; tovs odv ovtuo TCTapaypevovs irepl otovovv (f)alr]s dv crv kvplats 8i8aoKaXovs eivai;
men. Md At’ ovk eyatye.
2n. Ovkovv et pr;Te oi croiftiaTal pipe oi avTol ’ i Bergk, 33-36.	2 Bergk, 434-438
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good wilt thou win thee lessons in the good; but mingle with the bad, and thou wilt lose even the sense that thou hast.”1
Do you observe how in these words he implies that virtue is to be taught ?
men. He does, evidently.
soc. But in some other lines he shifts his ground a little, saying—
“ Could understanding be created and put into a man ” (I think it runs thus) “ many high rewards would they obtain (that is, the men who were able to do such a thing): and again—
“ Never would a bad son have sprung from a good father, for he would have followed the precepts of wisdom: but not by teaching wilt thou ever make the bad man good.”2
You notice how in the second passage he contradicts himself on the same point ?
men. Apparently.
soc. Well, can you name any other subject in which the professing teachers are not only refused recognition as teachers of others, but regarded as not even understanding it themselves, and indeed as inferior in the very quality of which they claim to be teachers ; while those who are themselves recognized as men of worth and honour say at one time that it is teachable, and at another that it is not ? When people are so confused about this or that matter, can you say they are teachers in any proper sense of the word ?
men. No, indeed, I cannot.
soc. Well, if neither the sophists nor the men
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/caAoi KayaOol dvres BiBdoxaAoi eicri rov irpayparos, B^Aov orc ovk dv aAAoi ye;
MEN. Ov pOl 8oK€l.
C Sfl. Ei Be ye pf] BiBaoTcaAoi, ovBe paOrjral;
MEN. Ao/cei poi eyeiv co? Aeyei?.
Sn. 'QpoXoyfjKapev Be ye, irpdyparos ov pfjre BiBacncaAoi pr/re paO^ral elev, rovro prfie 8t~ Saxrdv etvai;
men. 'OpoXoytfKapev.
Sn. Ovkovv dperfjs ov8apov tftalvovrai BiBa-aKaXoi;
men. ’'Eo-rt ravra.
Sfl. Ei Be ye pf} 8i8aaKaXoi, ovBe paOrjral;
MEN. Gaiverai ovreos*
Sn. ’Aperf} dpa ovk dv eirj 8i8aKrdv;
D men. Ovk eoiKev, eirrep dpdeos ffpeis eaKep-peda. cocttc Kai Oavpdlpo 8rj, co Sco/cpare?, Trorepov irore ovB’ eicriv dyadol dv8pes> t] rls dv eirj rpottos rrjs yeveaecos rcov dyadcov ytyvopevcov.
Sn. K.iv8vvevopev, co Mevcov, eyco re Kal av cfravXoi rives etvai av8pes> Kal ae re Vopylas ov\ Ikovcos TT€irai8evKevai Kal epe Hp68iKos. Travrds paXXov ovv irpoaeKreov rov vovv f]piv avrois, Kai ^rjrrjreov dans Tjpas evl ye rep Tporrep jSeAriov? E TTOitfaei- Xeyco Be ravra diroftXeilfas rrpds rrjv dpri ^Tjrqaiv, ebs ypas eXade KarayeXdarcos, on ov povov eiriarfjpTis Tjyovpevrjs dpOcos re Kal eb rois dvOpcbirois irparrerai rd rpdypara, tacos Kal 8iac/>evyei fjpas rd yvcbvai, rlva irore rpdirov yiyvovrai ot dyaOol dv8pes.
men. lid)? rovro Xeyeis, co UcoKpares;
1 H Madvig: mss.
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who are themselves good and honourable are teachers of the subject, clearly no others can be ?
men. I agree.
soc. And if there are no teachers, there can be no disciples either ?
men. I think that statement is true.
soc. And we have admitted that a thing of which there are neither teachers nor disciples cannot be taught ?
men. We have.
soc. So nowhere are any teachers of virtue to be found ?
men. That is so.
soc. And if no teachers, then no disciples ?
men. So it appears.
soc. Hence virtue cannot be taught ?
men. It seems likely, if our investigation is correct. And that makes me wonder, I must say, Socrates, whether perhaps there are no good men at all, or by what possible sort of process good people can come to exist ?
soc. I fear, Meno, you and I are but poor creatures, and Gorgias has been as faulty an educator of you as Prodicus of me. So our first duty is to look to ourselves, and try to find somebody who will have some means or other of making us better. I say this with special reference to our recent inquiry, in which I see that we absurdly failed to note that it is not only through the guidance of knowledge that human conduct is right and good ; and it is probably owing to this that we fail to perceive by what means good men can be produced.
men. To what are you alluding, Socrates ?
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2X1. *£18c’ on pev tovs dyadovs dvbpas 8c i dx^eXlpovs etvai, dpdcos djpoXoyriKapev tovto 1 ye, on ovk dv aXXois c%oi* rj ydp;
men. Nai.
2X1. Kai on ye d)(f>eXipoi ecrovrai, dv dpBcos rjpiv rjyujvTat raw rrpaypdrajv, Kai tovto ttov KaXais djpoXoyovpev ;
MEN. Nau
2X1. *On 8* ovk ecrnv dpOats r^yeiaBai, eav pr] (f>pdvipos fl, rovro dpoioi eapev ovk dpOajs djpoXoyrjKocriv.
men. 116)? 817 [op#6)?] Xeyeis;
2X1. ’Eyd) epuj. ci ns eiSdjs ryv 68ov rrjv els Aapicrav 7} drroi ftovXei aXXocre /?a8i'£oi Kai aAAoi? rjyoiro, dXXo n dpdajs dv Kai ev rpyoiTo;
men. Ilavu ye.
B 2X1. Ti 8* ci ns dpOujs p& ^o^d^ajv, tfns ecrnv y 686?, eXrjXvOdjs 8e prj prf? eiriardpevos, ov Kai ovros dv dpdajs rjyoiro;
men. Ilavu ye.
2X1. Kai ecus yf dv ttov dpBrjv 86^av e^r) Trepi cov 6 erepos eTricmQprjv, ov8ev xelpojv rjyepdjv earai, oiopevos pev dXrjOfj, i/jpovcov 8c pr^, tov TOVTO (/jpOVOVVTOS.
MEN. OvBev ydp.
2X1. A6fa apa dXrjBrjs rrpds dpdorrjra npd^eojs ov8ev x€^P(t)V rfyepcbv (/jpov'queajs' Kai rovro eanv o vvv8ri TrapeXeirropev ev rrj rrepi rrjs aperrjs C oKeiftei, ottoiov n euq, Xeyovres on (fjpovTjcris povov rjyeirai rov 6p0a)$ TTpdrreiv rd 8c apa Kai 86^a rjv dXrjO^s.
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soc. I mean that good men must be useful: we were right, were we not, in admitting that this must needs be so ?
men. Yes.
soc. And in thinking that they will be useful if they give us right guidance in conduct : here also, I suppose, our admission was correct ?
men. Yes.
soc. But our assertion that it is impossible to give right guidance unless one has knowledge looks very like a mistake.
men. What do you mean by that ?
soc. I will tell you. If a man knew the way to Larisa, or any other place you please, and walked there and led others, would he not give right and good guidance ?
men. Certainly.
soc. Well, and a person who had a right opinion as to which was the way, but had never been there and did not really know, might give right guidance, might he not ?
men. Certainly.
soc. And so long, I presume, as he has right opinion about that which the other man really knows, he will be just as good a guide—if he thinks the truth instead of knowing it—as the man who has the knowledge.
men. Just as good.
soc. Hence true opinion is as good a guide to rightness of action as knowledge; and this is a point we omitted just now in our consideration of the nature of virtue, when we stated that knowledge is the only guide of right action; whereas we find there is also true opinion.
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men. *Eoik€ ye.
2X1. OvSev apa Jjrrov (dc/ieXcpdv eonv opOrj 8o£a eTrcorrjpTjs.
men. Tooovno ye, <3 Sco/cpares, on 6 pev 7T]V eTrcor'qp'qv ex<vv del dv errcrvyxdvoc, 6 de tt]v opuTjv oo£av rore p.ev av Tvyxavoi, rare o
OV.
2X1. Ila)? Xeyecs; 6 del cxojv dpOrjv ddgav ovk del ruyxdvoi, ecucmep dpOd do^d^oc;
men. ’AvdyKrj poc cfracverac' coore Oavpdlpo, D c3 Heo kpares, rovrov ovreos exovros, orc dr) rrore ttoXv npceorepa t] eTTcarrjpT] rrjs op3rjs dd%T]S, Kal 8t’ o rc rd pev erepov, rd de erepov eonv avreov.
2X1. OcoOa ovv de’ o n Qavpdt,ecs, e.y<o aoi eiTTO);
MEN. Ilavu y* ecTre.
2X1. “Ort rois AatSaAou dydXpaaw ov irpocr-eux^Kas rdv vovv cocos ov3’ eon trap* vpiv.
men. ITpos- rc 8e 8t] rovro Xeyecs;
2X1. °Orc Kal ravra, edv pev prj 8e8epeva aTTodcdpdoKec Kal dpairerevec, edv 8e dedepeva, Trapapevec.
E MEN. Ti ofiv dy;
2X1. Ta)y eKecvov Trocrjpdrcov XeXvpevov pev eKrrjodac ov TroXXrjs revds a^cdv eorc reprjs, a>O7rep dpaTrerrjv dvOpcoTrov ov ydp Trapapevec' dedepe-vov 8e ttoXXov a^cov' Trdvv ydp KaXa rd epya eon. Trpds rc odv dy Xe'yco ravra; Trpds ras dd^as Tas dXrjOeis. Kal ydp at dd£ac at aXrjOeis,
1 Cf. Euthyphro 11. Socrates pretends to believe the old legend according to which Daedalus, the first sculptor, con-360
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men. So it seems.
soc. Then right opinion is just as useful as knowledge.
men. With this difference, Socrates, that he who has knowledge will always hit on the right way, whereas he who has right opinion will sometimes do so, but sometimes not.
soc. How do you mean ? Will not he who always has right opinion be always right, so long as he opines rightly ?
men. It appears to me that he must; and therefore I wonder, Socrates, this being the case, that knowledge should ever be more prized than right opinion, and why they should be two distinct and separate things.
soc. Well, do you know why it is that you wonder, or shall I tell you ?
men. Please tell me.
soc. It is because you have not observed with attention the images of Daedalus.1 But perhaps there are none in your country.
men. What is the point of your remark ?
soc. That if they are not fastened up they play truant and run away; but, if fastened, they stay where they are.
men. Well, what of that ?
soc. To possess one of his works which is let loose does not count for much in value ; it will not stay with you any more than a runaway slave : but when fastened up it is worth a great deal, for his productions are very fine things And to what am I referring in all this ? To true opinions.
trived a wonderful mechanism in his statues by which they could move.
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oaov [Lev dv ypovov irapaptevcoai, koXov to %pfj[La 98 Kai irdvra rayaOa epya^ovrat’ ttoXvv Se ypovov
ovk edeXovat irapa/Leveiv, aAAa dpairerevovatv ck rrjs	tov dv0pd)irov, ware ov iroXXov afiai
elaiv, ea)$ dv ns avr as dijari air las Xoytaptw. rovro S’ earlv, Mevcov eratpe, dvd[LV7jai$, ws ev rots irp6a0ev rpLiv wfLoXoyTjTcu. erreidav Se Se-Ocoai, rrpwrov [Lev eiriarrjptai ylyvovrat, eiretra [lovi/lol’ Kal Sia ravra Stj n/Liwrepov eiriar'rjp.'r] dpOrjs do^rjs eart, Kal Sia<$epei Seo/xcp eirtar'iqfL'T] dpOrjs 86%-rjs.
men. Ni) rov Ai'a, <5 H wk pares, eotKe rotovnp nvl.
B 2ft. Kai [Lrjv Kal .eyd) cos ovk eldd)S Xeya), aAA* ei/ca^cov on Se earl n aAAoiov 6p6r] So£a Kal eiriar-^iLr], ov irdvv p,ot 8oku) rovro eiKd^ew, aAA’ ecrrep n aAAo </>alrjv dv elBevat, dXlya S av (faalrjv, ev S* odv Kal rovro e/ceivcov 6eli)v dv cSv oiSa.
MEN. Kai dpQajs ye, co Sco/cpares, Aeyeis-
Sft. Ti Se; roSe ovk dpOats, on aXiftrjS So£a Tjyovpevi] rd epyov eKaarr/s rrjs irpa^ea)? ovdev yetpov direpyd^erat r[ eircar'qfL'rj;
men. Kai rovro SoKeis [Lot dXriOrj Xeyetv.
C 2n. OvSev dpa dpOrj Sofa eirtar^pt-qs yetpov ovSe rjrrov d)(/>€Xt[L7[ earat els ras Trpafeis, ovSe dvrjp 6 eya)V dpOrjv dd^av y 6 emaryj/Ltyv.
men. "Eon ravra.
2ft. Kai [Lijv o ye dyaOos dvrjp dufreXtfLOS rjfLLV d)[LoX6yijrat etvai.
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For these, so long as they stay with us, are a fine possession, and effect all that is good ; but they do not care to stay for long, and run away out of the human soul, and thus are of no great value until one makes them fast with causal reasoning. And this process, friend Meno, is recollection, as in our previous talk we have agreed. But when once they are fastened, in the first place they turn into knowledge, and in the second, are abiding. And this is why knowledge is more prized than right opinion: the one transcends the other by its trammels.
men. Upon my word, Socrates, it seems to be very much as you say.
soc. And indeed I too spe.ak as one who does not know but only conjectures: yet that there is a difference between right opinion and knowledge is not at all a conjecture with me but something I would particularly assert that I knew: there are not many things of which I would say that, but this one, at any rate, I will include among those that I know.
men. Yes, and you are right, Socrates, in so saying, soc. Well, then, am I not right also in saying that true opinion leading the way renders the effect of sach action as good as knowledge does ?
men. There again, Socrates, I think you speak the truth.
soc. So that right opinion will be no whit inferior ;o knowledge in worth or usefulness as regards our ictions, nor will the man who has right opinion be nferior to him who has knowledge.
men. That is so.
soc. And you know that the good man has been admitted by us to be useful.
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men. Nat.
2ft.	rolvw ov povov 8i9 en-tartfpijv
dyaOol av8pes dv elev Kal co^eAi/tot rais irdXeaiv, eiirep elev, aAAa Kat 8t* opOrjv 8ofav, rovroiv 8e ov8erepov <f>vaei earl roi$ dvOpayrrois, ovre eiri-D ar'qprj ovre 86$a aX^O'qs, ovr*1 eTriKTqra—8ok€i aoi c/ruaei dirorepovovv avroiv evlai;
men. Ovk epoiye.
2ft. Ovkovv eirei8r) oi </>vaei, ov8e oi dyaOol f /	? v
(pvcrcL dev av*
men. Ov 8fjra.
3ft. ’EwetSii) 8e ye ov t/>vaei, eaKOTTovpev to pera tovto, el StSaKTOv eariv.
MEN. Nat.
3ft. Ovkovv 8i8aKr6v e8o^ev eivai, el ^povrjais
•q dperq;
MEN. Nat.
3ft. Kar et ye 8i8aKrov ei7], ^povrjais dv eivai;
men. flaw ye.
3ft. Kat el pev ye StSaa/caAot elev, 8i8aKTOv E dv eivai, py ovtujv 8e ov 8i8aKrov;
MEN. Ovrcos.
3ft. *AAAa pry (hpoXoy^Kapev prj eivai avrov 8i8aaKaXov$;
men. *Eot4 ravra.
3ft. 'OpoXoyriKapev apa p^r€ 8i8aKrov avrd p^re ^povrjaiv eivai;
men. Flaw ye.
3ft. *AAAa prjv ayaOdv ye avro dpoXoyovpev eivai;
men. Na/.
1 6rr’ Apelt: otfr’ mss.
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men. Yes.
soc. Since then it is not only because of knowledge that men will be good and useful to their country, where such men are to be found, but also on account of right opinion ; and since neither of these two things—knowledge and true opinion— is a natural property of mankind, being acquired— or do you think that either of them is natural ?
MEN. Not I.
soc. Then if they are not natural, good people cannot be good by nature either.
men. Of course not.
soc. And since they are not an effect of nature, we next considered whether-virtue can be taught.
men. Yes.
soc. And we thought it teachable if virtue is wisdom ?
men. Yes.
soc. And if teachable, it must be wisdom ?
men. Certainly.
soc. And if there were teachers, it could be taught, but if there were none, it could not ?
men. Quite so.
soc. But surely we acknowledged that it had no teachers ?
men. That is true.
soc. Then we acknowledged it neither was taught aor was wisdom ?
men. Certainly.
soc. But yet we admitted it was a good ?
men. Yes.
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2X1. ’Q^eAc/xor 8^ Kal ayaOov etvai to 6p0a>$ yyovpevov ;
men. II aw ye.
2X1. ’OpOdos Se ye yyeieOai Svo ovra ravra 99 pova, 8dgav re dXyOy Kal emerypyv, a eycvv dv Op cottos dpOdos yyeirai. rd ydp and rvyrjs yiyvopeva ovk dvOpoomvy yyepovla ytyverar d>v Se dvOpcvnos yyepcov eeriv em rd dpOov, Svo ravra, Sofa dXyOys Kal emerypy.
men. Ao/cet poi ovrcos.
2X1. Ovkovv enei8y ov 8i8aKrdv eeriv, ov8 emerypy 8y en ytyverat y apery;
men. Ov t^atverai.
B 2X1. Avoir dpa ovroiv dyaOoiv Kal d)(/>eXtpoiv ro pev erepov dnoXeXvrai, Kal ovk dv eiy ev m>-XiriKy npagei emerypy yyepivv.
men. Ov poi 8ok€i.
2X1. Ovk dpa eocfjta nvl ov8e eofiol ovres oi roiovroi dv8pe$ yyovvro rats’ iroXeeiv, oi ap</>l OepieroKXea re Kal ovs apri ^Awros d8e eXeye’ 8io Kal ovy otot re dXXovs rroieiv roiovrovs otot avrot eieiv, are ov 8i* emerypyv ovres roiovroi.
men. *Eoik€V ovrcos €%eiv, d> ^coKpares, a>s Xeyeis.
2X1. Ovkovv ei py emerypy, ev8o£la 8y rd C Xoittov ytyverai’ oi ttoXitikoI dv8pes ypcopevot rds rroXeis dpOoveiv, ov8ev dia^epovrcos eyovres TTpos rd (fjpoveiv y oi ypyapcp8ol re Kal oi Oeo-pdvreis' Kal ydp odroi Xeyovei pev dXyOy Kal iroXXa, teaei 8e ov8ev div Xeyoveiv.
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soc. And that which guides rightly is useful and good ?
men. Certainly.
soc. And that there are only two things—true opinion and knowledge—that guide rightly and a man guides rightly if he have these ; for things that come about by chance do not occur through human guidance; but where a man is a guide to what is right we find these two things—true opinion and knowledge.
men. I agree.
soc. Well now, since virtue is not taught, we no longer take it to be knowledge ?
men. Apparently not.
soc. So of two good and useful things one has been rejected: knowledge- cannot be our guide in political conduct.
men. I think not.
soc. Therefore it was not by any wisdom, nor because they were wise, that the sort of men we spoke of controlled their states—Themistocles and the rest of them, to whom our friend Anytus was referring a moment ago. For this reason it was that they were unable to make others like unto themselves—because their qualities were not an effect of knowledge.
men. The case is probably as you say, Socrates.
soc. And if not by knowledge, as the only alternative it must have been by good opinion. This is the means which statesmen employ for their direction of states, and they have nothing more to do with wisdom than soothsayers and diviners; for these people utter many a true thing when inspired, but have no knowledge of anything they say.
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MEN. KtfSwevet OVTCOS dy€LV.
211. Ovkovv, co Xdevcov, agcov tovtovs Belovs Ka-
Xclv tovs dvdpas, olrcves vovv p/rj eyovres ttoAAcc /cat peydXa KaropBova lv cov irparrovoL Kal Xeyovocv;
MEN. flaw ye.
Sn. ’OpBcos dp* dv KaXotpev Belovs re, ovs D vvvdij eXeyopev ypr/opcpdovs Kal pdvrecs Kal rovs TTOiTjTLKOvs diravTas’ Kal tovs ttoXltlkovs ovy TjKLcrTa tovtcov cfjatpev dv Belovs re evvat Kal evBovatd^ebv, cttIttvovs dvras Kal Kareyopevovs eK tov Beov, drav Karo pBcool Xeyovres rroXXa Kal peyaXa Ttpaypara, prjdev eldoTes cov XeyovaLV.
MEN. Haw ye.
SX1. Kat at ye yvvacKes Btjttov, <5 Mevcov, rovs dyaBovs dvdpas Belovs koXovol' Kal ot AaKcoves orav Tt,vd eyKcoptd^cocjLV dyaBov dvdpa, Becos dvT]p, </>acrlv, odros.
E men. Kat cfaalvovral ye, co ^icoKpares, dpBcos Xeyecv. Kalroc locos *A.vvtos ode ool dyBeraL XeyovTL.
S£l. OvSev peXec epoLye. rovrco pev, <3 Me-vcov, Kal avBcs dcaXe^opeBa' el 8e vvv T]peLS ev TravrL rep Xdycp tovtco KaXais e^rjT'qoapev re Kal eXeyopev, dperr) dv ecrj ovre (f>voet ovtc dcdaKrdv, dXXa Bela polpa irapayiyvopevri dvev vov, ols 100 d.v TrapaylyvTpraL, el pxj tls evr] tolovtos rcov ttoXltlkcov dvdpcov, olos Kal dXXov irovijoaL ttoXl-tlkov. et 3e elrj, ayedov dv tl odros XeyoLro tolovtos ev tols ^coolv, olov €</>ri °Opr]pos ev tols reBvecooL tov Tetpeatav etvat, Xeycov trepl avrov, otl olos ireirvvraL rcov ev “Aidov, at de oklol atnoovoL. ravTov dv Kal evBdde 6 tolovtos
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men. I daresay that is so.
soc. And may we, Meno, rightly call those men divine who, having no understanding, yet succeed in many a great deed and word ?
men. Certainly.
soc. Then we shall be right in calling those divine of whom we spoke just now as soothsayers and prophets and all of the poetic turn ; and especially we can say of the statesmen that they are divine and enraptured, as being inspired and possessed of God when they succeed in speaking many great things, while knowing nought of what they say.
men. Certainly.
soc. And the women too, I presume, Meno, call good men divine ; and the Spartans, when they eulogize a good man, say—f‘ He is a divine person.”
men. And to all appearance, Socrates, they are right; though perhaps our friend Anytus may be annoyed at your statement.
soc. For my part, I care not. As for him, Meno, we will converse with him some other time. At the moment, if through all this discussion our queries and statements have been correct, virtue is found to be neither natural nor taught, but is imparted to us by a divine dispensation without understanding in those who receive it, unless there should be somebody among the statesmen capable of making a statesman of another. And if there should be any such, he might fairly be said to be among the living what Homer says Teiresias was among the dead—“ He alone has comprehension; the rest are flitting shades.”1 In the same way he on earth, in
1 Od. x. 494.
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toairep napa aKids aXyOes dv irpaypia eiy Trpds dperyv.
B MEN. KaAAiora do Ke is pioi Xeyeiv, a) TiioKpares.
Sn. ’Ek piev rolwv rovrov rov Xoyicrpov, oj X/levajv, Geta poipa ypiiv </>aiverai irapayiyvopievy y apery ois Trapaylyverai' rd 8e aa</>es irepi avrov eiad/Jieda rore, drav Trplv a>rivt rpdircp rois av0pa>7rois Trapayiyverat apery, nporepov €77t^et-pyuaipev avrd KaO’ avro ^yreiv ri Tror* eariv apery. vvv 8* e/zot piev a>pa ttoi levai, av 8e ravra arrep avrds ireiTeifjai rreide Kai rdv £evov rdvSe ^Awrov, iva Trpaorepos y‘ a>s ed,v ireicrys rovrov, eanv d n kcu, ^AOyvaiovs dvyaeis*
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respect of virtue, will be a real substance among shadows.
men. I think you put it excellently, Socrates.
soc. Then the result of our reasoning, Meno, is found to be that virtue comes to us by a divine dispensation, when it does come. But the certainty of this we shall only know when, before asking in what way virtue comes to mankind, we set about inquiring what virtue is, in and by itself. It is time now for me to go my way, but do you persuade our friend Anytus of that whereof you are now yourself persuaded, so as to put him in a gentler mood; for if you can persuade him, you will do a good turn to the people of Athens also.
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INTRODUCTION TO THE EUTHYDEMUS
This dialogue is remarkable amongst Plato’s writings for the keenness and brilliance of its comic satire. In the main it is a relentless exposure of the “ eristic ” or disputatious side of the higher education which was fashionable at Athens towards the end of Socrates’ life : the plot of the little drama is designed to ridicule the mischievous quibbles of two professors who are trying to captivate the mind of a handsome and promising youth. But at the same time it is plainly the work of an ardent teacher of philosophy, who is clearing the ground for the construction of what we now call a system of logic. The spurious argumentation of certain popular sophists had to be demolished before the Socratic method of “ dialectic ” could be exhibited in its full dignity and value.
There are good reasons for believing that the Euthydemus was written and published after the Protagoras and Meno, about 390 b.c.—some ten years after the death of Socrates, and not long before Plato founded the Academy in 387. Beneath all its mockery and laughter runs an eager tone of protest, which is only half muffled by the genial banter of Socrates. His manner towards the professors is throughout deferential and diffident, but the famous “ irony ” only serves to bring out
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in sharper relief the unscrupulous audacity of these sham philosophers. After allowing for some artistic selection and intensification, we may probably take it as a truthful picture of the actual Socrates in contrast with two attractive and successful educators of the day: but we cannot help perceiving also the zeal for true education which is steadily impelling Plato himself towards his high and responsible position in the intellectual world.
The form of the dialogue is notable in itself, for it is the only instance in Plato of a narrated conversation which is broken by remarks of the hearer (Crito) upon the story as told by Socrates, who discusses it with him. The account of the contest with the two sophists is moreover followed by some serious talk between Socrates and his friend about a person who stands half-way between philosophy and politics, and who has hastily spumed the former of these pursuits after listening to Euthy-demus and Dionysodorus. Whether (as seems probable) the reference is to Isocrates, or to someone else, this epilogue serves to point the important moral that, despite the unworthiness of her ministers, Philosophy abides, ever undefiled, august and supreme. In relation to her, the half-way men are as worthless as her showy professors. It seems likely that Plato felt some apprehension lest the dramatic and literary skill with which he had represented, through the mouth of Socrates, the verbal antics of the two sophists had endangered the impression which he wished to leave of his master’s and his own great interest in life—the right education of able and aspiring youth. Thus the whole piece is to be regarded as a comedy annotated, as it were, 876
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with a view to serious instruction, or an educational manifesto half concealed by lively scenes of satirical drama. Its art is entertaining in itself, and significant also for an understanding of the Aristophanic side of Plato’s nature. Its real meaning, however, shows him treading in the steps of Socrates, and especially developing for his own ends his departed master’s views on rhetoric and politics.
A useful modern edition of the Euthydemus by E. H. Gifford was published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, in 1905.
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[h EPISTIKO2' ANATPEHTIKO2]
TA TOT AIAAOrOT HPOSOHA
KPITON, 2OKPATH2, ET0TAHMO2, AIONT2OAnPO2, KAEINIA2, KTHSinnO2
I. KPI. Tiff qv, <3 ScoKparcff, a> %0es ev AvKetcp 11 SieAeyov; vroAvff vptas dyXos TreptetarqKet, ddar* eycoye ftovXdpcevos aKovetv irpocreXOdiv ov3ev olds t’ rj aKOvaat oases' virepKityas ptevrot Karetdov, Kal p,oL eSo^cv elvat £evo$ riff, <3 StcAeyou. rts 'qv;
2n. JJ dr epov Kat epcoras, a> Kplraw; ov yap els, aAAa 8v’ yarqv.
KPI. *Ov ptev eyd> Xeyaj, eK 8e£idff tplros drro B aov KaOTjaro' ev pteacp 8’ vp.a>v rd ’A^td^ov ptetpd-kiov fy. Kal ptdXa ttoXv, co ^coKpares, eirtdedcoKevat ptot edo^ev, Kat rov rjpterepov ov ttoXv ri rrjv rjXtKtav dtac/iepeiv Kpiro/3ovAov. aAA’ eKetvos ptev okAt]-</>pd$, oSros §€ TTpot^epTfS Kat KaXds Kal dyaQds rrpf oi/jlv.
Sft. EivOvSrjptos oSrds ear tv, w KpiTCOV, dv epcoras’ 6 de irap* epte KaO'qptevos e^ aptarepas ddeXcfids rovrov, Atovvaddcopo?’ ptereyet 8c Kal odros r&v Xdycov, 378
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[or ON DISPUTATION: refutative]
CHARACTERS
Cbito, Socrates, Euthydemus, Dionysodorus, Cleinias, Ctesippus
cri. Who was it, Socrates, that you were talking with yesterday at the Lyceum ? Why, there was such a crowd standing about you that when I came up in the hope of listening I could hear nothing distinctly : still, by craning over I got a glimpse, and it appeared to me that it was a stranger with whom you were talking. Who was he ?
soc. About which are you asking, Crito ? There were two of them, not one.
cri. The man whom I mean was sitting next but one to you, on your right: between you was Axiochus’ boy ; and he, Socrates, seemed to me to have grown a great deal, so as to look almost the same age as my Critobulus, who is rather puny; whereas this boy has come on finely, and has a noble air about him.
soc. Euthydemus is the person to whom you refer, Crito, and the one sitting on my left was his brother, Dionysodorus. He too takes part in our discussions.
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KPI. Odder epov yiyvd)OKU)> <3 Sco/cpare?. /caivoi C rives av ovroi, cos eoiKe, aoefyiorai' irodaTroi; Kai rls 7) ao(f)ta;
2n. Ovrot to pev yevos, <vs eyeppai, evrevOev vrodev elaiv ck Xiov, aTTipKrjaav Se es Oovplovs, </>€VyOVT€S Se €K€l3eV TToXX' 7)^7] €TT] irepl TOVCrde TOV$ roirovs diarplflovuiv' o Se au epcoras rr)v aot/dav avroiv, 3avpavla, co KptTcov Traaoo^oi areyvcds ra> ye, ouS’ rjdr) irpd rov, o n etev ot TrayKpariaarat. rovro) ydp eorov Kopidfj Trappaya) ov Kara rd) ’A-Kapvave eyeveodTjv rd) irayKpanaord ddeXefxb' D eKelva) pev ydp rep aco/zan povov oiev re pdyeod ai' rovro) Se it purr ov pev rep aeopan deivordrat evrov Kal pdyT), rj irdvraw eon kparelv • ev ottXois ydp avrd) re uo(f)d) irdw pedyecrdaL Kal 272 aXXov, os dv 8d)(p puaOdv, oca) re 77017)001' errevra rrpf ev rocs diKaarTjplocs pdy^v kpar lorw Kal dyooviaaaOac Kal aXXov SiSa^at Xeyeiv re Kal avyypdefieaOai Xdyovs oiovs els rd diKaarr)pta. irpd rov p,ev ovv ravra deivd) rjarTjv p,6vov, vvv Se reXos emreOr/Karov TrayKpariaariKrj rexyr). tj ydp vjv Xoirrr] avroiv apyds, ravrrjv vvv e^elpya-adov, o)ure pvrjb9 dv eva avrois oiov r* eivai /x?jS* dvrapai' ovra> deivd) yeyovarov ev rois Xoyois pidxeaOai re Kal e’f eXey^eiv rd aei Xeydpievov, 6p,ola)S B edv re i/jevdos edv re dX^Oes eyd) piev ovv,
Kptreov, ev vco ey<v roiv dvdpoiv trapadovvai epiavrov \ f I 1	> »X !	!	-«	w	t
Kai yap (parov	ev oAiyep	ypovcp	Troirjaai	av	koa,
aXXov dvnvovv rd avrd ravra deivdv.
1 The phrase refers especially to a very vigorous sport which combined wrestling and boxing.
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cri. Neither of them is known to me, Socrates. A pair of fresh additions, I suppose, to our sophists. Where do they hail from, and what science do they profess ?
soc. By birth I believe they belong to these parts, that is to say, Chios ; they went out as colonists to Thurii, but have been exiled thence and have spent a good many years now in various parts of this country. As to what you ask of their profession, it is a wonderful one, Crito. These two men are absolutely omniscient : I never knew before what “ all-round sportsmen ”1 were. They are a pair of regular all-round fighters—not in the style of the famous all-round athletes, the two brothers of Acarnania; they could fight with their bodies only. But these two, in the first place, are most formidable in body and in fight against all comers—for they are not only well skilled themselves in fighting under arms, but are able to impart that skill, for a fee, to another; and further, they are most competent also to fight the battle of the law-courts and teach others how to speak, or to have composed for them, such speeches as may win their suits. Formerly they had merely some ability for this ; but now they have put the finishing touch to their skill as all-round sportsmen. The one feat of fighting yet unperformed by them they have now accomplished, so that nobody dares stand up to them for a moment; such a faculty they have acquired for wielding words as their weapons and confuting any argument as readily if it be true as if it be false. And so I, Crito, am minded to place myself in these two gentlemen’s hands ; for they say it would take them but a little while to make anyone else clever in just the same way.
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kpi. Tt Se', co l£d>K pares ; ov rrjv rjXiKlav, pq q8q TTpeaftvrepos rjs;
Sfi. ‘'Hzctara ye, co Kptrcov ikovov reKprjpiov eyco /cat irapapvOiov rov pq (frofleiordai. avrd) yap rovro), co? eiros eiireiv, yepovre ovre qp^d-aOqv ravrqs rqs cro</>tas, qs eycoye erriOvpaj, rqs C epiariKqs' Trepvcnv q Trpoirepvcriv ovSezrco qcrrqv ao(/>a>.	aAA’ eyco ev pdvov </>oflovpai} pq av
ovei8os roiv gevoiv Trepidil/co, dxjrirep Kovvw ra> Mqrpo^lovs rq> KiOapicrrq, os epe 8i8a<rKei en Kai vvv Kidapt^eiv dpcovres ovv ot rratSe? oi avp<f>oi~ rqral pov epov re KarayeXdocn Kal rov Kovvov KaXovai yepovro8i8aaKaXov. pq ovv Kal roiv gevoiv ns ravro rovro ovei8lcrq- ot 8’ avro rovro taco? </)o[3ovpevoi rdya pe ovk dv edeXoiev rrpou-8e^aa0ai. eyco 8’, co Kptrcop, eKetae pev dX-Xovs TTCiretKa crvppadqrd^ poi (fiotrav rrpea^vras, D evravda 8e ye erepovs Treipacopai iretdeiv. Kal <jv rl ov (jvprboiras; co?1 3e Se'Aeap avrois dgopev rovs aov? vie is ’ ec/>iepevoi yap eKetvcop ot8’ on Kal rjpas Trai8evaovaiv.
kpi. ’AAA’ ov8ev KcoAvet, co ScoKpare?, edv ye aol 8okt]. TTpatrov 8e poi 8ir)yT]crai rrjv ao^lav roiv dv8poiv ns ecrnv, iva etSco o n koI paOrj-aopeOa.
2n. Ovk dv t/jQdvois aKovcov* co? ovk dv expipt ye eirreiv, on ov Ttpoueiyov rov vovv avroiv, aAAa irdw Kal TTpoaeiyov Kal pepv'qpai, Kal aoi neipa-E aopai e^ dpyrjs arravra 8iT]yiqcracrdai. Kara Oeoi
1 So Winckelmann: ffi> rl irov <rvp.<f>otra taws mss.
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cri. What, Socrates I Are you not afraid, at your time of life, that you may be too old for that now ?
soc. Not at all, Crito : I have enough proof and reassurance to the contrary. These same two persons were little less than old men at the time of their taking up this science, which I desire to have, of disputation. Last year, or the year before, they were as yet without their science. The only thing I am afraid of is that I may bring the same disgrace upon our two visitors as upon Connus, son of Metrobius, the harper, who is still trying to teach me the harp ; so that the boys who go to his lessons with me make fun of me and call Connus “ the gaffers’ master.” This makes me fear that someone may make the same reproach to the two strangers ; and, for aught I know, their dread of this very thing may make them unwilling to accept me. So, Crito, just as in the other case I have persuaded some elderly men to come and have lessons with me, in this affair I am going to try and persuade another set. Now you, I am sure, will come with me to school; and we will take your sons as a bait to entice them, for I have no doubt that the attraction of these young fellows will make them include us also in the class.
cri. I have no objection, Socrates, if you think fit to do so. But first you must explain to me what is the science these men profess, that I may know what it is we are going to learn.
soc. You shall be told at once ; for I cannot plead that I did not give them my attention, since I not only attended closely but remember and will try to expound the whole thing from the beginning.
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ydp rbva ervyov KaOrpjbevos evravOa, ovnep av [ie etSes, ev rip anodvrrjpbbp pbdvos, Kal 7]8p ev vcp etyov dvaarfjvab' dvbarapbevov Se p,ov eyevero to elcoOos arjpbebov rd dabpbdvbov. ndXbv ovv eKa-'3 0e^6p,r)v, Kal dXlycp verrepov eiaepyeadov rovro), 6 r ^jvOvdrjpbos Kal 6 Abovvaddcopos, Kal aAAot p,a97]ral dp,a av noXXol epbol doKetv eloeXOdvre Se nepLenarebrpv ev rep Karaareycp dpdpbbp. Kal ovTTOi rovro) Sv* t) rpels dpdpbovs nepbeX'qXvOdre 7](jty]v, Kal eiaepyerab KAetvias1 2, ov av c^r/s noXv emSeSco/cevai, aX^Orj Xeyoov omaOev Se avrov epaaral ndvv noXXol re dXXob Kal S^r'qabnnos, veavbGKos rb$ Uabavbevs, pbdXa KaXds re KayaOds tt]V <f>vabv, oaov pbrj vflpbarr]? dbd to veos elvab. B iScov ovv p,e 6 KAetvtas* and Trjs etaoSou pbdvov KaOrjpbevov, dvrbKpvs bdjv napeKaOe^ero eK degbds, OHTTrep Kal av bddvre Se avrov 6 re IXbovv-addwpos Kal 6 ^EvOvdrjpbos npcorov pbev emardvre dbeXeyeadr]V dXX'qXobv, dXXrjv Kal dXX'pv drro-pXenovre els r]pbas‘ Kal ydp naw avrolv npoa-etyov rdv vovv enevra lovre 6 p,ev napd to pbebpaKbov eKaOe^ero, 6 ^vOvdripbos, 6 Se Trap’ avrov ep,e ev apberrepa,' ol d’ dXXob d>$ eKaaros drvy%avev.
C	yHanakopbrjv ovv avrd) are dbd xpovov etvpaKcos'
p,erd Se rovro elnov npd$ rdv KAetvtav, 'p£l KAetvia, rcoSe pbevrob rd) dvdpe crocjjco, EvOvdrjpbds re Kal Abovvaddoipos, ov rd apbbKpa, aAAa rd pbeydXa* rd
1 This gymnasium (the Lyceum) was a public one, open to persons of all ages, and was a common resort of Socrates and the sophists.
2 Socrates believed that his conduct was occasionally 384
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By some providence I chanced to be sitting in the place where you saw me, in the undressing-room,1 alone, and was just intending to get up and go ; but the moment I did so, there came my wonted spiritual sign.2 So I sat down again, and after a little while these two persons entered—Euthydemus and Diony-sodorus—and accompanying them, quite a number, as it seemed to me, of their pupils : the two men came in and began walking round inside the cloister.3 Hardly had they taken two or three turns, when in stepped Cleinias, who you say has come on so much, and you are right: behind him was a whole troop of lovers, and among them Ctesippus, a young fellow from Paeania, of gentle birth and breeding, except for a certain insolence of youth. So when Cleinias as he entered caught sight of me sitting there alone, he came straight across and sat beside me on my right, just as you say. Dionysodorus and Euthydemus, when they saw him, stood at first talking with each other, and casting an occasional glance at us— for my attention was fixed on them—but then one of them, Euthydemus, took a seat by the youth, and the other next to me on my left; the rest, where each happened to find one.
So I greeted the two brothers, as not having seen them for some time ; after that I said to Cleinias : My dear Cleinias, these two men, you know, are skilled not in little things, but in great. For they
guided by a spiritual voice or sign peculiar to himself. By Plato’s account it was always negative, but the present instance shows how Xenophon might have some reason for saying that it was sometimes positive.
8 The cloister ran round the central open court, and was reached by passing through the undressing-room.
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yap 7T€pt rov rroAefiov rravra emaraouov, oaa det rdv pceXXovra arparr]ydv ecreerSai, rd? re razees
X X t	>	f.	/o	* V	»
xai ray rjyepcovcas rcov arparoireoaiv Kac oua ev orrXocs pcdyeuOac 8c8aKreov occo re Se Kai nocrjcrai 8vvarov etvac avrov avrcp floTjOecv ev rocs 8u<a-cmrjpLOis, dv ri$ avrov aSucfj. elirdw ovv ravra D Karet/ypovrftrjv vrr* avrocv eyeXacrarr/v ovv dpccfxjo (dXei/ravre els dXXr/Xaj, Kal 6 Eiv6v8rjp,os etirev Ovroc ere ravra, d> IddiKpares, o,irov8d£op.ev, aAAa napepyocs avrocs ypd>pce0a. Kayd) 0avpcdaas ecrrov’ l\aAop av ti to epyov vpcouv ecrj, ec ttjac-Kavra rrpdypcara it apepy a vpdv rvyyavec dvra, Kal irpos 0ea)v ecirerov pcoc, rc earc rovro rd koXov. Apertfv, £(/>T], co Ilmkpares, ocdpceOa occo t* etpac rrapadovvac KaXXcar' dvdpdyrrayv Kal rancor a.
E r£l Zev, otov, T]v S’ eyd), Xeyerov irpaypca' TroOev rovro rd epp,acov evperr/v; eyd) Se Ttepl vpc&v dcevoovpcrjv ere, (ZaTrep vvv 8y eXeyov, ds rd rroXv rovro 8ecvocv ovroev, ev ottXocs pdyeudac, Kal ravr* eXeyov irepl a<j)cpv‘ ore ydp rd rrpdrepov eiredrj^ pCTjerarrjv, rovro pcepcvrjpcac a<j^co eirayyeXXopceva). ec Se vvv dXx]0a)$ ravrrjv rrjv eircar^pcTjv eyerov, lAeco ecrjrov areyveos ydp eyevye <rt/)d) djcrirep Oed) irpocrayopeva), avyyvcdpcrjv 8edpcevos eyeev pcoc rcov 74 epcirpoudev ecpr]p,eva)v. aAA’ oparov, co ^ivdvdrjpce re Kal Acovva68a)pe, ec dX^Orj eXeyerov vrrd ydp rov pceyeQovs rov eirayyeXpcaros ov8ev Oavpcaardv dir core tv.
’AAA’ €$ ccrdc, c3 Sco/epaTe?, e(/>arov, rovro ovrajs eyov.
XlaKapt'^a) dp* vpeds eycoye rov KT’qpcaros iroXv
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understand all about war, that is, as much as is needful for him who is to be a good general; both the tactics and the strategy of armies, and all the teaching of troops under arms ; and they can also enable one to get redress in the law courts for a wrong that one may have suffered.
When I had said this, I saw they despised me for it, and they both laughed, looking at each other; then Euthydemus said : No, no, Socrates, we do not make those matters our business now ; we deal with them as diversions.
At this I wondered and said : Your business must be a fine one, if such great matters are indeed diversions to you; so I beseech you, tell me what this fine business is.
Virtue, Socrates, he replied, is what we deem ourselves able to purvey in a pre-eminently excellent and speedy manner.
Good heavens, I exclaimed, a mighty affair indeed 1 Where did you have the luck to pick it up ? I was still considering you, as I remarked just now, to be chiefly skilled in fighting under arms, and so spoke of you in those terms : for when you visited our city before, this, I recollect, was the profession you made. But if you now in truth possess this other knowledge, have mercy—you see I address you just as though you were a couple of gods, beseeching you to forgive my former remarks. But make sure, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, that you spoke the truth : for the vastness of your promise gives me some excuse for disbelieving.
You may be sure, Socrates, they replied, it is as we say.
Then I congratulate you on your acquisition far
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jiaAAov 7} peyav /JaatAea rrj? dpx^S' rocrovbe 84 poc ecrrerov, el ev vt? e^eTOP €7rt8€i/<vwac ravrrjv tt]v crocfdav, r] rrcb? crcfjcbv fieflovXevrac.
’Ett’ avro ye rovro rrdpecrpev, cb UcoKpare?, cb? B eircbel^ovre Kal ScSagovre, ear tis edeXy pavddvecv.
’AAA’ oti pev eOeX-fcovcrcv drravre? ot prj eypvres, eycb vpiv eyyvcbpac, npcbro? pev eycb, errecra 34 KAeivtas ovroul, rrpb? 8’ rjpTv KrrjcHrrTrd? re obe Kal ot dXXoc ovroi, rjv 8’ eycb becKvv? avrcb rov? epaara? rov? KXecvtov ot 84 ervy%avov r/pa? rjbr] irepccardpevoc. 6 yap Krtfcn/nrro? ervxe rroppco Kade^opevo? rov KAeivtov, epol boKecv cb? 8’ eTvy^ctvev o VivOv&qpo? epol bcaXeydpevo? rrpo-0 vevevKcb? el? to rrpdaOev, ev peoco ovro? rjpcbv rov KAemou erreoKoreb rcb VdrTprLiTTTCp rrj? Oea?- flov-Xopevo? re ovv OedaaaOab o Kt^ctittttos rd rrabbbKa Kal apa c/jbX'qKOO? d>v dva7rrfir]cra? rrpcbro? rrpocr-earq rfpcv ev rcb KaravrbKpv" ovreo? ovv Kal ot dXXob ckccvov Ibovre? rTepbearrjcrav rjpa?, Ob re rov KXebvtov epaaral Kal ot rov ^vdvdyjpov re Kal ^bovvoobebpov eraepob. rovrov? brj eycb bebKVv? eXeyov rcb HLvOvbijpcp, orb rrdvre? eroepob elev pavOavebV’ 6 re ovv Kryjobrnro? ovvec^-q pdXa D rrpoOvpco? Kal ot dXXob, Kal eKeXevov avrcb KObvrj rtdvre? embet^auOac rrjv bvvapbv rrj? ao^>ba?.
Eittov ovv eycb, EivOvbrjpe Kal IXbovvadbcope, raw pev obv rravrl rpdircp Kal rovrob? xaptcracrdov Kal epov eveKa errbbet^arov.	rd pev ovv rXetcrra
SfjXov orc ovk dXtyov epyov emdet^ac robe 84 poc ecrerov, irdrepov TTerrecapevov rjbrj, cb? XPV vpcbv pavOaveLV, bvvaca^ dv dyaOdv Trocfjcrac dvbpa E pdvov, r/ Kal eKecvov rov prpreo rrerreccrpevov 8ia rd 388
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more than I do the great king on his empire t only tell me whether you intend to exhibit this science of yours, or what you have determined to do.
We are here for the very purpose, Socrates, of exhibiting and expounding it to anyone who wishes to learn.
Well, I guarantee that all who do not possess it will wish to—myself to begin with, then Cleinias here and, besides us, Ctesippus and all these others, I said, showing him the lovers of Cleinias, who were by this time standing about us. For Ctesippus, as it happened, was sitting some way from Cleinias, I noticed ; and by chance, as Euthydemus leant forward in talking to me he obscured Ctesippus’s view of Cleinias, who was between us. Then Ctesippus, desiring to gaze on his favourite and being also an eager listener, led the way by jumping up and placing himself opposite us; and this made the others, on seeing what he did, stand around us, both Cleinias’s lovers and the followers of Euthydemus and Dionysodorus. Pointing to these, I told Euthydemus that they were all ready to learn ; to which Ctesippus assented with great eagerness, and so did the rest; and they all joined in urging the two men to exhibit the power of their wisdom.
On this I remarked : My good Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, you must do your very best to gratify my friends and, for my sake also, to give us an exhibition. To do it in full, of course, would obviously be a lengthy performance : but tell me one thing— will you be able to make a good man of him only who is already convinced that he should learn of you, or of him also who is not yet so convinced, owing to
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p^ olecrOab oXevs rd irpaypa rr)v dperr/v padrjrov etvab fj pr) aefxv etvab avrfjs 8t8ao7<dAa>; <f>€pe, Kat \ V	»	y	f	H	»
tov ovtcos eyovra tt/s auras’ reyyr)s epyov rrecaab, cos Kal SiSaKTOP rj dperr) Kal ovrob vpets eore, Trap' d)v dv KaXXbcrrd ti? avrd pdOob, rj dXX-ps;
Tavrrjs pev ovv, ee/)r), rtfs avrqs, d) 2id)KpaTes, d AtowaoScopos’.
'Ypecs dpa, Jjv 8* eyd), c3 Abovvaddcope, raw vvv dvOpdirevv koXXccft* dv rrporpei/jabre els </>tAo-J75 eroe^lav Kal dperrjs erupeXecav ;
OlopeOd ye 8r), d> UcoKpares.
Tcdv pev rotvvv dXXeov rrjv eircdebgcv r/pbv, e<pr)V, eluavObS dirdOeodov, rovro 8’ avrd emdel^aadov' rovrovl rdv veavlaKov 'rrelaarov, <vs xpr] c/hXocjo-<f>etv Kal dperrjs empeXecudab, Kal yapcebaOov epol re Kal rovrobcrl Traai. trvpfleftqKe yap n robovrov rip pebpaKbcp rovTip' eyiv re Kal aide rrdvres Tvy^dvopev errbOvpovvres d)S ^eXrbcrrov avrov yeveadab. earb 8e ovros ’A^bdxov pev vids rov B 'AXKiflbddov rov naXabov, avravei/jbds 8e rov vvv ovros *AXKb^badov‘ ovopa 8* avrep KAetPtas*. eari 8e veos’ tftoflovpeOa dr) rrepl avrep, olov ecKos rrepl veep, pr) Tbs c/>Ofj r]pas err aXXo rb errbrrjdevpa rpei/fas rrjv dbdvobav Kal dbaef)0€Lpr). ac/xv ovv r)K€-tov els KaXXborov" aAA’ el pr) rb dbac^epeb vpev, Xdfterov rrebpav rov pebpaKbov Kal dbaXeyd-qrov evavrlov rjpevv.
Wbrrdvros ovv epov axeSdv rb avrd ravra 6 EvOvdrjpos dpa dvdpetevs re Kal OappaXeevs, *AAA* 890
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an absolute disbelief that virtue is a thing that can be learnt or that you are teachers of it? Come now, is it the business of this same art to persuade such a man that virtue is teachable and that you are the men of whom one may best learn it, or does this need some other art ?
No, this same one can do it, Socrates, said Dionysodorus.
Then you two, Dionysodorus, I said, would be the best persons now on earth to incite one to the pursuit of knowledge and the practice of virtue ?
We think so, at least, Socrates.
Well then, please defer the display of all the rest to some other occasion, I said, and exhibit this one thing. You are to persuade this young fellow here that he ought to ensue wisdom and practise virtue, and so you will oblige both me and all these present. This youth happens to be in just the sort of condition I speak of; and I and all of us here are at this moment anxious for him to become as good as possible. He is the son of Axiochus, son of the former Alcibiades,1 and is own cousin to the Alcibiades that now is : his name is Cleinias. He is young ; and so we have fears for him, as well one may for a young man, lest someone forestall us and turn his inclination to some other course of life, and so corrupt him. Hence your arrival now is most happy. Come now, if it is all the same to you, make trial of the lad and talk with him in our presence.
When I had thus spoken, in almost these very words, Euthydemus answered in a tone both manly
1 *.«. the famous Alcibiades, who died in 404 b.c. at the age of 44. The supposed time of this discussion must be a year or two before Socrates’ death (399 b.c.).
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C ov8ev 8ba</>epeb, <3 SwKparc?, €<f>rj, edv p,6vov eOeArj diroKptveaOab d veavtoKOS-
’AAAa p,cv 8rj, e</rr]V eyd), tovto ye Kai ebfhcrrai* Oapbd yap avrd) ot8e TTpocrbovres ttoAAo, eparrdjcrb re Kal 8baXeyovrab, wore eirbeudds dappet to aTTOKptvaoOac.
Ta 8tj pbera ravra, <3 Kpirwv, ttcoj dv KaXd)S aoi 8b7jyT]O'abpbT]v ; ov yap opbucpov to epyov, 8vva-adai dvaXaftebv Stefidpra aotf)lav ap.'qyavov darjv' D wot* eycoye, KaOdrrep ot TrobTjrab, 8eop,ab apyo-pbevos rrjs 8bTjy^ff€O)$ Movaas re Kal e7TiKaAeia#ar Tjp^aro 8’ ovv ev0ev8e iroOev o JLvBv8r]pos, o)$ eycppbab’ *0. KAetrca, Trorepot ecca tow dvdpa)7TCVv oi pbavdavovres, ot aofiol r) oi dpadets;
Kai to pbetpaKLOv, are p,eydXov ovros tov epa)-TTjpLaros, Tjpvdplaae re Kal arTopifaas eflA&rrev cls ep,e’ Kal eyoj yvovs avrov TeOopvfirjfievov, QappZL, TjV 8’ eya>, d) KAetvta, Kai diroKpwai, avbpeixos, E OTTorepd aoi ^aiveTai" laajs ydp rot d)(f>eAeL ttjv pbeylarTjv u)</>eXeiav.
Kai ev rovro) 6 ^covvaoboopos 'TrpocjKvtyas p,oi> ap,LKpov Trpos to ovs, Tidvv p,€i8idcras rqj 7rpoaa)7TU), Kai pb^v, €<f)7j, aoi, d) ^d)Kpares, rrpoXeya), orb OTTorep’ dv aTTOKpbVTjrab rd pbebpaKbov, e^eXeyydri-
aerab.
Kai avrov pbera^v ravra Xeyovros d KAeivias ervyev arroKphvapbevos, dare ov8e TrapaKeXevaacrOab J76 pbOb egeyevero evAafirjOfivab rd) pbebpaKbU), aAA aTTCKplvaro, orb ot uo(/)ol eiev ot pbavdavovres.
Kai 6 J&vdv&rjpbos, KaAeis 8e Tbvas, ^rj, 8i8a-ckoAovs, •)} ov; 'SlpboAdyei. Ovkovv raw pbav-892
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and dashing : Oh, it is all the same to us, Socrates, provided the youth is willing to answer us.
Why, in fact, I said, that is just what he is used to : these people here are constantly coming to him and asking him a number of questions and debating with him, so he is a fairly fearless answerer.
What ensued, Crito, how am I to relate in proper style ? For no slight matter it is to be able to recall in description such enormous knowledge as theirs. Consequently, like the poets, I must needs begin my narrative with an invocation of the Muses and Memory. Well, Euthydemus set to work, so far as I remember, in terms very much the same as these : Cleinias, which sort of men are the learners, the wise or the foolish ?
At this the young man, feeling the embarrassment of the question, blushed and glanced at me in his helplessness. So I, perceiving his confusion, said : Have no fear, Cleinias ; answer bravely, whichever you think it is : for perchance he is doing you the greatest service in the world.
Meanwhile Dionysodorus leant over a little to me, with a broad smile on his face, and whispered in my ear: Let me tell you, Socrates, beforehand that, whichever way the lad answers, he will be confuted.
While he was saying this, Cleinias made his reply, so that I was unable even to advise the boy to be wary : he replied that it was the wise who were the learners.
Then Euthydemus asked : And are there persons whom you call teachers, or not ?
He agreed that there were.
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Bavovraiv ot dbddaKaXob dbddaKaXob elow, atairep 6 KbBapcarrjs Kal d ypapparbarrjs dbddaKaXob drprov rjaav aov Kal raw aAAcov irabdaw, vpeis 8e paBiyral; %vvec/yrp *AAAo rc ovv, rjVLKa epav-Bdvere, ovttco vprlaraaBe ravra, a epavBavere; B Ovk efrrp TAp' oSv aoc/)ol rpre, ore ravra ovk rpdoraaBe; Ov drjra, 8’ os. Ovkovv ei pr] ao</>ol, dpaBebs; Haw ye. 'Ypets apa pavBd-vovres a ovk rprtaraaBe, dpaBets ovre? epav-Bavere. ’Eirevevcre rd pecpaKcov. 01 dpaBecs apa pavBdvovabv, d) l&Xebvta, aAA’ ou^ °t voefrob, d)$ av oiei.
Tavr’ ovv elrrdvros avrov, coairep vtto 8t8aaKaXov Xopds droariprjvavTos, dpa aveOopv^rjudv re Kal eyeXacrav ot erropevoi, eKetvoi pera rov Aiovvcro-C devpov re Kal HvBvd'qpov’ Kal vrplv dvairvevcrai
KaXcos re Kal ed rd pecpaKiov, eKdegdpevos d Acowoddeopos, Ti de, d> KXecvta, ec/)7], oirdre dirocrropari^oi vpiv d ypappanar'iqs, Trdrepob epdvBavov raw Traldcjov rd, dTrooroparc^dpeva, ot <yoc/>ol rf ot dpaBets; Ot uo<f>ol, €(/>r] d KAetv/as. Ot cro</>ol dpa pavBdvovaw, aAA* ov% ot dpaBets, Kal ovk ev av1 dpri HvBvdrjpcp dneKplva).
D ’RvravBa drj Kal irdw eyeXaadv re Kal eBopv-ffyerav ot epaaral row dvdpow, dyaaBevres rrjs aortas avroiv ot 8* aAAoc ypeis eKTreirXrjypevob eabcoTTCopev. yvovs de Tjpas d HvBvdrjpos eK-
1 e? vi> Burnet: tvOin mss.
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And the teachers of the learners are teachers in the same way as your lute-master and your writingmaster, I suppose, were teachers of you and the other boys, while you were pupils ?
He assented.
Now, of course, when you were learning, you did not yet know the things you were learning ?
No, he said.
So were you wise, when you did not know those things ?
No, to be sure, he said.
Then if not wise, foolish ?
Certainly.
So when you learnt what you did not know, you learnt while being foolish.
To this the lad nodded assent.
Hence it is the foolish who learn, Cleinias, and not the wise, as you suppose.
When he had thus spoken, all those followers of Dionysodorus and Euthydemus raised a cheer and a laugh, like a chorus at the signal of their director ; and before the boy could fairly and fully recover his breath Dionysodorus took up the cudgels and said: Well now, Cleinias, whenever your writingmaster dictated from memory, which of the boys learnt the piece recited, the wise or the foolish ?
The wise, said Cleinias.
So it is the wise who learn, and not the foolish : hence the answer you gave just now to Euthydemus was a bad one.
Thereupon arose a great deal of laughter and loud applause from the pair’s adorers, in admiration of their cleverness ; while we on our side were dismayed and held our peace. Then Euthydemus, observing
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ireTrXTjypevovs > tv9 en paXXov 0avpad,oipev aurov, OVK dvlei TO pCLpOKLOV, aAA* rpxora, Kal (ocrrrep ol dya0ol opyrjorac, SnrAa earpe(/)€ rd epcon/jpara Trepl rov avrov, Kal etfrrp Horepov yap ot pav6d-vovres pavOdvovaiv a eirlaravTai, x) a pxj errt-uravrai;
Kat 6 Aiovvaodcopos TrdXiv pLKpov irpds pc ^t-E 0vptaas, Kat tout*, <3 Ilcokpares, erepov toiovtov, olov rd Trporepov.
*£2 Zev, e<f)T]v eyco, px]V Kal rd Trporepdv ye KaXov vpvv e(f)dv7) rd epcorxjpa.
Havr*, €(/>T], <3 ZcoKpares, rocavra r/pets epcorco-pev d^tvKra.
Toiydproi, tfv 8* eyco, doKecre pot evdoKipeZv irapd tols paOrjraLS.
’Ev 8c rovro) 6 pev KAetvtas ra> EivOvdr/pa) aTreKplvaro, on pavOdvoiev ot pavOdvovres a ovk eTrlaraLvro' 6 de yjpero avrov 8ta tcov avrcov 277 d)V7rep rd Trporepov' Tt de; 8* ds, ovk eTrlaraaaL crv ypdppara; Nat, ecfyr). Ovkovv aTravra; 9£lpoX6yeL. vOrav ovv ns aTTouropart^T) dnovv, ov ypdppara aTToerroparl^ei; 'SlpoXdyec. Ovkovv cov n av errtaraaai, d(f>7), aTrouropan^eL, eLTtep Trdvra errlaraaaL; Kat rovro (dpoXdyet. It ovv; xf o o$, apa uv pavvaveLS arr av airo-OTopan^Tj ns, d de p-q emardpevos ypdppara pav0dvec; Ovk, aAA’, 8* os, pav0avco. Ovkovv a eirlaraaaL, e<^T], pav0dveLS, et irep ye aTravra 896
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our dismay, and seeking to astonish us still further, would not let the boy go, but went on questioning him and, like a skilful dancer, gave a twofold twist to his questions on the same point: Now, do the learners learn what they know, he asked, or what they do not ?
Then Dionysodorus whispered to me again softly : Here comes a second one, Socrates, just like the first.
Heavens! I replied: surely the first question served you well enough.
All our questions, Socrates, he said, are like that; they leave no escape.
And consequently, as it seems to me, I remarked, you have this high repute among your disciples.
Meanwhile Cleinias answered Euthydemus, that learners learnt what they did not know ; so he had to meet the same course of questions as before : Well then, asked the other, do you not know your letters ?
Yes, he said.
All of them ?
He admitted it.
Now when anyone dictates some piece or other, does he not dictate letters ?
He admitted it.
And he dictates things of which you know something, since you know all of them ?
He admitted this too.
Well now, said the other, surely you do not learn whatever such a person dictates ; it is rather he who does not know his letters that learns ?
No, he replied ; I learn.
Then you learn what you know, since you know all your letters.
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B rd. ypdppara eirlaraaat. 'QpoXoyyaev. Ovk h » n« s	/	»/i
apa opacus aireKpcvo), etpy.
Kai ovttcd at/) 63 pa tl ravra elpyro rep Ev0u-Sypep, Kal 6 AiowadScopos dtairep a^aepav eKSega-pevos rov Xdyov ttoXlv earoyd^ero rov pecpaKiov, Kal etirev' ’E^aTrara ere Eu0u8t)/xos, <3 KAecvta. €1776 yap poi, rd pavOaveLV ovk eirLorypyv care XapfidveLv rovrov, ou dv ns pavddvy; 'OpoXoyeL 6 KAetvtas. To 8* CTTLcrraaOaL, 17 8’ os, aXXo tl y 6^€tv eiTLarypyv 17877 eariv; T<vv6(f)y. To apa C py eiriaraadai pyirco ^X€lv ^iriarypyv earLv; 'OpoXoyeL avrep. Ilorepop ovv elalv ot Xapfta-vovres driovv oi eyovres 'rjdrj ol dv ptf; Ot av pr) eycoaLv. Ovkovv cupoXdyrjKas etvaL rovrcov Kal rod? pv) emarapevovs, ra>v prj eyovrcov; J^arevevae. Tcdv Xapflavovrcov dp* elalv ol pav-Oavovres, aAA’ ov rdiv eydvrcov; ^vveef)'^. Ot pi] eTTLardpevoL apa, €<f>7], pavOdvovacv, <3 KAetvta, aAA’ ovy ot errLarapevoL.
^Ert Sy 67Tt to rpirov Kara^aXatv coanep ira-XaLapa dtppa 6 ^ivOvSypos tov veavcaKOV* Kai D dyd) yvovs panTL^opevov rd pecpaKcov, flovXo-pevos dvairavaaL avro, py yptv aTioSetAiao’ete, irapapvOovpevos etnov KAetvta, py Oavpa^e, €t aoi cfjatvovraL dydeis ol Xdyot. tacos ydp ovk alaOdvei^ olov iroieLrov rd) ^evco irepl ae* iroiecrov 898
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He agreed.
So your answer was not correct, he said.
The last word was hardly out of Euthydemus’ mouth when Dionysodorus caught, as it were, the ball of the argument and, aiming at the boy again, said : Euthydemus is deceiving you, Cleinias. Tell me, is not learning the reception of knowledge of that which one learns ?
Cleinias agreed.
And is not knowing, he went on, just having knowledge at the time ?
He assented.
So that not knowing is not yet having knowledge ? He agreed with him.
Then are those who receive anything those who have it already, or those who have it not ?
Those who have it not.
And you have admitted that those who do not know belong also to this class of those who have it not ?
He nodded assent.
And the learners belong to the class of the receiving and not to that of the having ?
He agreed.
Hence it is those who do not know that learn, Cleinias, and not those who know.
Euthydemus was proceeding to press the youth for the third fall, when I, perceiving the lad was going under, and wishing to give him some breathing-space lest he should shame us by losing heart, encouraged him with these words : Cleinias, do not be surprised that these arguments seem strange to you ; for perhaps you do not discern what our two visitors are doing to you. They are acting just like
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8e r avrov, orrep ol ev rrj reXerfi rd>v Kopvfldvraw, orav TTp> Opdvaoobv iroidoi rrepl rovrov, dv dv peXXcoob reXetv. Kal yap eKeb yopela ri$ eon Kal rrabdid, el dpa Kal rereXeaab' Kal vvv rovro) E ovdev aXXo t) %opeverov irepl are Kal olov opyelcrOov tral^ovre, d)$ pera rovro reXovvre. vvv ovv vd-pbaov rd 7Tpd)ra rd)v tepcbv aKovetv rd)v aot/a-arriKCov. rrpcdrov yap, <o? c/rqab UpoSucos, rrepl 5	/	’/)/	n ~ Q A <* S' X	\ 5 CS /
ovopLaraw opuorrjTos pLauew oec9 o or] Kac gvogl-KWoOdv aob rd) £eva), orb ovk ffietada rd pavOavebv ori ol avupayrroL koAovul pLtv enc rep roLcpbe, orar n$ eg dpxfjs prfieplav e^cov emor^/x^v irepl rrpdy-paros rwos errebra verrepov avrov Xapflavr) rrjv 78 €7ilorTjprjv, KaXovob 3e ravrd rovro Kal evrebSav e%O)v 'qdyj rr]v eTTbor'qprjv ravry rfj errbcrr^pT) rav~ rov rovro Ttpaypa emcrKOTTYj y irparropevov Xeyopevov. paXXov pev avrd gvvbevab KaXovubv ?! pavOavebv, eorb 8* ore Kal pavOdvebv ae 8e rovro, dos odrob evdebKvvvrab, dbaXeX7]0e, ravrd m	»,»nz	»	/ v	/
ovopa err avupcoTrobs evavrboos eyovob Keipevov, eirb rd) re eldorb Kal cttI rd) pry 'TraparrX'qabov 8e rovrep Kal rd ev rd) devrepep epcar^parb, ev <p B rjpioroav ae, Trorepa pavOdvovobv ol dv0po)7rob a
eirloravrab, a pr}. ravra rd)V paOyparcav TrabSbd eon' 8bd Kal (frqpb eyd) aob rovrovs Trpocr-Trab^ebv’ Trabdbav 8e Xeyco bbd ravra, orb, el Kal iroXXa n$ rj Kal travra rd robavra paOob, rd pev irpaypara ovbev dv paXXov ebBelt] Trrj ^xeb, Trpoa-400
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the celebrants of the Corybantic rites, when they perform the enthronement of the person whom they are about to initiate. There, as you know, if you have been through it, they have dancing and merrymaking : so here these two are merely dancing about you and performing their sportive gambols with a view to your subsequent initiation. You must now, accordingly, suppose you are listening to the first part of the professorial mysteries. First of all, as Prodicus says, you have to learn about the correct use of words—the very point that our two visitors are making plain to you, namely, that you were unaware that learning is the name which people apply on the one hand to the case of a man who, having originally no knowledge about some matter, in course of time receives such knowledge ; and on the other hand the same word is applied when, having the knowledge already, he uses that knowledge for the investigation of the same matter whether occurring in action or in speech. It is true that they tend rather to call it understanding than learning, but occasionally they call it learning too; and this point, as our friends are demonstrating, has escaped your notice—how the same word is used for people who are in the opposite conditions of knowing and not knowing. A similar point underlay the second question, where they asked you whether people learn what they know, or what they do not. Such things are the sport of the sciences— and that is why I tell you these men are making game of you ; I call it sport because, although one were to learn many or even all of such tricks, one would be not a whit the wiser as to the true state of the matters in hand, but only able to make game
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TratCetv oe oiog r av ew] rovs avtipartrois oca ttjv rdiv dvopdraov 8ia(f>opav VTToaKeXt^uov Kal ava-rpencov, ojonep ot 7a aKoXvOpia row peXXovrcov 0 Kadi^aeadai vnoancovres xalpovai Kal yeXcbaiv, >	$ V	cr	3	/
erreboav immw vittlov avarerpappLevov. ravra pev ovv aoi 'irapd rovrcov vopi^e nai8iav yeyovevar to 8e perd ravra bfjXov ori rovrco ye aoi avrd) rd anovSata evSetgeaffov, Kal eyd) vdypy^oopai avroiv a poi vireayovro ano8d>aeiv. e^drrjv ydp em-8el^ea0 ai1 rffv nporpenriKTjV aotjdav vvv 8e, poi 8okci, <p7]0Tpr)v npdrepov 8eiv naiaai npds ae. ravra pev ovv, d) EtvOv^Tjpe re Kal /Xiovvaobcope, D nenataOa) re vpiv, Kal iao)$ iKavcos ro 8e 8fj perd ravra eni8et£arov nporpenovre rd peipaKiov, dnous XPV costas re Kal dperfjs eiripeXrjOfjvai. irporepov 8* eyd) a<f>cpv ev8et^opai, oiov avro vtto-Xap^ava) Kal oiov avrov eTriOvpio aKOvaai* edv oSv 86^0) vpiv i8iU)riKd)s re Kal yeXotcos avrd iroieiv, prj pov KarayeXare’ vird npoOvplas yap E rov aKovaai rfjs vperepas aortas roXpfjaa) a7T-avroa)(e8idaai evavrtov vpajv. dvdoyeadov odv dyeXaarl aKOvovres avrot re Kal ot pad'qral vpddv av 8e poit <3 Trai ’A^io^ov, arroKpivai.
*A.pd ye irdvres dvdpoDiroi flovXopeOa e^ Trpdr-reiv; fj rovro pev epayrypa djv vvv 8y etfroftovpipr ev ra)v KarayeAaartov; avorjrov yap orjirov Kai ro eparrav rd roiavra' rls ydp od flovXerai ed TTpdr-79 reiv; Ov8els oaris ovk, e(f>r] 6 KAeaaas'. E?ev, fy 8* eyd)' rd 8y perd rovro, eTreidf] flovXdpeda ed rrpdrreiv, Trcds dv ed irparroipev; dp dv ei
1 iriSel^affGai MBS.: iiriSet^effOai Stephanus.
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of people, thanks to the difference in the sense of the words, by tripping them up and overturning them ; just as those who slyly pull stools away from persons who are about to sit down make merry and laugh when they see one sprawling on one’s back. So far, then, you are to regard these gentlemen’s treatment of you as mere play : but after this they will doubtless display to you their own serious object, while I shall keep them on the track and see that they fulfil the promise they gave me. They said they would exhibit their skill in exhortation ; but instead, I conceive, they thought fit to make sport with you first. So now, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, let us have done with your sport: I daresay you have had as much as you want. What you have next to do is to give us a display of exhorting this youth as to how he should devote himself to wisdom and virtue. But first I shall explain to you how I regard this matter and how I desire to hear it dealt with. If I strike you as treating it in a crude and ridiculous manner, do not laugh me to scorn ; for in my eagerness to listen to your wisdom I shall venture to improvise in your presence. So both you and your disciples must restrain yourselves and listen without laughing; and you, son of Axiochus, answer me this:
Do all we human beings wish to prosper ? Or is this question one of the absurdities I was afraid of just now ? For I suppose it is stupid merely to ask such things, since every man must wish to prosper.
Everyone in the world, said Cleinias.
Well then, I asked, as to the next step, since we wish to prosper, how can we prosper ? Will it be if
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ypcv rro^Xd KayaOa eirj; tj tovto eKetvov en evrjOearepov; dfjXov ydp ttov Kal tovto oti ovreos €X€i. %vve</yrj. Oepe 8tf, dyaOd Se irola dpa raw dvrcov rvyyavei T]piv dvra; t; ov yaXerrov ovSe aepvov dvdpds irdvv ri ovSe tovto do i Kev eivai eiiTTopeiv; ttcls ydp dv Tjpiv eiiroi, oti to irXovreiv ayaGdv yap; Ilavu y\ e<j>r]. Ovkovv Kal to vyialveiv Kal rd KaXov eivai Kal raXXa Kara to B acopa ucavdjs irapeaKevdaOai; SvveSd/cet. ’AAAa pfy evyeveial re Kal 8wdpeis Kal npal ev rfi eavrov • jXa eanv dyaOa ovra. 'QpoXoyei. Tt ovv, €(/>7]v, en Tjpiv Xelrrerai rcov dyadedv; rl dpa earl to ow^povd re eivai Kal SiKaiov Kal dvdpeiov; irdrepov Trpos Aids, a> KAetvta, r^yei av, eav ravra riOcdpev d)$ dyaOd, dpOt'os ypas O^aeiv, eav pr); iaa>s yap dv ns r^piv dp^ujflYjrtfcreie’
aoi Se ircos doKei; 9Aya0d, ee/yq 6 HXeivias. EJev, 0 fy S’ eydt" rrjv Se ao</>iav ttov xopov rd£opev; ev
rois dyaOois, rj rrtvs Xeyeis; ’Ey rois dyaQois, ^EivOvpov St/, py n irapaXelircopev rd>v dyaOcov, o n Kal a^iov Xoyov. *AAAa poi 8oKOvpev, eefrq, ovdev, d KAetwas1. ko! eydt dvapvrjadels etnov
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we have many good things? Or is this an even sillier question than the other? For surely this too must obviously be so.
He agreed.
Come now, of things that are, what sort do we hold to be really good ? Or does it appear to be no difficult matter, and no problem for an important person, to find here too a ready answer ? Anyone will tell us that to be rich is good, surely ?
Quite true, he said.
Then it is the same with being healthy and handsome, and having the other bodily endowments in plenty ?
He agreed.
Again, it is surely clear that good birth and talents and distinctions in one’s • own country are good things.
He admitted it.
Then what have we still remaining, I asked, in the class of goods ? What of being temperate, and just, and brave ? I pray you tell me, Cleinias, do you think we shall be right in ranking these as goods, or in rejecting them ? For it may be that someone will dispute it. How does it strike you ?
They are goods, said Cleinias.
Very well, I went on, and where in the troupe shall we station wisdom ? Among the goods, or how ?
Among the goods.
Then take heed that we do not pass over any of the goods that may deserve mention.
I do not think we are leaving any out, said Cleinias.
Hereupon I recollected one and said : Yes, by
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on Nat ped Ala Kivbvvevopiev ye rd peyiorov rdov dyaOcov irapaXiTreiv. Tt rovro; S’ os. Trjv evrvxlav, <3 KAetvta* o irdvres <f>aol, Kal ot Travv </>avXoi, pceyiorov roiv dyaOdv elvai. '‘AX'^Orj Xeyeis, c(f)Y]. Kal eyd) av TtdXiv pceravo^oas eirrov £) on ’OXlyov KarayeXaoroi eyevopieda vtto tcov fe'pcop eyd) re Kal ov, <3 wat ’Afto^ov. Tt 817, e(f)T], tovto; "On einvylav ev rocs’ epnrpooffev Oepcevoi vvv St? avOcs Trepl rov avrov eXeyopiev. Tt ovv 8rf rovro; KarayeXaorov Stjttov, o iraXai irpoKetrai, rovro TraXcv irponOevai Kal St? ravra Xeyeiv. Ila)?, e(f>7], rovro Xeyeis; *H ao^ta Stjttou, fy 8’ eyd), evTVxla eon’’ rovro 8e kov Trais yvotr;. Kal os eOavpiaoev- ovrcos en veos re Kal evr;0T]s eon’ Kayd) yvovs avrov davpia^ovra, *Ap* ovk E ocoOa, €cf)7JV, <3 KAetvta, on Trepl avXrjpcdrcov evTrpaytav ot avXrjral evTvxdorarot eioiv; Sw-etfrr]. Ovkovv, ^v S’ eyd), Kal irepi ypapipcdrcov ypafirjs re Kal avayvdooeoos ot ypapcpLanorai; Ilavv ye. Tt Se; rrpds rovs rrjs daXdrrrjs kiv-Svvovs pidov oiei evrvxeorepovs nvas elvai rdov oo^cov Kvpepv7]rcov, cos eirl irav eiTteiv; Ov 8rjra. Tt Se; orparevopcevos pierd irorepov dv rfiiov rov
1 ypafifjLaTKrral were the schoolmasters who taught reading and writing and explained the difficulties of Homer in primary education.
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Heaven, we are on the verge of omitting the greatest of the goods.
What is that ? he asked.
Good fortune, Cleinias : a thing which all men, even the worst fools, refer to as the greatest of goods.
You are right, he said.
Once again I reconsidered and said : We have almost made ourselyes laughing-stocks, you and I, son of Axiochus, for our visitors.
What is wrong now ? he asked.
Why, after putting good fortune in our former list, we have just been discussing the same thing again.
What is the point ?
Surely it is ridiculous, when a thing has been before us all the time, to set it forth again and go over the same ground twice.
To what are you referring ? he asked.
Wisdom, I replied, is presumably good fortune : even a child could see that.
He wondered at this—he is still so young and simple-minded: then I, perceiving his surprise, went on : Can you be unaware, Cleinias, that for success in flute-music it is the flute-players that have the best fortune ?
He agreed to this.
Then in writing and reading letters it will be the schoolmasters.1
Certainly.
Well now, for the dangers of a sea-voyage, do you consider any pilots to be more fortunate, as a general rule, than the wise ones ?
No, to be sure.
Well, then, suppose you were on a campaign, with which kind of general would you prefer to
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KIV&VVOV T€ Kal T^S TV^TJ? /ZCTe^Ol?, p,€T(X OOtflOV OTpaTyyov y peTf dpadovs; Mera aotfrov. TZ §e; dcrdevcov /zero, rrorepov dv y$ea>s Kivbvvevots, peTa ao(f>ov larpov y peT* dpadovs; Mera crotfiov. ;80 Ap ovv, yv o eya>, on evTVxeaTepov av otet TTpdrrcLV perd oocbov TTparrcov y per dpadovs; tlvvexd)peL. *H aodla apa rravraxov einvyeiv iroLel tovs dv6po)7Tovs. ov yap byirov dpaprdvoi y dv irore ns ao(f>la aAA* dvdyKy dpdcos TTpdrreiv Kal rvyxdvew y ydp dv ovKen ao</>la e’ly.
^iVV(vpoXoyyadpeda reXevrcdvTes ovk old’ ottcos B ev Ke^aXalcp ovru) tovto ex^cv, aortas Trapovoys, <p dv Trapr], p/rfiev irpoa^eiadat cvtvx^s’ eTreibr] Se tovto avvcopoXoyrjadpeOa, iraAtv errwOavop^v av-tov ra TTpoTepov copoAoy^peva ttcvs av Yjpcv exoi. ^poAoyrjaapev yap, etfrqv, el Yjpcv dyad a tto AAa Trapelr), evbacpovetv dv Kal ed npaTTetv. Xvve</>7j. ’Ap’ ovv evdatpovoipev dv 8ia ra TrapovTa dyadd, el prftev rjpds d)(f>eXoi y el dit/jeXot; Et ai^eAot, e^rp TAp" odv dv n dxfreXoi, el clt] pdvov Tjpw, C xptp/xefla 8* avTols ptf; olov aina el rjplv elrj TToXXd, eadloipev 8e py, y ttotov, Trlvoipev 8e py, evd' o n dxfreXolped' dv; Ov SyTa, e<f>y. TZ 8e;
oi bypcovpyol navTes, el avTots ely TtdvTa ra
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share both the peril and the luck—a wise one, or an ignorant ?
With a wise one.
Well then, supposing you were sick, with which kind of doctor would you like to venture yourself— a wise one, or an ignorant ?
With a wise one.
And your reason, I said, is this, that you would fare with better fortune in the hands of a wise one than of an ignorant one ?
He assented.
So that wisdom everywhere causes men to be fortunate: since I presume she could never err, but must needs be right in act and result; otherwise she could be no longer wisdom.
We came to an agreement somehow or other in the end that the truth in general was this: when wisdom is present, he with whom it is present has no need of good fortune as well; and as we had agreed on this I began to inquire of him over again what we should think, in this case, of our previous agreements. For we agreed, said I, that if many goods were present to us we should be happy and prosper.
Yes, he said.
Then would we be happy because of our present goods, if they gave us no benefit, or if they gave us some ?
If they gave us benefit, he said.
And would a thing benefit us if we merely had it and did not use it ? For instance, if we had a lot of provisions, but did not eat them, or liquor, and did not drink it, could we be said to be benefited ?
Of course not, he answered.
Well then, if every craftsman found the requisites
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errirpSeLa rrapecrKevaorpeva eKacrrtp els to eavrov epyov, ypcpvTO 8’ avrots pr], dp' dv ovtol ev irpdr-rotev 8ta rrjv KTTjaav, on KeKrrjpevoi etev Trdvra a Set KeKrrjcrffai rov SrjpLovpydv; olov reKnov, el /	9f	J	>/	tf	\
TTapeaKEvafJixevos	ew)	ra	re opyava	arravra	Kat,
gvAa LKava, reKTawoi/ro oe p,Y], eau o tl cotpeAot/r D dv dird rys KTTjaeats; OvSap&s, e</>r]. Tt Se, m	f	>/	\ ~ ,	\ ex <■* c x
€1 TLS K€KT7}p€VO$ etr] ttaovtov re kol a VVV 07] eXeyopev rravra ra dyadd, ypcpro 8e avrots pr], dp> dv evSaipovot 8ta rrjv tovtcdv Krrjcnv tojv dyaOaiv; Ov §^Ta, co TidiKpares. Aetv dpa, &f)T]v, d)$ eouce, pr] povov KeKTrjoOai ra rotavra ayaOa tov peXXovTa evS'alpova eoecrdac, aAAa /cat yprjoOat avTots’ d)$ ovSev o</>eXos Trjs KTrjaeajs ylyveTai. ^AXrjdrj Xeyecs. ^Ap’ ovv, <5 KAeivta, E tjSt] tovto) LKavd)1 rrpds to evSalpova rroirjcral TLva, to tc K€KTr]adai Tay add Kal to xprjuOat avrots; "Eipovye SoKet. Horepov, fy 8’ eyd), edv dp0d)s Xprjrai ns r] Kal edv pr]; ’Ear dpOcos. KaAdjs 8e, t]v 8* eyd), XeyeLS. rrXetov yap rrov, olpat, Odrepov eanv, edv tls xprjrac drcpovv pr] dpOcos ttpay pan r] edv ea* rd pev yap kokov, to 8e ovre 81 kokov ovre dyaOdv’ ?} ovx ovto) rf>apev; Svv-exd)pec. Tt ovv; ev rf] epyacda re Kal xpfQcr€c rTi rrepl rd £vAa pd>v aXXo rl earn rd drrepya^dpevov dpSds xPVa^ac V dmarypr] r] reKroviK^; Ov
1	Ikolvo) R. G. Bury: tovto iKavbv, rourq) KdX\l(fi9 tovtw KaXXiw MSS»
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for his particular work all ready prepared for him, and then made no use of them, would he prosper because of these acquisitions, as having acquired all the things necessary for a craftsman to have at hand? For example, if a carpenter were furnished with all his tools and a good supply of wood, but did no carpentry, is it possible he could be benefited by what he had got ?
By no means, he said.
Well now, suppose a man had got wealth and all the goods that we mentioned just now, but made no use of them ; would he be happy because of his possessing these goods ?
Surely not, Socrates.
So it seems one must not merely have acquired such goods if one is to be happy, but use them too ; else there is no benefit gained from their possession.
True.
Then have we here enough means, Cleinias, for making a man happy—in the possession of these goods and using them ?
I think so.
Shall we say, I asked, if he uses them rightly, or just as much if he does not ?
If rightly.
Well answered, I said ; for I suppose there is more mischief when a man uses anything wrongly than when he lets it alone. In the one case there is evil; in the other there is neither evil nor good. May we not state it so ?
He agreed.
To proceed then : in the working and use connected with wood, is there anything else that effects the right use than the knowledge of carpentry ?
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drjra,	’AAAa pir/v ttov Kai ev rrj irepl ra
GKevr) epyaola to dpO os eiriarripiT] earlv rj ajr-epya^opievT).	TAp’ ovv, 8’ eyo, Kai
irepl rrjv ypelav div eXeyopiev to irporov rov’ aya-6div, ttXovtov re Kal vyieias Kal KaXXovs, rd opOcos Traci tois roiovrois ypijaOai eTriarrip/q T}V i)1 rjyov-B i^ievr] Kal KaropOovoa tyjv Trpagiv, yj aXXo nj ’Eth-
(jTYip/r), 7] o os. Ou piovov apo evrvyiav, aAAa /eat evirpaylav, d)S eoiKev, r/ eTriar^piT] irapeyei ev Tracy KTrjoei re Kal ttpagei.	<£lpoX6yei. *Ap*
o^v aj irpos Aids, Tjv 8’ eyd>, d<f>eX6s n raw dXXtov KTYipdrov avev (ftpovYjoecos Kal ao(/>ias; dpa ye dv ovairo dvdpcoTTOS ttoXXcl KeKTTjpievos Kal iroXXa TTparrov vovv pt] eycov, paXXov dXiya2; <38e 8e GKorrei' ovk eXdrro Trpdrrov eXdrro dv e£-C apaprdvoi, eXdrro 8e dpaprdvov Jjrrov dv kokos
Trpdrroi, yrrov 8e kokos Trpdrrov dOXios yrrov dv eiY); Haw y’> effrq. Hdrepov ovv dv piaXXov eXdrro ns Trpdrroi Treves ov y ttXovcios; Uevvjs, e(/)Y]. riorepov 8e doOevrjS layypds; ^Aadevrjs. Xldrepov 8e evripos anpios; ^Anpios. Hdrepov 8e dvdpeios ov Kal adcfipov eXdrro dv Trpdrroi
1	ri Badham.
s uaXXo»» 6\iya Iambi, s fiaXhov iXlya vovv (%o>v mss.
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Surely not, he said.
Further, I presume that in the working connected with furniture it is knowledge that effects the right work.
Yes, he said.
Then similarly, I went on, in the use of the goods we mentioned at first—wealth and health and beauty—was it knowledge that showed the way to the right use of all those advantages and rectified their conduct, or was it something else ?
Knowledge, he replied.
So that knowledge, it would seem, supplies mankind not only with good luck, but with welfare, in all that he either possesses or conducts.
He agreed.
Then can we, in Heaven’s name, get any benefit from all the other possessions without understanding and wisdom ? Shall we say that a man will profit more by possessing much and doing much when he has no sense, than he will if he does and possesses little ? Consider it this way : would he not err less if he did less ; and so, erring less, do less ill; and hence, doing less ill, be less miserable ?
Certainly, he said.
In which of the two cases, when one is poor or when one is rich, will one be more likely to do less ?
When one is poor, he said.
And when one is weak, or when one is strong ? Weak.
And when one has high position, or has none ? None.
When one is brave and self-controlled, will one do less, or when one is a coward ?
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SgiXos1 / AetXos. Ovkovv Kal dpyos paXXov ?} epy arrjs;	Suve^topet. Kai ftpaSvs paXXov rj
D ra^vs, Kal apflXv dpujv Kal aKovcov p,aXXov rj dgv;
Ilavra ra roiavra gvvGxcopovpLGv dXXrjXois.
Ep KG<j>aXaup S’, g</>y]v, <3 KXetvta, klvSvvgvgl avprravTa, a to irpcoTov G(j>ap,Gv dyaBa etvat, ov Trcpl tovtov o Xoyos avrot? etvat, ottcos avra ye kolB* avra 7T€</)Vkgv ayaBd, aXX’ d)$ golkcv <58* ^X€l‘ p>cv avrcvv Tjyrjrai, dp,aBla, [tGcZyo KaKa etvat rcov evavrtaiv, oa<p Swarcorepa vttyjpgtglv Tty rjyov-pevtp KaKui ovtc edv 8e t/ipovryns re Kal ao^la, E p.et^a) ayaOd’ avra 8e xa#’ avra ovS&repa avrcov ov^evos a^ta etvat. Oatverat, d)$ colkcv, ovtcos, d)$ av XeyeLs. Tt odv Tjyw avpflalvei ck rd)v eLprjpevcov; aXXo re rj raw pev aXXoov ovSev ov ovre dyaOov ovre KaKov, tovtolv 8e 8uotv ovrotv oj jaev ao^ta ayaBov, rj 8e dp,aBla KaKov; '£lfj,o-82 Xdyet.
*Ert TOtVW, G(/)7JV, TO XotTTOV GTTLaKGipO)y,GBa. errci&r] Gv8alp,ov€s p,ev etvat 7rpoBvp,ovp,€Ba Travre?, €<f>dv7]p€v 8e rotourot ytyvd/zevot gk tov yp^crOal tg tols Trpdyyaai Kal dpB&s xpfjaBat, TTp> 8e dpBo-TTjra Kal GVTvycav GTuerTYjp/r] rj Trapeyovaa, Set 3^, d)$ GOLKGV, GK TTaVTOS TpOTTOV dlTOVTa dv8pa TOVTO TrapaaKGvd^GaBaL, ottcvs a>$ ao(/>d>TaTO$ larat* 414
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A coward.
So too, when idle rather than busy ?
He agreed.
And slow rather than quick, and dim of sight and hearing rather than sharp ?
We agreed with each other as to these and all such cases.
To sum up then, Cleinias, I proceeded, it seems that, as regards the whole lot of things which at first we termed goods, the discussion they demand is not on the question of how they are in themselves and by nature goods, but rather, I conceive, as follows : if they are guided by ignorance, they are greater evils than their opposites, according as they are more capable of ministering to their evil guide ; whereas if understanding and wisdom guide them, they are greater goods ; but in themselves neither sort is of any worth.
I think the case appears, he replied, to be as you suggest.
Now what result do we get from our statements ? Is it not precisely that, of all the other things, not one is either good or bad, but of these two, wisdom is good and ignorance bad ?
He agreed.
Let us consider then, I said, the further conclusion that lies before us. Since we are all eager to be happy, and since we were found to become so by not only using things but using them aright, while knowledge, we saw, was that which provided the rightness and good fortune, it seems that every man must prepare himself by all available means so that he may be as wise as possible. Is it not so ?
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ov; Nat, ecfo. Kat irapd irarpos ye dr/irov rovro B oiopievov 8eiv irapaXau/Saveiv rroXv piaXXov r/ xp'q-piara, Kal Trap9 errirpdircov Kal c/jlXcov rcov re dXXcov Kal rcov (fracTKovrcov epacrrcov etvai, Kal gevcov Kal iroXircdv, 8e6pievov Kal iKerevovra crocjdas piera-8i8dvai, ov8ev aicrxpdv, co KAetvta, ouSe vepiear/rdv eveKa rovrov virrjpereiv Kal SovXeveiv Kal epacrrij Kal iravrl dvdpcoircp, dnovv edeXovra virppereiv rcov KaXcov vttt]pery]pearcov, irpoOvpiovpievov crodpdv yeve-o0ai' Tj ov 8oKei trot, ecfyv eyco, ovreos; Haw piev C ovv ev juot 80Ke is Xeyeiv, r] S’ ds. Et eon ye, co
KXeivla, yv S’ eyed, yj croc/da 8i8aKrdv, dXXd pir) dird ravropidrov rrapaylyverai rots dvOpcoirots. rovro ydp r/piiv en daKeirrov Kal ovttco dicopioXo-yYjpievov epiol re Kal aoi. *AAA’ epioiye, dcf)Y], do IbcoKpares, didaKrdv etvai doKei. Kal eyd) rjuQels etirov' TH /< a Aco s' Aeycts, co dptare dvdpcov, Kal ed erroLYjcras aTraXXd^as pie UKet/jecos ttoXXtjs irepl rovrov avrov, Trorepov didaKrdv ov didaKrdv ri croc/ita. vvv odv eireidiq croi Kal didaKrdv doKei D Kal piovov rcov ovrcov evSatpiova Kal evrvxrj iroieiv rov dvOpcoirov, aXXo n c^atys dv dvayKaiov etvai <f)iXo(yo(f)eiv Kal avros ev vco e^etj avrd iroieiv; Ilaw piev odv, ec/rr], & ^coKpares, cos otov re pidXicrra.
Kay co ravra dapievos aKovaas, To piev epidv, ecj)T]v, Trapddeiypia, co ^lovvaddcope re Kal Ev0v-drjpie, oicov eiriOvpid) rcov TrporperrriKcdv Xoycov etvai, roiovrov, idicoriKov tacos Kal pioXis did 416
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Yes, he said.
And if a man thinks, as well he may, that he ought to get this endowment from his father much more than money, and also from his guardians and his ordinary friends, and from those who profess to be his lovers, whether strangers or fellow-citizens —praying and beseeching them to give him his share of wisdom ; there is no disgrace, Cleinias, or reprobation in making this a reason for serving and being a slave to either one’s lover or any man, and being ready to perform any service that is honourable in one’s eagerness to become wise. Is not this your view ? I asked.
I think you are perfectly right, he replied.
Yes, Cleinias, I went on, if wisdom is teachable, and does not present itself to mankind of its own accord—for this is a question that we have still to consider as not yet agreed on by you and me.
For my part, Socrates, he said, I think it is teachable.
At this I was glad, and said : Well spoken indeed, my excellent friend ! How good of you to relieve me of a long inquiry into this very point, whether wisdom is teachable or not teachable ! So now, since you think it is both teachable and the only thing in the world that makes man happy and fortunate, can you help saying that it is necessary to pursue wisdom or intending to pursue it yourself ?
Why, said he, I do say so, Socrates, with all my might.
So I, delighted to hear this, said : There, Dionyso-dorus and Euthydemus, is my illustration of what I desire a hortatory argument to be—rough and ready, perhaps, and expressed at laborious length :
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pcaKpcbv Xeydpeevov' ae/>epv 8e oTrorepos /SovXerae, ravrov rovro reyvy it par rcov eTTcSec^dreo ypccv.	el
E 8e pcy rovro ftovXeaOov, 60 ev eycb arreXcTrov, rd egys errcSelgarov rep pcecpaKcep, irorepov rraaav CTrearypeyv Sec avrov KraaOac, y earc tis pcla, yv Sec Xafldvra evSacpcovecv re wai ayaOov dvSpa elvac, Kac res avry. cos yap eAeyov apyopcevos, rrepl ttoXXov ypeev rvyyavec dv rdvSe rov veavlaKov *83 aoe/sov re Kac ayaOov yeveaOac.
’Eycb peev ovv ravra elirov, co Kpcrcov' rep 8e pcerd rovro eaop>evcp irdvv ocf)68pa TTpoaecyov rov vow, Kac circa kottovv , reva it ore rporrov aipocvro rov Xoyov Kal oitoOcv apgocvro rrapaKeXevdpeevoc rep veavcoKep aoe/>lav re Kac dperrjv doKeev. 6 ovv TTpea^vrepos avrcov, o' ^covvuoScopos} Trpdrepos rjpxero rov Xoyov, Kac rjpcecs irdvres efiXeTropcev irpos avrov eos avrcKa pcaXa aKovcropcevoc Oav-peaertovs revds Xoyovs' orrep ovv Kac ervvepT] rjpeev B Oavpcaerrdv yap reva, & Kpcrcov, avrjp Karrjpye Xoyov, od croc d^cov aKOvaac, cos irapaKeXevcrrcKds 6 Xoyos yv €tt’ dperijv.
Ecttc pcoc, eef>y, co Sco/cpares re Kac vpcecs oc aXXoc, dcroc e/>are eircdvpcecv rovSe rov veavccrKov croef)dv yeveaOac, rrorepov nac^ere ravra Xeyovres y evs dXyOcbs eTTcOvpcecre Kac arrovSd^ere;
Kaycb ScevoyOyv, ore epyOyryv apa ypcas rd TTporepov TTalt,ecv, yvcKa eKeXevopcev ScaXe^Oyvac rep veavlaKcp avreo, Kal Sea ravra irpoaeTracodryv 0 re Kal ovk earrovSaadryv' ravra ovv ScavoyOels ere pcaXXov ecTTOV, on Oavpcaerrcbs arrovSd^ocpcev.
Kai o AcovvooScopos, Ukottcc perp, ee/>y, co TieoKpares, ottcos pey egapvos eaec a vvv Xeyecs. 418
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now let either of you who wishes to do so give us an example of an artist’s handling of this same matter. If you do not wish to do that, let your display begin where I left off, and show the lad whether he ought to acquire every kind of knowledge, or whether there is a single sort of it which one must obtain if one is to be both happy and a good man, and what it is. For as I was saying at the outset, it really is a matter of great moment to us that this youth should become wise and good.
These were my words, Crito; and I set about giving the closest attention to what should follow, afid observing in what fashion they would deal with the question, and how they would start exhorting the youth to practise wisdom and virtue. So then the elder of them, Dionysodorus, entered first upon the discussion, and we all turned our eyes on him expecting to hear, there and then, some wonderful arguments. And this result we certainly got; for wondrous, in a way, Crito, was the argument that the man then ushered forth, which is worth your hearing as a notable incitement to virtue.
Tell me, Socrates, he said, and all you others who say you desire this youth to become wise, whether you say this in jest or truly and earnestly desire it.
At this I reflected that previously, as it seemed, they took us to be jesting, when we urged them to converse with the youth, and hence they made a jest of it and did not take it seriously. This reflection therefore made me insist all the more that we were in deadly earnest.
Then Dionysodorus said : Yet be careful, Socrates, that you do not have to deny what you say now.
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*Eo,AC€^at, pv 8* eyd)- ov yap pp iror egapvos yevcopai. Tt ow;	cfrare favXeadai avrov
aofav yeveadai; Raw pev ovv. Nw 8e,	8* 6$,
KAetwas TTorepov aofas eanv p ov; Ovkovv faal ye rror ean 8e ovk dXa£d>v. 'Ypeis Se, €$?], D ftovXeaOe yeveadai avrov aofav, dpadfj Se pp eivai,; 'QpoXoyovpev. Ovkovv os pev ovk eon, fiovXeaOe avrov yeveadai, os 8’ ean vvv, ppKen eivai. Kal eyd) aKovaas edopv^pOpv- 6 Se pov Oopvftovpevov viroXafauv, "AAAo n ovv, efa, errel /SovXeaOe avrov, os vvv earl, ppKen eivai, ftov-XeaOe avrov, cos eoucev, diroXajXevai; Kalroi ttoX-Xov dv d£ioi oi roiovroi elev faXoi re Kal epaaral, oinves rd rraiSiKa rrepl rravrds dv rroirjaaivro e^oXatXevai.
E Kat o Kt7}ct(,7T7tos' aKovaas T]"yavdKTY]ae re vrrep rwv rraiSiKcov Kal elrrev’	I;eve Oovpie, el prj
dypoiKorepov, e(/>7], rjv eiTreiv, etrrov dv, aoi els Ke^aXrjV, d n paOivv pov Kal rcov d^Xcov Kara-ifjevSei roiovro rrpdypa, o eyed olpai ovS’ daiov eivai Xeyeiv, a>$ eyd) rdvSe /dovXolprjv dv e^oXa>~ Xevai.
Tt Se, e^f], d) l&rr)ai7r7T€, 6 EivOvSrjpos,	SoKei
aoi otov r eivai i/jevSeaOai; Ni] Ata,	el prj
palvopal ye.	Horepov Xeyovra rd rrpaypa, rrepl
284 dv 6 Aoyas 'p, p pp Xeyovra; Xeyovra, erftp. Ovkovv e'lrrep Xeyei avrd, ovk dXXo Xeyei rcov 420
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I know what I am about, I said: I know I shall never deny it.
Well now, he proceeded ; you tell me you wish him to become wise ?
Certainly.
And at present, he asked, is Cleinias wise or not ? He says he is not yet so—he is no vain pretender. And you, he went on, ■wish him to become wise, and not to be ignorant ?
We agreed.
So you wish him to become what he is not, and to be no longer what he now is.
When I heard this I was confused; and he, striking in on my confusion, said : Of course then, since you wish him to be no longer what he now is, you wish him, apparently^ to be dead. And yet what valuable friends and lovers they must be, who would give anything to know their darling was dead and gone !
Ctesippus, on hearing this, was annoyed on his favourite’s account, and said : Stranger of Thurii, were it not rather a rude thing to say, I should tell you, ill betide your design of speaking so falsely of me and my friends as to make out—what to me is almost too profane even to repeat—that I could wish this boy to be dead and gone !
Why, Ctesippus, said Euthydemus, do you think it possible to lie ?
To be sure, I do, he replied: I should be mad otherwise.
Do you mean, when one tells the thing about which one is telling, or when one does not ?
When one tells it, he said.
Then if you tell it, you tell just that thing
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ovroov Tf ckclvo Strep Aeyet; Utos yap dv; etfrq o EtT]017TTTOS.	*Ev p^V KaKCLVO y €OTl T&V OVTO)Vt
o Aeyei, xajpls tujv oAAodv. Uavu ye. Ovkovv 6 cKecvo Aeyiov to dv, e<^, Aeyei; Nai. ’AAAa pr)v 6 ye to dv Aeycov Kal ra ovra raArjOrj Aeyei’ coore d Aiovvo'dScupos, evrrep Aeyei Ta ovra, Aeyet rdArjOrj Kal ovSev /card aov t/revderat. Nai, et/ry B aAA* d ravra Aeycov, e^ij d Kr?ycri777Tos, Ev0v-
8^pe, ov rd ovra Aeyet..
/cat d Ed^vS^pos, Ta 8e
prj ovra, €<{)?)> dXAo rt rj ovk eanv;
Ovk ecrrtv.
*AAAo Tt odv ouSapov ra ye prj ovra ovra earlv; OvSapov. *Eariv odv oitcds Trepl ravra ra p>rj ovra irpageiev av rls n, tocrre Kal eivai1 Troi^creiev av Kal oariaovv ra p,r]3apov ovra; Ovk z^otye
8oK€if €(frrj 6 Kr^airrTTOS. Ti ovv; oi pyropes
orav Aeycoaiv ev rep b^p<p, ovBev irparrovatv;
Uparrovat p^v o^v, 8* ds. Ovkovv elrrep C Trpdrrovai, «ai rroLovcav; Nat. To Aeyeiv dpa
irpdrrew re Kal Troteiv earlv; tOpoX6yrt]aev. Ovk dpa rd ye prf ovr , Aeyet, ov8els’ ttovoZ ydp dv ydr) rl" av 8e (opoXoyrjKas rd p/r) dv prj olov r
1 &<rre Kal eivai Hermann: forr’ iKeiva, &s ye KXeivlq. ktX. mss.
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which you tell, of all that are, and nothing else whatever ?
Of course, said Ctesippus.
Now the thing that you tell is a single one, distinct from all the others there are.
Certainly.
Then the person who tells that thing tells that which is ?
Yes.
But yet, surely he who tells what is, and things that are, tells the truth : so that Dionysodorus, if he tells things that are, tells the truth and speaks no lie about you.
Yes, said Ctesippus ; but he who speaks as he did, Euthydemus, does not say things that are.
Then Euthydemus asked' him : And the things which are not, surely are not ?
They are not.
Then nowhere can the things that are not be ?
Nowhere.
Then is it possible for anyone whatever so to deal with these things that are not as to make them be when they are nowhere ?
I think not, said Ctesippus.
Well now, when orators speak before the people, do they do nothing ?
No, they do something, he replied.
Then if they do, they also make ?
Yes.
Now, is speaking doing and making ?
He agreed that it is.
No one, I suppose, speaks what is not—for thereby he would be making something; and you have agreed that one cannot so much as make what is not—so
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eivai prfie ttoigiv doore Kara rov odv Xoyov ov8el$ i//ev8rj Xeyei, aAA’ eiirep Aeyet AiovvoroScopos1 2 *, rdXrjdrj re Kal rd ovra Aeyet. N17 Ata, &/rr] o Kt^cfittttos, <3 Ev^uS^/ze* aAAa 7a dvr a pev rpdirov nva Xeyei, ov pevroi dos ye eyei.
Ileus- Xeyeis, etfrrj 6 Aiovvadduopos, do J&r'paiTTTre;
D eiol yap rives, 01 Xeyovui rd ttpay para dos gxgi;
Etat pevroi, Gtf>7), oi KaXoi re Kayadol Kal oi rd-Xrjdp Xeyovres. Tt ovv; rj 8’ ds’ rayada ovk ev, eYrl> eXec> ra KaKa KaKais; Zavve^axpeb. iovs 8e koXovs T€ Kayadovs dpoXoyeis Xeyeiv dos eyei rd irpdypara; 'OpoXoydo. Ka/ccos dpa, Gtfyr], Xeyovaiv, <3 Kr-^atTrn-e, oi ayadol rd KaKa, eiirep dos e^et Xeyovai. Nat pd Ata, 8’ os, acf)68pa ye, rovs yovv kokovs dvdpcoTrovs‘ dov ov, eav p,ot E TrelQ'p, evXa^aei eivai, iva p/p ere 01 dyadol kokoos
Xeycoaiv. dos gv icrO1 on kokcos Xeyovoiv oi dyaOol rovs kokovs. Kat rovs pGydXovs, G(f)7] d ^v0v87]pos, peydXais Xeyovcri Kal rovs deppovs Oeppdos; MaAtora drprov, et/yr) 6 Krya-ittttos' rovs yovv ifjvypovs ipvxpdos Xeyovai re Kal (faacrl diaXeyecrdai. Su pev, e^>rj 6 Aiovvoodoopos, Xoidopei, <3 KT^at777T€, Xoidopei. Md At’ ovk eycoye, rj 8’ os, <3 AiovvaoScope, eTrel c/)iXco oe, aAAa vovOerdo o9 dos craipov, Kal vreipcopai ireideiv prjderrore evavriov epov ovroos dypoiKcos Xeyeiv,
1 The quibbling throughout this passage is a wilful confusion of the two very different uses of the verb “ to be ” (elvat), (a) in predication, where it has nothing to do with existence, and (b) by itself, as stating existence.
2 Euthydemus seizes on the ambiguous use of kukws,
which may mean either “badly” or “injuriously.”
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that, by your account, no one speaks what is false, while if Dionysodorus speaks, he speaks what is true and is.
Yes, in faith, Euthydemus, said Ctesippus ; but somehow or other he speaks what is, only not as it is.1
How do you mean, Ctesippus ? said Dionysodorus. Are there persons who tell things as they are ?
Why surely, he replied, there are gentlemen— people who speak the truth ?
Well, he went on, good things are in good case, bad in bad, are they not ?
He assented.
And you admit that gentlemen tell things as they are.
Ido.
Then, Ctesippus, good people speak evil of evil things, if they speak of them as they are.
Yes, I can tell you, very much so, when for instance they speak of evil men; among whom, if you take my advice, you will beware of being included, that the good may not speak ill of you. For, I assure you, the good speak ill2 of the evil.
And they speak greatly of the great, asked Euthydemus, and hotly of the hot ?
Certainly, I presume, said Ctesippus : I know they speak frigidly of the frigid, and call their way of arguing frigid.
You are turning abusive, Ctesippus, said Dionysodorus, quite abusive !
Not I, on my soul, Dionysodorus, for I like you : I am only giving you a friendly hint, and endeavouring to persuade you never to say anything so tactless
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185 orc eyco rovrovs ^ovXopbab ef;oXcoXevab, ovs Trepl TcXelarov Trobovpeab.
’Eyco ovv, eTreiS^ I101 d8oKovv dypecorepcos TTpos aXXrjXovs ^Xetv> TrpoaeTrabt,dv re rov I^rijcmmov Kai, clttov on T£2 KrijcrwTTre, epeol peev 8oK€b xprjvat, 7)peds Trapa rcov gevcov ^eyeuOac a Xeyovcav, eav eOeXcocrb 8b8dvab, Kal per] dvdpean 8bacf>epea6ab. ee yap enltrravrab ovreos egoXXvvab avOpcoTrovs, cocrr €K TTOVTfpCOV T€ Kal dcfjpoVCOV XpYJOTTOVS T€ Kab epeejjpovas irocecv, Kal rovro elre avreb evpr]Karov B etre Kal trap* * aXXov rov epbaderTjV c/>0dpov nva Kal oXeOpov robovrov, dare aTroXeaavres Trovrjpdv ovra XpTjorov TrdXcv aTrocffrjvab' el rovro emaraadov— 8rjXov 8e, on eTriaraadov ecfadriyv yovv ttjv rexyrjv crcj)d)v etvab rrjv vecoarl evprjpeevTjv dyaOovs rrocebv tovs avOpcoTTOVs ck TTOvrjpcov—crvyycopTjCTcop-ev ovv avroev avrd' anoXeadvrcov rj/Jbcv rd pbebpaKbov Kac (fapovepbov ttobT]advrcov, Kal arravras ye T)p,as rovs dXXovs. el 8e vpeels ot veob cfiofleccrOe, dtenrep ev C Kapi ev epeol ear co d kIv8wos‘ ebs dycb, eTrebd^
Kal TrpecrflvTTjs elpel, TrapaKbv8wevebV erobpeos Kab Trapa8l8copbb epeavrdv ^bovvao8cbpcp rovrep dcrirep rfj M.r)8ela rfj I^dXycp' aTroXXvrco pbe, Kal el peev ftovXerab, ei/zerco, el S’, o n ftovXerab, rovro Trobelrco' pedvov xP7lcrr°v dTTOc/ypvdrco. Kal o Kr^aiTrTros, ’Eyco pbev, e<f>T], Kal avros, cS Sco/cpares, erobpeos elpbb Ttapeyebv epeavrdv robs £evobs, Kal edv flov~ Xcovrab 8epebv en pbaXXov rj vvv 8epovabv, el peob rj D 8opd pbf) els dcjKov reXevr^creb (bertrep tov Map-
1 Lit. “ a Carian slave.”
* This satyr was fabled to have challenged Apollo to a musical contest, and on his fluting being judged inferior to 426
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in my presence as that I wish these my most highly valued friends to be dead and gone.
So then I, observing that they were getting rather savage with each other, began to poke fun at Ctesippus, saying : Ctesippus, my feeling is that we ought to accept from our visitors what they tell us, if they are so good as to give it, and should not quarrel over a word. For if they understand how to do away with people in such sort as to change them from wicked and witless to honest and intelligent, and that too whether they have discovered for themselves or learnt from somebody else this peculiar kind of destruction or undoing, which enables them to destroy a man in his wickedness and set him up again in honesty ; if they understand this —and obviously they do ; you know they said that their newly discovered art was to turn wicked men into good — let us then accord them this power; let them destroy the lad for us, and make him sensible, and all the rest of us likewise. If you young fellows are afraid, let the experiment be made on me as a corpus vile1; for I, being an elderly person, am ready to take the risk and put myself in the hands of Dionysodorus here, as if he were the famous Medea of Colchis. Let him destroy me, and if he likes let him boil me down, or do to me whatever he pleases : only he must make me good.
Then Ctesippus said : I too, Socrates, am ready to offer myself to be skinned by the strangers even more, if they choose, than they are doing now, if my hide is not to end by being made into a wine-skin, like that of Marsyas,2 but into the shape of virtue. Apollo’s harping he was flayed alive by the god for his presumption, and his skin was hung up like a bag or bottle in a cave; cf. Herod, vii. 26.
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avov, aAA* et? dperpv. Katrot pe o*erat Atovvao-Bevpos ovroal xaX&nulveiv avrep' eyd) Be ov xaXe-Tratva), aAA’ dvnXeyeo Ttpos ravra, d pot Bokci rnpds pe pr; KaXais Xeyetv’ aAAa av ro avrtXeyetv, e</>T], <3 yewate d^tovvaoBeope, prj KaXet XotBopet-adat’ erepov ydp rl eart ro XoiBopetadat.
Kai 6 /XtovvaoBcopos, f£l? ovros, , rov dvrt-Xeyeiv, <3 Kr?jat777Te, TTOtet rovs Xdyovs; IIdvreo$ Btjttov, €</>7j, Kal aef>6Bpa ye’ rj av, di AiovvaoBeope, E ovk otet etvat dvriXeyetv ; Ovkovv av rav, ec^rj, dmoBet^ats meomore aKovaas ovBevos dvnXeyovros erepov erepep. ’AXrjOrj Xeyeis; ed>p' aAAa aKodeo-pev vvv, et aot diroBetKvvptt, dvnXeyovros Krrja-Ittttov AtovvaoBcopcp. TH Kat vmoaxots dv rovrov Xoyov; Haw,	Tt odv; 3* ds’ etatv
cKaarep rd>v dvrcov Xdyot; Haw ye. Ovkovv d>s 286 eariv eKaarov dos ovk ear tv;	’Os eariv. Ei
ydp pteptvriaat, etfrp, <3 JLrTqatiTTTe, Kat aprt emeBet^ p/qoeva Aeyovra cos' ovk e&Tb' to yap pLrj ov ovoces' ecbavT] Aeyaw. it ovv ox] rovro; 7] o os o Krtfaimmos’ yrrdv n dvnXeyoptev eyd) re Kat av; Hdrepov ovv, rj 8’ ds, dvriXeyotpiev dv rov1 rov avrov 77pay par os Xoyov dp</)6repot Xeyovres, r] ovreo pev dv Brunov ravra Xeyotpev; ^vvex<opet. ’AAA’
1 ri>v add. Heindorf.
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And yet Dionysodorus here believes I am vexed with him. I am not vexed at all; I only contradict the remarks which I think he has improperly aimed at me. Come now, my generous Dionysodorus, do not call contradiction abuse : abuse is quite another thing.
On this Dionysodorus said : As though there were such a thing as contradiction I Is that the way you argue, Ctesippus ?
Yes, to be sure, he replied, indeed I do ; and do you, Dionysodorus, hold that there is not ? *
Well, you at any rate, he said, could not prove that you had ever heard a single person contradicting another.
Is that so ? he replied : well, let us hear now whether I can prove a case* of it—Ctesippus contradicting Dionysodorus.
Now, will you make that good ?
Certainly, he said.
Well then, proceeded the other, each thing that is has its own description ?
Certainly.
Then do you mean, as each is, or as it is not ?
As it is.
Yes, he said, for if you recollect, Ctesippus, we showed just now that no one speaks of a thing as it is not; since we saw that no one speaks what is not.
Well, what of that ? asked Ctesippus : are you and I contradicting any the less ?
Now tell me, he said, could we contradict if we both spoke the description of the same thing ? In this case should we not surely speak the same words ?
He agreed.
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orav [iqderepos, tf/rq, tov tov ttpay[Miros Xoyov B Aeyi?, rore dvnXeyoi[iev dv; q ovreo ye ro irapaTrav ovS’ av p,e[iv7]p,evos diq rov ttpay[iaros ovderepos q/iedv; Kal rovro ejvveopioXdyei. ’AAA apa, orav eyed [lev rov rov Trpdy[iaros Xoyov Xeyeo, av 3e dXXov nvos dXXov, Tore dvnXeyofiev ; q eyed Xeyeo [iev rd Trpayfia, av Sc ovSe Aeyct? ro TrapaTrav o de [iq Xeyeov rep Xeyovn Tteos av dvriXeyoi;
Kat o [iev KrqaiTTTros ealyqaev' eyed de Oav-fidaas rov Xoyov, Ila)?, €</>qv, <3 Aiovvaodeope, C Xeyeis; ov yap rot aAAa rovrov ye rov Xoyov TroXXedv dq Kal TroXXaKis aKqKoeds del 3av[id^eo Kal yap ot dfie^l TLpeoraydpav aefaddpa eypdjvro avreo Kal ot en TraXaidrepoi’ efiol de del Oavfiaaros tls doKet eivai Kal tovs re aAAovs avarpeireov Kai avrds avrov—ol[iai de avrov rqv dXq3eiav rrapa aov KtdXXiara 7revaea3ai. dXXo ri e/tevdq Xeyeiv ovk eari; rovro yap dvvarai 6 Xoyos’ q yap; aAA* q Xeyovr* dXq3q Xeyeiv q [iq Xeyeiv; Sw-D eycopei.	TLdrepov ovv i/jevdrj [iev Xeyeiv ovk eari,
do^at,eiv [levroi eariv; Ovde do^d^eiv, 0u8* apa i/jevdrjs, 'qv d* eyed, 8o^a eari rd TrapaTrav. Ovk ee/)Tq. 0u8* apa d/iaOta ovd* dfiadeis dvOpev-ttoi' q ov rovr dv eiq d[ia3ta, eivrep eiq, rd ijiev-deadai revv TTpayfidreov; II aw ye, €ef>q. *AAAa
1 The argument is that, if we cannot speak what is not, or falsely, of a thing (this assumption being based on the old confusion of being with existence), there can be only one description of a thing in any given relation, and so there is no room for contradiction. This argument is commonly ascribed to Antisthenes, the founder of the Cynic sect and opponent of Plato. It is not clear who exactly are meant by “ the followers of Protagoras ” or the ** others before his time.”
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But when neither of us speaks the description of the thing, he asked, then we should contradict ? Or in this case shall we say that neither of us touched on the matter at all ?
This also he admitted.
Well now, when I for my part speak the description of the thing, while you give another of another thing, do we contradict then ? Or do I describe the thing, while you do not describe it at all ? How can he who does not describe contradict him who does ?1
At this Ctesippus was silent; but I, wondering at the argument, said : How do you mean, Dionyso-dorus ? For, to be plain with you, this argument, though I have heard it from many people on various occasions, never fails to set me wondering—you know the followers of Protagoras made great use of it, as did others even before his time, but to me it always seems to have a wonderful way of upsetting not merely other views but itself also— and I believe I shall learn the truth of it from you far better than from anyone else. There is no such thing as speaking false—that is the substance of your statement, is it not ? Either one must speak and speak the truth, or else not speak ?
He agreed.
Then shall we say that speaking false “is not,” but thinking false “ is ” ?
No, it is the same with thinking, he said.
So neither is there any false opinion, I said, at all. No, he said.
Nor ignorance, nor ignorant men; or must not ignorance occur, if it ever can, when we put things falsely ?
Certainly, he said.
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rovro ovk ecrrcv, Jjv 8* eyco. Ovk (tyq. Adyov eveKa, at Atovvad8cope, Xeyeis tov Xdyov, iva 8y drorrov Xeyr]S> i] cos dXrjOcos 8okci aoi ovSets elvai E dpadrjs avOpcoircov; ’AAAa av, e</>7), eXeygov. *H
Kai can tovto Kara tov adv Xdyov, egeXeygat, pr)8evds i/fev8opevov; Ovk eariv, e^rj o Ev^uS^jaos'. 0v8’ dpa eKeXevev, e</>T]v eyd), vvv 8y Atowad8copo$ egeXeygai; To yap prj ov ircos dv ns KeXevaat; av 8e KeXeveis; *Ori, fy 8* eyco, di Ev^vSiy/xe, ra ao(/)d ravra Kai ra ev eyovra ov rrdvv n pavOdvco, aAAa irayecos rrcos ewoco. tacos pev ovv <f>opn-Kcorepdv ti eptfaopcai. aAAa ovyylyvcoaKe, dpa 287 8e- et yap p/r]TG i//ev8ea0ai eon p/T/re i/jev8fj 8ogd-^eiv pr/TG dpaOfj elvai, aXXo ti ov8* e^apapTavetv eariv, orav tis ti TrpdrTr]; TTparrovra yap ovk eaTtv apaprdveiv rovrov o Trparrer ovy ovrco Xeyere; flaw y , e^>7). Tovrd eariv ^87], ^v 8’ eyco, rd </>opriKdv epdyrqpa. ei yap prj apaprdvopev fv^re Trpdrrovres pr/re Xeyovres ptfre 8iavoov-pevoi, vpets, co irpds Aids, et ravra ovrcos dyet, rlvos 8i8daKaXoi yccere; ovk dprt e(f>are dper-pv B KaAAcaT’ dv irapa8ovvai dvOpcorrcov rtp eQeXovn pavOdveiv ;
Err’, e</>7], do TiCokpares, d Aiovvaddcopos wtq-482
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But there is no such thing as this, I said.
No, he said.
Is it merely to save your statement, Dionysodorus, that you state it so—just to say something startling— or is it really and truly your view that there is no such thing as an ignorant man ?
But you, he replied, are to refute me.
Well, does your argument allow of such a thing as refutation, if there is nobody to speak false ?
There is no such thing, said Euthydemus.
So neither did Dionysodorus just now bid me refute him ? I asked.
No, for how can one bid something that is not ? Do you bid such a thing ?
Well, Euthydemus, I said, it is because I do not at all understand these clever devices and palpable hits : I am only a dull sort of thinker. And so I may perhaps be going to say something rather clownish; but you must forgive me. Here it is : if there is no such thing as speaking false or thinking false or being stupid, surely there can be no making a mistake either, when one does something. For in doing it there is no mistaking the thing that is done. You will state it so, will you not ?
Certainly, he said.
My clownish question, I went on, is now already before you. If we make no mistake either in doing or saying or intending, I ask you what in Heaven’s name, on that assumption, is the subject you two set up to teach. Or did you not say just now that your speciality was to put any man who wished in the way of learning virtue ?
Now really, Socrates, interposed Dionysodorus,
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Aa/Jcov, ovtcjds el Kpovos, ware a to irpdrrov evnopeev vvv avapccpcviqaKec, Kal ec rt irepvacv elirov, vvv dvapcvijadi^aec, tois 8’ ev Ttp irapovrc Xeyop,evocs ovx egecs o ti XPV> Kai ydp, erjyrjv eyd), xa^€7TQ^ eiai irdvv, ecKOTcvs' irapa cro(f)U)V ydp Xeyovrac* eirel Kal tovtco tco TeXevTaup irayyaXeirov xPVaa~ oOat eanv, d) Xeyecs- to ydp ovk €%a) o ti Xp&peac tc irore Xeyecs, <3 Acovvaodrvpe ; r/ drjXov c orc ds ovk ex<v e£eXey£ac avTov; eirel elite, tc aoc aXXo voec tovto to pi]pea, to ovk eye*) o tc Xpycraipbac tocs Xdyocs; ’AAA’ d av Xeyecs, &fr]> tovtco y* ov1 irdvv yaXeirdv xpijaOar dir el ditoKpcvac. Ilpiv ere ditoKpcvaoOac, '^v 8’ eyd), d) ^cowarodcvpe; Ovk d/ttoKpcvec; eefyr). *H /cat ducacov; Ai-Kacov pcevToc, e<f>r). Kara Tcva Xoyov; vjv 8* eyd)* drjXov otc Kara Tov8e, orc av vvv irdvcro^os tcs ijpccv dt^c^ac irepl Xoyovs, Kal otcrO’ otc dec airoKpcvaaOac Kal ore per]; Kal vvv ov8’ dv dreovv D drroKpcvec, are ycyvd)OKO)V orc ov dec; KaXecs, e</>7], dpeXr/cras diroKpcvacrOac- aAA’, <3 ’yade, irecdov Kal diroKpcvov, eirecdr/ Kal dpcoXoyecs pee oo<f)dv etvac. IleccrTeov tocvvv, ^v 8’ eyd), Kal dvdyKi], d)S eou<€‘ av ydp dpx^es' aAA’ epdrra.
HoTepov odv 4n}X71v exovTa voec Ta voovvra, r/ Kal Ta di/ivya; Ta ^n)X7)v ^xovTa. Otada ovv
1 y’ oi Badham: ry mss.
1 i.e. voec, “ intend.”
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are you such an old dotard as to recollect now what we said at first, and will you now recollect what I may have said last year, and yet be at a loss how to deal with the arguments urged at the moment ?
Well, you see, I replied, they are so very hard, and naturally so ; for they fall from the lips of wise men; and this is further shown by the extreme difficulty of dealing with this last one you put forward. For what on earth do you mean, Dionysodorus, by saying I am at a loss how to deal with it ? Or is it clear that you mean I am at a loss how to refute it ? You must tell me what else your phrase can intend, “ at a loss how to deal with the arguments/*
But it is not so very hard to deal with that phrase1 of yours, he said. Just answer me.
Before you answer me, Dionysodorus ? I protested.
You refuse to answer ? he said.
Is it fair ?
Oh yes, it is fair enough, he replied.
On what principle ? I asked: or is it plainly on this one—that you present yourself to us at this moment as universally skilled in discussion, and thus can tell when an answer is to be given, and when not ? So now you will not answer a word, because you discern that you ought not to
What nonsense you talk, he said, instead of answering as you should. Come, good sir, do as I bid you and answer, since you confess to my wisdom.
Well then, I must obey, I said, and of necessity, it seems ; for you are the master here. Now for your question.
Then tell me, do things that “ intend ” have fife when they intend, or do lifeless things do it too ?
Only those that have life.
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ti, pfjpa t/fvxrjv exov; Md At’ ovk eyayye. E Tt ovv apn ppov, 6 rl poi root to pfjpa; Tt aAAo
ye, fjv 8’ eyd), fj e^-ppaprov 8ta tyjv ftXaKelav; fj ovk egr/paprov, aAAa /cat tovto dpdcbs etrrov, eimvv on voei rd pyjpara; Trorepa c/rys egapap-rdveiv pe fj ov; el ydp pf] egrjpaprov, ovde ov e^eXey^eis, Kavrrep crowds d>v, ov8’ ex^S o n Xpfj ra> Xdycy el 8’ egfjpaprov, ov8’ ovreos dpOebs 88 Xeyei# > (/xxokcdv ovk etvai, egapapraveiv Kal ravra ov . Trpds a Trepvcriv eXeyes Xeya). aAAa eoucev, €(/>T]v eyd), <3 AtovvaoScope re Kal ISvOvtynpe, T	\ t x r	,	>	\ v w
ovros pev o Aoyos ev ravra) peveiv, Kai, en coarrep rd TtaXaidv KaraflaXcbv Trlyrreiv, Kal dure rovro pr] TTdayebV, ov8’ vtto rfjs vperepas tto) rexyrjs egevpfjadai, Kal ravra ovtomjI Oavpacrrfjs ovarqs els aKptfteiav Xdya)v.
Kat d Krtfcri'nrros, lb avpda id ye Xeyer*, e<f)T], B <3 avdpes Qovpioi, etre Xtot elf? drrddev Kal orrt)
Xalperov ovopa^dpevor d)S ovdev vpiv peXet rov TrapaXTjpeiv.
Kat eyd) ^oPrjOels, prj AotSopta yevrjrai, TtaXiv Kareirpdvvov rov Kr'qcriTTTTOV Kal eiTrov’ Ktt^cf-iirrre, Kal vvv drj a Trpds KAetvtav eXeyov, Kal rrpds <re ravra ravra Xeya), on ov yiyvdboKets rd)V ^eva)v rrjv ao(/)lav, on Oavpacna ear tv ‘ aAA’ ovk edeXerov rjpiv eTridet^aoOai OTrovda^ovre, aAAa rdv IIpoorea pipeiuOov rdv Alyvirnov croc/ii-
1	Of. above, 271 c.
* Of. Homer, Od. iv. 385 foil. Proteus was an ancient seer of the sea who, if one could catch him as he slept on the shore and hold him fast while he transformed himself into a variety of creatures, would tell one the intentions of the gods, the fate of absent friends, etc.
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Now do you know any phrase that has life ?
Upon my soul, I do not.
Why then did you ask just now what my phrase intended ?
Of course I made a great mistake, I said; I am such a dullard. Or perhaps it was not a mistake, and I was right in saying what I did, that phrases intend. Do you say I was mistaken or not ? If I was not, then you will not refute me, with all your skill, and you are at a loss how to deal with the argument ; while if I was mistaken, you are in the wrong there, too, for you assert that there is no such thing as making a mistake; and what I say is not aimed at what you said last year. But it seems, I went on, Dionysodorus and Euthydemus, that oiir argument remains just where it was, and still suffers from the old trouble of knocking others down and then falling itself, and even your art has not yet discovered a way of avoiding this failure—in spite, too, of the wonderful show it makes of accurate reasoning.
Here Ctesippus exclaimed: Yes, your way of discussion is marvellous, you men of Thurii or Chios1 or wherever or however it is you are pleased to get your names; for you have no scruple about babbling like fools.
At this I was afraid we might hear some abuse, so I soothed Ctesippus down once more, saying : Ctesippus, I repeat to you what I said to Cleinias just now, that you do not perceive the wonderful nature of our visitors’ skill. Only they are unwilling to give us a display of it in real earnest, but treat us to jugglers’ tricks in the style of Proteus 2 the
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C arrjv yorprevovre rjpias. rjpieis ovv rov MeveXaov pupa)pc 9 a, Kal fj,T) atfradpieOa roiv dv8poiv, ecos dv rjpiiv eK(f>avfjrov, e(j>9 <3 aurcv tFTTOv8d£,erov oipxu ydp rt avroLv irdyKaXov $>aveiuOai, erreidav dp^a>vr ai cHTOv8d£eiv' aAAa Seco^te^a /cat rrapa-pvOcopeOa Kal Trpoaevydjp.eda avroiv eK(f>avrjvai. eyd) ovv poi 8oko> Kal avros rrdXiv v<f)r]yrjaacrOai, olo) TTpoaevyopcac avrd) </>avrjval poi' ddev ydp D to rrpdrepov direXirrov, rd egrjs rovrois rreipdaopai, oireos av 8vvcopiai, 8ieX6eiv, edv ireos eKKaXe-acopai Kal eXetfcravre pie Kal oiKrelpavre crvv-rerapevov Kal cnrov8dtovra Kal avrd) arrov8dcrr]rov.
St) 8e', <3 KAetvta, ee/rrjv, avapvrjcrdv pie, iroOev rdr direXlrropev. <l)s piev ovv eycopai, evOevde Ttodev. (/)iXocro(f)Y]reov d)pioXoy'qaapiev reXevrcdvres’ ydp; Nat, 8 ds. eH 8e ye $iXocro(/)ia KrTjais €7Ti(jrT]p/r]S' ovx ovroos; e^rjv. Nat, ftyrp Tiva 7Tor9 oSv dv Krrjcrdpievoi eiriar^pirjv opdcos Krrj-E oaipieOa; ap9 ov rovro piev cittXovv, rjns r/pids dvrjcrei; flaw y9, eiftr). TAp’ odv dv n r]pids dvr/creiev, el emaralpieOa yiyvaxrKeiv rrepudvres, ottov rrjs yrjs xpvadov rrXeiarov KaropcopvKrai; ’'lacos,	’AAAa to TTporepov, rjv 89 dyd)f
rovro ye e^rjXey^apiev, on ov8ev rrXe'ov, ovS’ el avev ttpay pi draw Kal rov dpvrreiv rrjv yrjv rd rrav rjpiiv xPvcr^ov yevoiro" cocrre ov89 el rds 289 rrerpas XPV<J^S eiricrratpieOa rroieiv, ovdevds dv
1 Of. Hom. Od. iv. 456.
1 Of. 282 d.
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Egyptian adept. So let us take our cue from Menelaus,1 and not leave hold of these gentlemen till they give us a sight of their own serious business. I believe something very fine will be found in them as soon as they begin to be serious. Come, let us beg and exhort and beseech them to let their light shine. For my part, then, I am minded to take the lead once more in showing what sort of persons I pray may be revealed in them : starting from where I left off before, I shall try, as best I can, to describe what follows on from that, to see if I can rouse them to action and make them, in merciful commiseration of my earnest endeavour, be earnest themselves.
Will you, Cleinias, I asked, please remind me of the point at which we left off ? Now, as far as I can tell, it was something like this: we ended by agreeing that one ought to pursue wisdom, did we not ? 2
Yes, he said.
And this pursuit—called philosophy—is an acquiring of knowledge. Is it not so ? I asked.
Yes, he said.
Then what knowledge should we acquire if we acquired it rightly ? Is it not absolutely clear that it must be that knowledge which will profit us ?
Certainly, he said.
Now will it profit us at all, if we know how to tell, as we go about, where the earth has most gold buried in it ?
Perhaps, he said.
But yet, I went on, we refuted that former proposition, agreeing that even if without any trouble or digging the earth we got all the gold in the world, we should gain nothing, so that not if we knew how to turn the rocks into gold would our knowledge
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afta i) eirtarYjpcT] €17]’ el yap p.7] Kat yprjcrdaL €7rtuT7]a6pbe0a tco ypvalcp, ovSev o^eAos avro €<l>dv7] ov’ Tj ov p,€p,vr](jai; €<f>7]v eyed. Flaw y , efrq, p,ep,VT]p,at. Ovde' ye, cos eotKe, rrjs oXXtjs eTTLar'qptrjs dcbeXos ytyverat ovdev, ovre xprjpa-TtortKTjs ovre larptKrjs ovre oXXtjs ovdep,tas, ryus irotetv ri emararat, XPVa@at PV $ &v TTocqaT]’ ovx ovtcos ;	HaVvec^T]. 0v8e ye et rts
B eartv cTTtar'qptT], cocrre aOavarovs irotetv, avev rov eTTtaracrOat rfj dOavaata xpva^at,» °dde Tavrrjs eoucev otbeXos ovdev elvat, el rots TrpdaOev a)]ioXo-yrjptevots TCKptatpeadat det. SweSd/cec r]p.iv navra ravra. TotauTTjs rtvds dpa 7]pttv eirt-crrT)iJt7]s det, co KaXe irat, •qv 8’ eyd), ev f] avp/rre-tttcokcv dpta to re Troieiv Kal to eTTtaraadat xP^cfOcll TOVTO), O dv TTOtfj. ^atVCTat, €(f)7]. IIoAAou dpa det, d)$ eotKev, 17/xas XvpoTtotovs detv elvat C Kal Totavr^s rtvos €7Ttarr]p,T]s €7TT]^6Xovs. ev-ravOa yap dy x^P^ V ^o^daa reyvr], x<^P^ de 7] xPa)P'^vrl> dtT]p7]Tat de. rov avrov irept’ 7] yap XvpoTTOtLKr] Kal 7) KiOaptartKT] ttoXv dta~ (/>€perov aAAiyAoiv ovx ovtcos; Yivv€(/)T]. 0u3e p,7]v avXoTTottKTjs y€ dj]Xov on ded[jL€0a’ Kal yap avTT] erepa rotavTT). HvvedoKct. ’AAAa Trpds Oed)v, Ityqv eyco, ei ttjv XoyorrottK7]v rexy7]v ptdOotptev, 440
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be of any worth. For unless we know how to use the gold, we found no advantage in it. Do you not remember ? I asked.
Certainly I do, he said.
Nor, it seems, do we get any advantage from all other knowledge, whether of money-making or medicine or any other that knows how to make things, without knowing how to use the thing made. Is it not so ?
He agreed.
Nor again, if there is a knowledge enabling one to make men immortal, does this, if we lack the knowledge how to use immortality, seem to bring any advantage either, if we are to infer anything from our previous admissions.
On all these points we agreed.
Then the sort of knowledge we require, fair youth, I said, is that in which there happens to be a union of making and knowing how to use the thing made.
Apparently, he said.
So we ought, it seems, to aim at something far other than being lyre-makers or possessing that kind of knowledge. For in this case the art that makes and the art that uses are quite distinct, dealing in separation with the same thing; since there is a wide difference between the art of making lyres and that of harp - playing. Is it not so ?
He agreed.
Nor again, obviously, do we require an art of flutemaking ; for this is another of the same kind.
He assented.
Now in good earnest, I asked, if we were to learn
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apa eanv avrrj, rjv e8et KeKrrjpevovs rjpds evSat-povas etvai; Ovk otpai, ecfrq, eyco, 6 KAetvta? D vnoXaftcdv. Ttvi reKprjpicp, rjv 8* eyco, xprj;
‘Opco, €<^7?, TWO.? XoyOTTOlOVS, Ot TOIS’ l8lOl$ Xoyois, ot? avroi Troiovaiv, ovk errtaravrai ypfjarOaL, doairep ot Xvporroiol Tat? Xvpais, aAAa /cat evravda aAAot SwaTOt yprjcrOai ot? e/cetvot eipydaavro, ot XoyoTroieiv avroi dSvvaror 8t)Aov ovv oti /cat wept Xoyovs x<opl$ y rov iroieiv reyyri Kal rj rov XpfjaBai.
*I/cavov pot Sokcis, ctyqv eyco, reKp^piov Xeyeiv, oti ovx avrr) eanv tj tcov Aoyorroccov reyvY], tjv av KrTjadpevos Tt? ev8atp.cov eirj. Kalroc eya> (ppLrjv evravda ttov (fjavqcreaOai, rrjv emtrrripvqv, rjv 3rj E 7raAat (,7]rovpev. Kal ydp p,oi ot Te dvSpes avroi ot XoyoTTOLot, drav crvyyevoopac avTot?, virepaocfroi, co KAetvta, Sokovolv etvai, Kal avrr) r] rexvr] avrcov BeuTteata ns Kal vi/irjX^. Kal pevroi ovdev Bavpaarov’ can ydp rrjs rcov eircpScov reyvYjs ;90 popiov apiKpco re eKe'ivi]s viroSeecrrepa. rj pev ydp rcov eTTipdcov eyecbv re Kal <f>aXayylcov Kal aKoprricov Kal rcov dXXcov Brjptcov re Kai vdarcov Kr/X-rprl? eanv, rj 8e diKacrrcov re Kal eKK.Xr]aia(jrcdv Kal rdov aAAcov ayXcov ky)Xt)(h.s re Kal napapvBta rvyydvei odcra’ rj aoi, ecftrjv eyed, dXXcos rrcos doKei; Ovk, aAA’ ovreo poi </>alverai, ec/rr], cos av Xeyeis. Hot ovv, ec/rqv eyd), r parrot ped’ dv en; cm Troiav T€xvr]v; ’Eyco pev ovk eimoped, ecf>7]. ’AAA’, fy 8* eyco, epe otpai evprjKevai. Tiva; cc/jt] 6 442
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the art of speech-making, can that be the art we should acquire if we would be happy ?
I for one think not, said Cleinias, interposing.
On what proof do you rely ? I asked.
I see, he said, certain speech-writers who do not know how to use the special arguments composed by themselves, just as lyre-makers in regard to their lyres : in the former case also there are other persons able to use what the makers produced, while being themselves unable to make the written speech. Hence it is clear that in speech likewise there are two distinct arts, one of making and one of using.
I think you give sufficient proof, I said, that this art of the speech-writers cannot be that whose acquisition would make one happy. And yet I fancied that somewhere about this point would appear the knowledge which we have been seeking all this while. For not only do these speech-writers themselves, when I am in their company, impress me as prodigiously clever, Cleinias, but their art itself seems so exalted as to be almost inspired. However, this is not surprising ; for it is a part of the sorcerer’s art, and only slightly inferior to that. The sorcerer’s art is the charming of snakes and tarantulas and scorpions and other beasts and diseases, while the other is just the charming and soothing of juries, assemblies, crowds, and so forth. Or does it strike you differently ? I asked.
No, it appears to me, he replied, to be as you say.
Which way then, said I, shall we turn now ? What kind of art shall we try ?
For my part, he said, I have no suggestion.
Why, I think I have found it myself, I said.
What is it ? said Cleinias.
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B KAecv/as’. *H arparpycKij poi doKel, e^rjv eyd) reyvrj iravros paXXov etvac, rjv dv res Krpadpevos evdalpa)v ecT). Ovk epocye 3okcI. iraJs;
S’ eyd). OrjpevTiKTj res fjde ye earc reyvp avOpd)-tto)v. Ti St) ovv; e(/>rjv eyd). Ovdepla, e^x], rfjs drjpevrcKfjs avrfjs exrl TrXeov earlv xj daov ffxjpevaac Kal yeepdaaadai,' exeecdav Se yetpd)-aa)vrac rovro, o dv 0ppeva)vrac, ov dvvavrac rovrep ypfjadac, aAA’ ol pev Kvvxpyerac Kal ol dAteis rols oi^ottocoIs xrapadcdoaacv, ol S’ av yewperpac Kal ol darpovopoc Kal ol XoycarcKot— C Orjpevrucol ydp elae Kal ovror ov ydp xrocovac rd 3 cayp dp par a eKaaroc rovra)v, aAAa, rd ovra dvevplaKovacv—are ovv yppadai avrols ovk erre-ardpevoc, aAAa Oxjpevaae' povov, irapadiddaac dxprov rols StaAeKrutois KarayprjaOaL avrajv rols tvprp paatv, oaoc ye avredv pr) Travrarraaiv dvdrprol elariv.
Etev, T)v S’ eyd), d> KaXXiare Kal aot/xorare KAeivta* rovro ovreos ^X€L» n/	\ T	\	f if t	v
avv pev ovv’ /cat oc ye arparrjyoi, eepr), ovra) rdv avrov rporrov, erreedav rj ttoXlv reva Oiqpevaa)v-D rac crrparoTTedov, TrapaStSoaat rols iroXcrtKols dvdpaacv’ avrol ydp ovk eirlaravrac yprjaO ac rovrocs, a eOx)pevaav' axjTrep, otpai, ol dprvyo-Orjpac rols dprvyorpd</)ols TrapaStSoacrtv. el odv, Tj 8 os, 8e6pe0a eKetvx^s rfjs reyv^s, vris <3 dv KrTpyiyraL 7] Trocrjcraaa T] uppevuapevx] avrf) Kac exTcar^aerai ypfjadac, Kal y rocavrx] Troitfcrec Tjpds paKaplovs, aXXyv St) riva, ^Tjriyreov dvrl rfjs urparrjycKfjs.
1 i.e. geometers etc. are not to be regarded as mere makers of diagrams, these being only the necessary and 444
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Generalship, I replied, strikes me as the art whose acquisition above all others would make one happy.
I do not think so.
Why not ? I asked.
In a sense, this is an art of hunting men.
What then ? I said.
No part of actual hunting, he replied, covers more than the province of chasing and overcoming ; and when they have overcome the creature they are chasing, they are unable to use it: the huntsmen or the fishermen hand it over to the caterers, and so it is too with the geometers, astronomers, and calculators—for these also are hunters in their way, since they are not in each case diagram-makers, but discover the realities of things 1—and so, not knowing how to use their prey, but only how to hunt, I take it they hand over their discoveries to the dialecticians to use properly, those of them, at least, who are not utter blockheads.
Very good, I said, most handsome and ingenious Cleinias ; and is this really so ?
To be sure it is ; and so, in the same way, with the generals. When they have hunted either a city or an army, they hand it over to the politicians—since they themselves do not know how to use what they have hunted—just as quail-hunters, I suppose, hand over their birds to the quail-keepers. If, therefore, he went on, we are looking for that art which itself shall know how to use what it has acquired either in making or chasing, and if this is the sort that will make us blest, we must reject generalship, he said, and seek out some other.
common machinery for their real business, the discovery of mathematical and other abstract truths.
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E kpi. Tt Aeyets crv, co Sco/cpares, ckcivo to peipaKiov rotavr’ ei/iOeygaro ;
Sn. Ovk oiei, d> KptTCOp;
kpi. Md At’ ov jaevrot. otpat yap avrov e’yco, et ravr9 eiTtev, ovr9 Ev^vS^pou ovre aAAov ovdevos er’ dvdpcuTrov deicrOai els iratSetav.
Sn. ’AAA’ dpa, <3 irpos Aids, p7] d Krtfacmros TjV d ravr cittcvv, eyco Se ov pepvTjpai;
!91	kpi. IIoto? Kr^atTTTros;
2n. ’AAAa pTjv ro ye ev otSa, on ovre Ev0v-drjpos ovre iXiovvoddcvpos rjv d etrrcbv ravra' aAA , <3 daipdvie Kplnov, px] ns rdov Kpeirrdvivv Trapdtv avrd e(/>6eygaro; on yap 7]Kovad ye ravra, ev otSa.
KPI. Nat pd \la, di Ucokpares' raw Kpeirrdvcov pevroi ns epol do Kei, Kai ttoXv ye. aAAa per a rovro eri nva eQr]TT]crare reyvrjv; Kai rjvpere eKelvrjv ovx rjvpere, rjs eveKa etpqreire;
B Sn. noflev, co paKapie, evpopev; aAA’ rjpev irdvv yeXoioi, dtOTrep rd TratSta rd rovs Kopvdovs didjKOvra' del dopeOa eKdorrjv roiv eiriarr'ppdiv adriKa Xpi/jeadai, ai S’ det V7T€%e<f)vyov. rd pev ovv TToXXa rl dv croi Xeyoipi ; em Se S'q tt)V ^aai-XiKrjv eXOdvres reyyrjv koi diacrKOirovpevoi avr^v, et avTTj ei7] 7] tt]V evoaipoviav Trapeyovaa re Kai aTrepya^opevT], evravOa coo’Trep els XaflvpivOov epirecrdvres, oldpevoi 7]8y] ctti reXei eivai, irepi-C Kapifjavres TtaXiv d>cnrep ev dpyfj ttjs ^rYjoeats av-€<pav7]pev ovres Kai rov icrov oeopevoi, ocrovirep ore rd 77pairov eQrjrovpev.
KPI. Heo? 3t] tovto vpiv crvve^Y], di ^cvKpares;
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cm. What is this, Socrates ? Such a pronouncement from that stripling!
soc. You do not believe it is his, Crito ?
cri. I should rather think not. For I am sure, if he spoke thus, he has no need of education from Euthydemus or anyone else.
soc. But then, Heaven help me ! I wonder if it was Ctesippus who said it, and my memory fails me.
cri. Very like Ctesippus !
soc. Well, of this at any rate I am certain, that it was neither Euthydemus nor Dionysodorus who said it. Tell me, mysterious Crito, was it some superior power that was there to speak it ? For that speech I heard, I am sure.
cri. Yes, I promise you,'Socrates : I fancy it was indeed some superior power—very much so. But after that, did you go on looking for a suitable art ? Did you find the one which you had as the object of your search, or not ?
soc. Find it, my good fellow ! No, we were in a most ridiculous state ; like children who run after crested larks, we kept on believing each moment we were just going to catch this or that one of the knowledges, while they as often slipped from our grasp. What need to tell you the story at length ? When we reached the kingly art, and were examining it to see if we had here what provides and produces happiness, at this point we were involved in a labyrinth: when we supposed we had arrived at the end, we twisted about again and found ourselves practically at the beginning of our search, and just as sorely in want as when we first started on it.
cri. How did this happen to you, Socrates ?
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Sft. *Eya> cf>pdaco. eSofe yap dr] rpjLW r] ttoXc-tikt) Kal t) /SacrcXcKT) TeyvT) t] avTT) elvac.
kpi. Tt ovv dtf;
2n. TavTY) tt} TeyyT) ij re oTpaTTjytKT) Kal al aAAac TrapaSiSofac dpyeiv tcov epycov, cov aural SrjpbovpyoL elcrw, cos [lovr) eTuarapbevT) ypfjoOaL. oacficds ovv edoKec rptcv avTT] etvaL, Tjv etyrovpLev, D Kal 7) atria tov dpOcos irpaTTCLV ev rrj ttoXcl, Kal areyvojs /card to A.layyXov lapfletov pLovT) ev tt) TrpvpvT) KaOfjaOaL ttjs vroXecos, TrdvTa Kvflep-vu)ua i<al irdvTcov dp^ovaa irdvra xp-qcaaa Trace lv.
KPI. Ovkovv KaXoos v/ullv edoKec, <3 HooKpares ;
Sn. Su Kpivets, do Kpirajv, edv (3ovXt) aKovew Kal Ta p,eTa ravra aupfldvTa T)p,tv. avOb$ yap 3t) irdXiv ecrKO7Tovp,ev a>Se ira>s’ Qepe, TrdvTOJv dpyovaa T) ^aacXiKT) Te^yr) tI T)p,lv aTrepyd^eTaL E epyov, 7) ovdev; IIdvTcos d^Trov, T)p,els e</>ap,ei' irpos aXXTjXovs. Ou Kal ov dv raura </>abT)s, a> Kpircup;
kpi. uEiycoye.
SO. li ovv av <pai/r)s avTTjs epyov ecvai; coonrep el ae eyd) epcoTCpTjv, rravTiov dpyovoa t) laTpLKi), dv dpyeb, ri epyov irapeyeTac; ov ttjv vylecav cj>alT)s;
kpi. "Eycoye.
Xn. Tl Se; Tj vpceTepa TeyyT) T) y ecopy la, irdvTcov !92 apyovaa, cov apyei, n epyov arrepya^eTab; ov tt)v Tpocf>T)v dv cf)alT)s tt)v ck tt)s yfjs Ttapex^cv T)pcv;
kpi. “Eyuoye.
1 Of. Aesch. Septem, 2 “Whoso at helm of the state keeps watch upon affairs, guiding the tiller without resting his eyelids in sleep.”
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soc. I will tell you. We took the view that the statesman’s and the monarch’s arts were one and the same.
cri. Well, what then ?
soc. To this art, we thought, generalship and the other arts handed over the management of the productions of their own trades, as this one alone knew how to use them. So it seemed clear to us that this was the one we were seeking, and was the cause of right conduct in the state, and precisely as Aeschylus’ line1 expresses it, is seated alone at the helm of the city, steering the whole, commanding the whole, and making the whole useful.
cri. And surely your notion was a good one, Socrates ?
soc. You shall judge of that, Crito, if you care to hear what befell us thereafter. For later on we reconsidered it somewhat in this manner : Look now, does the monarch’s art, that rules over all, produce any effect or not ? Certainly it does, of course, we said to one another. Would you not say so too, Crito ?
cri. I would.
soc. Then what would you say is its effect ? For instance, if I were to ask you whether medicine, in ruling over all that comes under its rule, has any effect to show; would you not say: Yes, health ?
cri. I would.
soc. And what about your art of agriculture ? In ruling over all that comes under its rule, what effect does it produce ? Would you not say that it supplies us with food from the earth ?
cri. I would.
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2X1. Tt 8e; y ^aacXcKy ndvrcov apxovara, Sv apxec, tl aTrepyd^eraL; tacos ov naw y* evnopets.
KPI. Ma rdv Ata, S ^d)Kpares.
2X1. OvBe ydp ypets, co Kptrcov aAAa roaovBe y€ ot(T0a, otl etnep eortv avry yv ypets ^yrovpev, djfieXbpOV avryv 8et etvaL.
kpi. Haw ye.
2X1. Ovkovv dyadov ye tl See yptv avryv napa8i8ovaL;
kpi. ’AvayKy, S XcoKpares.
B 2X1. ’Ayaddv Be ye nov SpoXoyyaapev aAA^Aot? eyd) re Kal HXeLvias ov8ev etvaL aXAo y enbarypyv TLvd.
kpi. Nat, ovtcos eXeyes.
2X1. Ovkovv ra pev dXXa epya, a c/>aly dv tls noXbTLKfjs etvaL—noXXa 8e nov Tavr* dv ely, otov irXovatovs tovs iroXbTas napex^LV Kal eXevdepovs Kal daTaarLaarovs—ndvra Tavra ovre KaKa ovre dyada e^ovy, eSeL Be ao(/)ov$ noLetv Kal emaTypy^ peTa8b86vaLt etnep epeXXev avry etvaL y dxfjeXovad C *re wat ev8alpova$ noLovaa.
kpi. *Eart Tavra’ Tore yovv ovtcos vptv cbpo-Xoyydy, cos erv tovs Xoyovs anyyyebXas.
2X1. ^Ap* ovv y PaaiXLKy aofiovs noLet rovs dv0pd)TTOVs Kal dyaOovs;
kpi. Tt ydp KcoXvei, <3 Hd)Kpares;
2X1. ’AAA’ dpa ndvras Kal ndvra dyadovs; Kal naaav enLarypyv, UKVTOTopbKrjv re Kal t€kto-VLKyv Kal Tas dXXas dndaas, avry y napa8b8ovcrd eanv;
KPI. Ovk otpaL eycoye, (3 Uid)Kpares-
D 2X1. ’AAAa Tcva 8y enLarypyv; tl xpy&dpeOa, 450
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soc. And what of the monarch’s art ? In ruling over all that comes under its rule, what does it produce ? Perhaps you are not quite ready with the answer.
cri. I am not indeed, Socrates.
soc. Nor were we, Crito; yet so much you know, that if this is really the one we are seeking, it must be beneficial.
cri. Certainly.
soc. Then surely it must purvey something good ? cri. Necessarily, Socrates.
soc. And you know we agreed with each other, Cleinias and I, that nothing can be good but some sort of knowledge.
cri. Yes, so you told me.
soc. And it was found that all effects in general that you may ascribe to statesmanship—and a great many of them there must be, presumably, if the citizens are to be made wealthy and free and immune from faction—all these things were neither bad nor good, while this art must make us wise and impart knowledge, if it really was to be the one which benefited us and made us happy.
cri. True: so at all events you agreed then, by your account of the discussion.
soc. Then do you think that kingship makes men wise and good ?
cri. Why not, Socrates ?
soc. But does it make all men good, and in all things ? And is this the art that confers every sort of knowledge—shoe-making and carpentry and so forth ?
cri. No, I think not, Socrates.
soc. Well, what knowledge does it give ? What
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rcov pev yap epycov ov8evos 8eb avrrjv Sypiovpyov dual rcov /iiyre KaKcov pyre dyaOoov, eirbomqpiqv Se TrapaStSovai prj8epiav aXXrjv rj avrrjv eavrqv. Xeycopev 8y ovv, ris irore ecrrw avrrj, fj ri ypT)ao-peda; ftovXeb cfrcopev, co Kpircov, fj aXXovs dyaOovs irob'qcropev ;
kpi. flaw ye.
SQ. Oi ri eaovrai 7]pw dyaffol Kal ri yp'qcrbpob; rj eri Xeycopev, orb aXXovs TroLr/aovcav, oi Se aAAoi e/cecvoc aXXovs; o ti Se ttotc ayadoi elabv, ov8apov E r]pw </>aivovrab, erreifirprep rd epya rd Xeyopeva etvai rrjs TroXbrcKfjs Tjrbpdaapev, aAA’ dr envois ro Xeyopevov 6 Abds KopwOos yiyverab, Kal orrep eXeyov, rov Icrov f]pw ev8eb rj erb irXeovos TTpos ro €b8evab, ris Tror eurtv rj enbar'fyjb'q ckglvt], y 'qpas €v8aipovas TTOb'qcreb;
kpi. Nt? rov ^.ia, <S ^jtoKpares, ds ttoXXtjv ye drropiav, cos cobKev, d^LKCcrOc.
Sn. *Eya>ye ovv Kal avros, <3 Kpcrcov, eTretSiy 3 ev ravry rfj drropia evcTTCTrrcoKT], Traaav 7]8t] (fxvvrjv Tj(f)tebv> 8eopevos row gevobv docmcp Abocr-Kovpcov GTTbKaXovpevos crooarab rjpas, epe re Kal ro pebpaKbOV, eK rrjs rpbKvpias rov Xoyov, Kal Travrl rpoTTtp QTTOv8daab, Kal arrov8dcravras etrb-oetpxt, rt? nor ecrrw rf emarrjfjbrj^ ?)? Tv^ovre? dv koXcos rov eiriXobiTov ftiov 8beX6obpev.
kpi. Ti odv; rfOeXricre rb vpiv €TTb8eb^ab 6 Ev0vS?)pos;
1 Of. Pindar, Nem. Nn.fin. Megara, a colony of Corinth, revolted, and when the Corinthians appealed to the sentiment attaching to Corinthus, the mythical founder of Megara, 452
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use can we make of it ? It is not to be a producer of any of the effects which are neither bad nor good, while it is to confer no other knowledge but itself. Shall we try and say what it is, and what use we shall make of it ? Do you mind if we describe it, Crito, as that whereby we shall make other men good ?
cri. I quite agree.
soc. And in what respect are we going to have these men good, and in what useful ? Or shall we venture to say they are to make others so, and these again others ? In what respect they can possibly be good is nowhere evident to us, since we have discredited all the business commonly called politics, and it is merely a case of the proverbial “Corinthus Divine”1; and, as I was saying, we are equally or even worse at fault as to what that knowledge can be which is to make us happy.
cri. Upon my word, Socrates, you got yourselves there, it seems, into a pretty fix.
soc. So then I myself, Crito, finding I had fallen into this perplexity, began to exclaim at the top of my voice, beseeching the two strangers as though I were calling upon the Heavenly Twins to save us, the lad and myself, from the mighty wave2 of the argument, and to give us the best of their efforts, and this done, to make plain to us what that knowledge can be of which we must get hold if we are to spend the remainder of our lives in a proper way.
cri. Well, did Euthydemus consent to propound anything for you ?
the Megarians drove them off, taunting them with using a “ vain repetition.”
* Lit. “ the big wave that comes in every three.’
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Sn. lid)? yap ov; Kai tfpgard ye, <3 eratpe, iravv peyaXo<[>p6va)s rov Xoyov code'
B	II drepov 817 ae, e<f>i}, <3 Sco/cpare?, ravnjv ryv
emartfpijv, ‘irepl rjv irdXai diropeire, 8t8dfa), r; €7Tt8et^a) eyovra; pa/capte, T[V 8 ’eyd), eari 8e eirl aoi rovro; flaw pev ovv, ecf)i). ’Em8et£ov rolvvv pe vij At*, ec/rrjv eyd>, exovra‘ iroXv yap paov rj pavQdveiv rijXiKovde dvdpa. Oepe St? poi dnoKpivai, ec/rry eariv 6 n eirlaraaai; II aw ye, tfv 8* eyd), Kal iroXXd, crpbKpd ye. ^ApKeZ, e<f)T]. dpf o^v Soxet? otov re rc rd>v dvraiv rovro, o rvyxdvei ov, avrd rovro prj eivai; ’AAAa pa C △/* ovk eycoye. Ovkovv av, et/i'rjs, eirlaraaai n; *Eya)ye. Ovkovv eTTiar^pcov el, eirrep erri-araaai; flaw ye, rovrov ye avrov. Ovdev diat^epei' aAA* ovk avdyKY] ae ex^i rravra errlara-aGai emarripovd ye ovra; Md At’, e^v eyd)' eirel iroXXd dXX* ovk eidarapai. Ovkovv ei ri prj eirlaraaai, ovk eiriar^poov el. *]&Ketvov ye, d) <f>lXe, djv 8* eyd). *Httov ovv ri, e</>i], ovk eiriarypcov el; dpri 8e eiriartfpayv e(/>i]a9a eivai' D /cat ovra) rvyxdvei? <3v avros ovros, os el, Kal
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soc. Why, certainly; and he began his discourse, my good friend, in this very lofty-minded fashion :
Would you rather, Socrates, that I instructed you as to this knowledge which has baffled you all this while, or propound that you have it ?
O gifted sir, I exclaimed, and have you the power to do this ?
Certainly I have, he replied.
Then for Heaven’s sake, I cried, propound that I have itI This will be much easier than learning for a man of my age.
Come then, answer me this, he said: Do you know anything ?
Yes, indeed, I replied, and many things, though trifles.
That is enough, he said; now do you think it possible that anything that is should not be just that which it actually is ?
On my soul, not I.
Now you, he said, know something ?
Ido.
Then you are knowing, if you really know ?
Certainly, in just that something.
That makes no difference; you are not under a necessity of knowing everything, if you are knowing ?
No, to be sure, I replied ; for there are many other things which I do not know.
Then if you do not know something, you are not knowing ?
Not in that thing, my dear sir, I replied.
Are you therefore any the less unknowing ? Just now you said you were knowing ; so here you are, actually the very man that you are, and again,
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av irdXiv ovk et, Kara ravra apia. Eiey, rjv 8 eyd), Eu^vS^c’ rd ydp Xeydpievov, KaXd 8y iravra Xeyeis* ttcos ovv eTTiorapai eKetvqv rrp> emorijpTjv, r/v e&provpiev; d)S 8y rovro advvarov eon rd avrd etvai re Kai pvq‘ eiTtep ev eidorapai, diravra e^rlorapai* ov ydp dv eir/v emor'qpa)v re Kai dveTTiarripcov apa* eirei 8e travra emoTa/xai, KaK€Wi)v 8rj rrjv eiriarr)pvr]v e^ar apa ovra)S Xeyeis, Kai rovro eon rd oo^dv;
E Auro? oavrdv ye 8tj egeXeyyeis, <3 Sco/cpare?.
Ti 8e, rjv 8* eyd), <3 Ev^vS^/ie, ov ov 7reirov0as rovro rd avrd TrdSos; . eyd) ydp roi pier a oov dnovv dv Trdoycuv Kai pierd kiovvoo8d)pov rov8e, (fdX'qs KetfraXrjs, ovk dv naw dyavaKrolrjv. etire poi, o</)d) ovyi rd piev eirlorao0ov raw ovraw, rd 8e ovk €7riorao0ov; "H/aora ye, ftyr), di %d)Kpares, 6 Aiovvo68a)poS' !!<£>$■ Xeyerov; etfrqv eyd)‘ aAA* ov8ev apa emoraodov; Kai pidXa, rj 8* o?. 94 IJavT’ dpa, ecl>T)v eyd), eirtoraoOov, eTreid^Ttep Kai dnovv; Ildvr’, efay Kai ov ye irpos, eivrep Kai ev eTTioraoai, Trdvra eirtoraoai. Zev, ec/i'qv eyd>, d)s Oavpiaordv Xeyeis Kai dyaOdv pieya 7recf)dv0ai. piaiv Kai oi aAAoi irdvres dv0po)Troi rravr emoravrai, 7) ovoev; Ov yap orprrov, opr), rd piev cTTioravrai, rd 8* ovk evdoravrai, Kai eioiv dpa eirior^poves re Kai dvevTior^poves-456
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not that man, in regard to the same matter and at the same time!
Admitted, Euthydemus, I said : as the saying goes, “ well said whate’er you say.” How therefore do I know that knowledge which we were seeking ? Since forsooth it is impossible for the same thing to be so and not be so; by knowing one thing I know all;—for I could not be at once both knowing and unknowing;—and as I know everything I have that knowledge to boot: is that your line of argument ? Is this your wisdom ?
Yes, you see, Socrates, he said, your own words refute you.
Well, but, Euthydemus, I continued, are you not in the same plight ? I assure you, so long as I had you and this dear fellow Dionysodorus to share my lot, however hard, I should have nothing to complain of. Tell me, you both know some existent things, of course, and others you do not ?
By no means, Socrates, said Dionysodorus.
How do you mean ? I asked: do you then not know anything ?
Oh yes, we do, he said.
So you know everything, I asked, since you know anything ?
Everything, he replied ; yes, and you too, if you know one thing, know all.
Good Heavens, I cried, what a wonderful statement ! What a great blessing to boast of! And the rest of mankind, do they know everything or nothing ?
Surely, he said, they cannot know some things and not others, and so be at once knowing and unknowing.
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’AAAa Tt; ^v 8* eyd). Tldvres, dj 8 ds, Trdvra emaravrat, ewrep /cat ev. vpds nov 0€U)V, B rjv 8* eyd), d) Siovvcrodcopc’ 8rjXoi ydp pol earov rj8rj 'on avrovda^erov, Kal pdXis vpds irpovKaXe-aaprjv a77ov3a£etv avrd) rep dvn Trdvra erdura-a0ov; olov reKroviKrjv Kal aKvriKTjv; Haw y’, e^. *H /cat vevpoppatfaeiv 8vvard) earov; Kat vat pa Sia Karrveiv, ec/iX). TH /cat rd roiavra, rovs dare pas, drroaoi dial, Kal rrjv dppov; II dw ye, rj 8 os' eir* ovk dv otet dpoXoyrjaai Tjpds;
Kat o Kr7?crt777TO? viroXafldw' IIpos Sids, C Siovva68a)p€, reKptfpiov rl poi rovriov eTTidel^arov rotovSe, dp eiaopai, on dArjOri Xeyerov. Tt emSet^a/;	OiaOa HvOvd-qpov, orroaovs
ddovras eyei, Kal 6 Rvdvdrjpos, ottocovs av;
Ovk e^apKei aoi, e<f>r], aKovaai, dri Ttdvra CTTiarapeOa;
M.Y]8apd)S, 8* os, aAAa rovro en rjpiv povov eiirarov Kal eTTidel^arov, on dXr]07j Xeyerov Kal edv eiTTTjrov, OTroaovs CKarepos e^ei vpa>v, Kal (ftalvTjaOe yvdvres rjpcov apiOpijaavnov, ij8i) Treiao-pe0a vpiv Kal raXXa.
D 'Hyov/xe'vco odv aKioimadai ovk r^OeXer^v, aAA* (vpoXoyrjadrrjv rravra xp'qpara eTTiaraadat, Kaff ev eKaarov epconopevoi vtto Hr^aiTTTrov.	6 ydp
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But what then ? I asked.
All men, he replied, know all things, if they know one.
In the name of goodness, Dionysodorus, I said— for now I can see both of you are serious ; before, I could hardly prevail on you to be so—do you yourselves really know everything ? Carpentry, for instance, and shoe-making ?
Certainly, he said.
And you are good hands at leather-stitching ?
Why yes, in faith, and cobbling, he said.
And are you good also at such things as counting the stars, and the sand ?
Certainly, he said : can you think we would not admit that also ?
Here Ctesippus broke in : Be so good, Dionysodorus, he said, as to place some such evidence before me as will convince me that what you say is true.
What shall I put forward ? he asked.
Do you know how many teeth Euthydemus has, and does Euthydemus know how many you have ?
Are you not content, he rejoined, to be told that we know everything ?
No, do not say that, he replied : only tell us this one thing more, and propound to us that you speak the truth. Then, if you tell us how many teeth each of you has, and you are found by our counting to have known it, we shall believe you thenceforth in everything else likewise.
Well, as they supposed we were making fun of them, they would not do it: only they agreed that they knew all subjects, when questioned on them, one after the other, by Ctesippus; who, before he
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KrYjOblrtTOS TTCtVU dirapaKaXvTrrcos ov8ev O TI ovk Tjpcora reXevrcbv, Kal ra a’loybora, el emoral-oGyjv' rcb Se dv8pebdrara dpdoe prpv rots epcorr)-paocv, dpoXoyovvres el8evab, cborrep ot Kairpob c t \ x \ t / tn/	«/»«
ot TTpos TTjV TTArpyriv opooe couovpevob, coot eycoye Kal avrds, co Kplrcov, vrd dmorlas r/vayKaaO-pv reXevrcdv epeodab [rdv Ev^vS^ov],1 el Kal dpyet-E odab emorabro 6 Abovvod8copos' 6 8e, Haw, €</>?]• Ov 8t)ttov, yv S’ eyd), Kal es payalpas ye Kv^borav Kal Im rpoyov 8bveto0ab tyjXlkovtos cov, ovrco TToppco oocpLas 7]Keb$; {Jvoev, ecpr], o n ov. Horepov 8e, t^v 8* eyed, rravTa vvv pbovov eTucrracrOov Kal del; ■ Kat del, ecfyp. Kat ore irab8la 'qaT'qv Kal evdv? yevopbevob TjTrlaTaoOe; Ilavra, ec^arr/v dp,a apbc^orepco.
95 Kat r/pbbv pcev dnbcrrov e8oKeb rd irpaypba etvav* c S’ ILvOvdrjpbos, ’Amore bg’, €</>?}, co ^coKpares; nA'jjp y* orb, <T)V S’>8 eyd), cIkos vp,a$ eorl oocf>ovs elvab. ’AAA’ T)v, ec/>-q, eded^orjs p>ob airoKplveodab, eycb enbdel^co Kal oe ravra rd Oavpbaora opboXo-yovvra. ’AAAa pb'qv, S’ eydo, r[8bora ravra e^eXeyyopbab. el ydp rob XeX'qOa dpavrov oofios cov, ov Se rovro em8el£eb? cos Trdvra emorapab \ ’i f f	ef	?
Kac aec, rb pebL,ov eppabov avrov av evpobpb ev navrl rep fllcp;
'AlTOKplvOV 8r],	€c/)7J.	aTTOKpbVOVpeVOV
1 rbv Ev9v8-q/j.op seel. Hermann.
*	8’ add. Cornarius.
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had done with them, asked them if they knew every kind of thing, even the most unseemly, without the least reserve; while they most valiantly encountered his questions, agreeing that they had the knowledge in each case, like boars when driven up to face the spears : so that I for my part, Crito, became quite incredulous,and had to ask in the end if Dionysodorus knew also how to dance. To which he replied: Certainly.
I do not suppose, I said, that you have attained such a degree of skill as to do sword-dancing, or be whirled about on a wheel, at your time of life ?
There is nothing, he said, that I cannot do.
Then tell me, I went on, do you know everything at present only, or for ever ?
For ever too, he said.
'And when you were children, and were just born, you knew ?
Everything, they both replied together.
Now, to us the thing seemed incredible : then Euthydemus said : You do not believe it, Socrates ?
I will only say, I replied, that you must indeed be clever.
Why, he said, if you will consent to answer me, I will propound that you too admit these surprising facts.
Oh, I am only too glad, I replied, to be refuted in the matter. For if I am not aware of my own cleverness, and you are going to show me that I know everything always, what greater stroke of luck than this could befall me in all my living days ?
Then answer me, he said.
Ask : I am ready to answ’er.
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B epdyra. 9Ap* ovv, €</>ri, co Scozcpare?, eTTCOTr/pcoTV rov el rf ov; ’'Eycoye. Horepov ovv co eTTLOTripcaw ei, tovto) koI eTrZaraaat, 7} aAAcp Tip; 'Qi em-UTTipivv. otpcac ydp ae tt/v ifjvyrjv Aeyecv* r/ ov tovto Xeyecs; Ovk accrxyvr], ecf)-q, co Sco/cpare?; eparrtopcevos avTepayras; Etev, T}V S’ eyco* aAAa ttojs Trocar; ovra) ydp ttoltjoo), 6tto)s dv (TV KeXeVTjS. OTav per] et’Sco o rt epajTas, KeXevecs pee dp,a)$ aTTOKpLveoOac, aAAa per] eiravepeaOai; 'YiroXapc-C ftdvecs yap d^rrov ti, &/)?), d Aeyco; "Eycoye, rjv 8’ eyd). lip OS' TOVTO TOCVVV aTTOKpLVOV, O VTTO-Xapcftavecs. TZ ovv, e(/yr]V, dv erv pcev dXXrj epaiTas dcavoovpcevos, eyd) de aXAp VTToXd/dco, errecTa irpos tovto dvroKpcvcopcac, egapKec croc, edv pcrjdev Trpds 6770? aTTOKpcvcopcac; *EjUotye, 19 S’ o?* ov pcevroc croc ye, co? eyrppcac. Ov tocvvv ped Aca cltto-Kpcvovpcac, rjv S’ eyd), TrpoTepov, itpev dv TrvOcopcac. Ovk airoKpevfi, e<f>7], Trpo? a dv del V’TToXapcfldv'flS, D otc €%cov (/rXvapecs Kal ap^acdrepos el tov Sc'ovtos.
Kaycb eyvuyv avrov otc pcoc xa^e'JTa^vot $ta“ areAAovrc ra Xeydpceva, ftovXdpcevds pee Oyjpevarac ra dvdpcaTa TrepccrT^aas. dvepcvTjadTjv ovv tov Kdwov, otl pcoc KaKecvos yaXeTTacvec eKacrTOTe, OTav avrtp per] vttccko), eTrecrd pcov ^ttov cttc-462
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Well then, Socrates, he asked, have you knowledge of something, or not ?
I have.
And tell me, do you know with that whereby you have knowledge, or with something else ?
With that whereby I have knowledge : I think you mean the soul, or is not that your meaning ?
Are you not ashamed, Socrates, he said, to ask a question on your side when you are being questioned ?
Very well, I said i but how am I to proceed ? I will do just as you bid me. When I cannot tell what you are asking, is it your order that I answer all the same, without asking a question upon it ?
Why, he replied, you surely conceive some meaning in what I say ?
I do, I replied.
Answer then to the meaning you conceive to be
in my words.	.
Well, I said, if you ask a question with a dinerent meaning in your mind from that which I conceive, and I answer to the latter, are you content I should answer nothing to the point ?
For my part, he replied, I shall be content *. you, however, will not, so far as I can see.
Then I declare I shall not answer, I said, before
I get it right.
You refuse to answer, he said, to the meaning1 you conceive in each case, because you will go on drivelling, you hopeless old dotard !
Here I perceived he was annoyed with me for distinguishing between the phrases used, when he wanted to entrap me in his verbal snares. So I remembered Connus, how he too is annoyed with me whenever I do not give in to him, with the
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peXevrai d)$ djxaOovs ovro$' errel 8e ovv dievevorjpTjv Kal rrapd tovtov <f>oirdv, (Lrjdrjv Setv VTret/cetv, /Xi) pe OKaiov riyrjcrdpevos (/)olty]tt]V pr) Trpoa-Se^otTO. €Lirov ovv ’AAA’ et 8o/cet trot, Ev^vSij/xe, E OVTO) TTOLCLV, TTOLT]TeOV CTV ydp TTaVTCOS TTOV KoX~ Xlov eTrloTaaat diaXeyeoOai, 7} eyto, Te%vr)v e%a)v iftuorov dvOpcottov epd>ra ovv ttoXcv e$ dp%rjs.
’ArroKplvov 8^, €<£77, ttoXiv, Trorepov errtcrraGal rep a eTTicrraaai, rj ov; >,^iya)ye, e<f>7]v, rxj ye i/jvxfj. ;96 Ovros- av, e<^7], TTpocraTTOKplvcTOL tols epcora)-pevots. ov ydp eycoye epcordo orcp, aAA* el em(rraaal T(p. IIAeov aft, etfrrjv eyo), tov 3covtos oTTeKpcvdpLTjv vtto oTTat^evcTLas' aAAa crvy-ylyvaxTKe p,ot,’ d.TTOKpivovp,ai, ydp t]8t) azrAaij oti eTrloTapal r<p a €TTloTap,at. Udrepov, 8* <fc, to) avroj tovto) y* del, t] earc p,ev ore tovto), ecrri 8e ore erepcp; *Aec, drav eTrlara^at,, yv 8* eyd), Tovrcp. Ovk ad, d^yrj, Travaei Trapa^deyydpevos; B *AAA* ottcds pvq rt rjpas crfiaXei rd del tovto.
Ovkovv TjpLas ye, ecfyr), aAA’ eiTrep, ae. aAA’ aTTOKplvov del rovrco eirlorracrai,; *Ael, ^v 8* eyd), eTreidrj Set a^eAetv to orav. Ovkovv del p,ev rovrcp eTtlcrraaar del 8* €Tn,ardp,evos Trorepov 4i64i
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result that he now takes less trouble over me as being a stupid person. So being minded to take lessons from this new teacher, I decided that I had better give in, lest he should take me for a blockhead and not admit me to his classes. So I said : Well, if you think fit, Euthydemus, to proceed thus, we must do so ; in any case I suppose you understand debating better than I do—you are versed in the method, and I am but a layman. Begin your questions, then, over again.
Now, answer me once more, he said : do you know what you know by means of something, or not ?
I do, I replied ; by means of my soul.
There he is again, he said, answering more than he is asked. For I am not asking what the means is, but only whether you know by some means.
Yes, I did again answer more than I ought, I said, through lack of education. But forgive me, and I will now simply reply that I know what I know by some means.
By one and the same means always, he asked, or sometimes by one and sometimes by another ?
Always, whenever I know, I replied, it is by this means.
There again, he cried, you really must stop adding these qualifications.
But I am so afraid this word “ always ” may bring us to grief.
Not us, he rejoined, but, if anyone, you. Now answer: do you know by this means always ?
Always, I replied, since I must withdraw the “ whenever.”
Then you always know by this means : that being
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Ta /xep tovto) eirlaraaai co errlcrraaai, ra 8* dXXco, rj tovto) iravra; T ovreo, ecfov eyd), diravra, a y* >/	v / e	t 5*
€1TiaTa[J,ai. 1OVT CKCIVO, etpi]' TjKei TO aVTO 7Tapd</)0€yn,a. *AAA* a^atpa), etfrrjv eyd), to a y eirlarap,ai. ’AAAa p-i/Se ev, e<fyrj, d^eXrjS' ov-C 8ev ydp aov 8eop,ai. aAAa p,oi diroKpivai' 8vvaio dv diravra eirtaraaOai, el pvr) iravra eiriaraio; lepas yap av en), rjv o eyo). Kat os eiire' UpoarlOet rolvvv rfir] 6 ti fiovXei' diravra ydp dpioXoye is errlaraudaL. *EotKa, e<f)T)v eyd), erre^riTTep ye ov8epdav eyei. 8vvap,w to a emcrra/xai, iravra 8e eirtcrrapLai.. Ovkovv Kal del d>puoX6yr]Kas eirtaraaOac tovto), d) eidaraaai,, eire orav eirlcmp evre oireos ftovXeiv del ydp d)[JboX6yi]Kas eirtaTaadai. Kal dp,a iravra 8fjXov D odv, on Kal irats d)V ijirlaro), Kal or eylyvov,
Kal or* €</>vov' Kal irplv avros yeveadai, Kal
irplv ovpavdv Kal yrjv yevecrOai, rjirlcrro) diravra, eiirep del eirlaratrac. Kal val p,d /Xia, et/yrj, avros del eiricrr^aei, Kal diravra, dv eyd) ftovXa>iaai.
’AAAa flovX’T]0elrqs, ^v S’ eyd), d) iroXvTLp,i]T€ EivBvdijfJLe, el 8i) ra> ovre dXrjOij Xeyeis^ aAA’ ov aoi irdvv iriarevo) iKavcp etvai, el p.'q aoi avp,-^ovXrjOelr) 6 a8eX(/>6s aov ovroal Xiovva68o)pos' ovro) rdya dv. eiirerov 8e /M)i, ^v 8' eyd)* 466
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the case, do you know some things by this means of knowing, and some things by another means, or everything by this ?
Everything by this, I replied; everything, that is, that I know.
There it comes again, he cried; the same qualification!	„
Well, I withdraw my “ that is, that I know.
No, do not withdraw a single word, he said : I ask you for no concession. Only answer me : could you know all things if you did not know everything ?
It would be most surprising, I said.
Then he went on : You may therefore add on now whatever you please : for you admit that you know all things.	.	<t
It seems I do, I replied, seeing that my that 1 know ” has no force, and I know everything.
Now you have also admitted that you know always by the means whereby you know, whenever you know—or however you like to put it. For you have admitted that you always know and, at the same time, everything. Hence it is clear that even as a child you knew, both when you were being born and when you were being conceived: and before you yourself came into being or heaven and earth existed, you knew all things, since you always know. Yes, and I declare, he said, you yourself will always know all things, if it be my pleasure.
Oh, pray let it be your pleasure, I replied, most worshipful Euthydemus, if what you say is really true. Only I do not quite trust in your efficacy, if your pleasure is not to be also that of your brother here, Dionysodorus: if it is, you will probably prevail. And tell me, I went on, since I cannot
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E ra p,ev yap aAAa ovk eyaj vpiiv ttcos dpLc^Lcrftyroiyv, ovtivs els croi/dav TeparddBeaiv dvOpdiirois, ottcos ov rravra eTrluTapiai, eireiBy vpieis (f>are’ ra Se TOiaSe ttcvs </>d> emcrTacrOai, EvOvBypie, cos ot ayaOoi dvBpes clBikoI eicn; ^epe eiire, tovto G7ncrTa[iac y ovk eirlcrTapiai; ’EmcrracTai pievroi, €(/>rj. Tl; yv S* eyd>. "Otl ovk aBiKol claw ot dyaOol. Haru ye, yv S’ eyco, TraAai’ aAA’ J97 ov tovto epayrar aAA’ cos aBiKol claw ot dyaOol, ttov eyd) tovto epiaOov; OvBapiov, e<j>y d Aiovvcrd-Bcopos. Ovk apa errlaTapiai, ec^yv, tovto eyd). kia^Oelpeis, e(/>y, tov Xoyov, 6 EvOvBypios irpos tov AiovvcrdBcopov, Kal t^avyaeTai ovtocji ovk eirurrdpievos, Kal erriarypicDv dpia dv Kal dv-€1TL(yTT]pL(W.	KO.I O AlOPUCToScupO? ^pvOplaCTCV.
’AAAa (TV, ^v S’ eyco, ttco? Xeyeis, d) EvOvBypte;
B ov Bokcl ctol opOa>s dBeXtfios Xeyeiv 6 iravTa eiBcos; ’ASeA^o? ydp, €(f>r], eyd> eipii EvOvBypiov, ra^v viroXaftdjv 6 /XiovvcroBcvpos; Kayd) eiirov, ^Eaaov, di 9yaOe, ecos dv EvOvBypids pie BiBd^y, d>s eirl-crrapiai tovs dyaOovs avBpas oti aBiKol eiai, Kal pLy pioi (fiOovyays tov piaOypiaTOS. ^evyeis, eifty, co EdiKpaTes, d AiovvaoBajpos, /cat ovk eOeXeis diroKplvecrOai. Elkotcos y’, eiirov eydr yTTatv ydp C tipA Kal tov erepov vpicov, dtcrre ttoXXov Bea) piy ov Bvo ye <f>evyeiv. ttoXv ydp irov eipii /avXd-repos tov ‘Hpa/cAeovs, 6? ov% olds re fy rrj re vBpa Biap.dyeaOai, ao^iarpla ovay Kal Bid ryv 468
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hope in a general way to dispute the statement that I know everything with persons so prodigiously clever—since it is your statement—how am I to say I know certain things, Euthydemus; for instance, that good men are unjust ? Come, tell me, do I know this or not ?
You know it certainly, he said.
What ? I said.
That the good are not unjust.
Quite so, I said : I knew that all the time ; but that is not what I ask : tell me, where did I learn that the good are unjust ?
Nowhere, said Dionysodorus.
Then I do not know this, I said.
You are spoiling the argument, said Euthydemus to Dionysodorus, and we shall find that this fellow does not know, and is at once both knowing and unknowing.
At this Dionysodorus reddened. But you, I said, what do you mean, Euthydemus. Do you find that your brother, who knows everything, has not spoken aright ?
I a brother of Euthydemus ? quickly interposed Dionysodorus.
Whereupon I said : Let me alone, good sir, till Euthydemus has taught me that I know that good men are unjust, and do not grudge me this lesson.
You are running away, Socrates, said Dionysodorus ; you refuse to answer.
Yes, and with good reason, 1 said : for I am weaker than either one of you, so I have no scruple about running away from the two together. You see, I am sadly inferior to Hercules, who was no match for the hydra—that she-professor who was
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aotjdav dvielar], el plav Kecf>aXriv rov Xoyov ns aTTorepoi, rroXXas dvrl rfjs ptas, Kal KapKivcp nvl ere pep ao^iaTT/, ck 0aXdrrrjs dcfiiypevcp, vecvarl, poi 8okciv, KaraTTeTrXevKorr 6s eireidr] avrov eXuvrei ovreos eK rov err* dpiarepa Xeycnv Kal Sa/cvcov, rdv 'IdXecov rdv a8eX</)i8ovv florjddv D eireKaXeaaro, 6 8e avrco iKavcbs e^o^rjaev. 6 8* epos ToAcojs- [Harpo/rA^s]1 et eAflot, irXeov dv 0arepov Troirpreiev.
9 ArroKpivai 8?/, et/rr] 6 Aiovvaddcopos, dirdre aoi ravra vpvrjrai' rrdrepov 6 ’loAecu? rov 'Hpa-kXcovs paXXov T)V adeX(f)i6ovs y ads; Kpdnarov rolwv poi, c3 AiovucroSajpe, rp> 8* eya>, aTTOKplva-a0al aoi. ov ydp py dvfjs epcorcbv, ayeddv n eycb rovr ev oida, </>0ovcbv Kal diaKcoXvcov, iva prj bidder) pe ^t>0v3ppos eKeivo rd aoc/tov. ’Atto-Kplvov dr), e(/)p.	'ArroKpivopai drp clttov, on
rov 'HpatfAeovs ^v o *I6Aecos aSeA^iSovs, epos E 8’, cbs dpol doKei, ov8’ oTTCoariovv. ov ydp TLarpoKXrjs yv avrcp rrarxip, 6 epos d8eXfids, aAAa Trapar-X^aiov pev rovvopa 'Ic^ikXtjs, 6 'Hpa-kXcovs ddeXc/)ds. UarpoKXfjs 8e, rj 8’ 6s, ads; Ilavu y\ ecfivjv eycb, opopyrpios ye, ov pevroi dpoirdrpios.	’ASeA^oj apa ean aoi Kal ovk
adeXc/tos. Ovp( dporrarpids ye, co fteXnare, et/)pv‘ eKeivov pev ydp XaLpeSrjpos rjv Trarrjp, epos 8e Tid)cf>povtaKOS. Harrip 8e fy, ^icoc/>povlaKOs Kal \aipe8ripos; II aw y , ec/yqv 6 pev ye epos, 98 o 8e eKeivov. Ovkovv, 8’ 6s, erepos fy \aipe-
1	HarpoKXvjs seel. Heindorf.
1	i.e. any kinsman or helper I might summon would only add to the number of your victims.
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so clever that she sent forth many heads of debate in place of each one that was cut off; nor for another sort of crab-professor from the sea— freshly, I fancy, arrived on shore; and, when the hero was so bothered with its leftward barks and bites, he summoned his nephew lolaus to the rescue, and he brought him effective relief. But if my lolaus were to come, he would do more harm than good.1
Well, answer this, said Dionysodorus, now you have done your descanting: Was lolaus more Hercules’ nephew than yours ?
I see I had best answer you, Dionysodorus, I said. For you will never cease putting questions— I think I may say I am sure of this—in a grudging, obstructing spirit, so that Euthydemus may not teach me that bit of cleverness.
Then answer, he said.
Well, I answer, I said, that lolaus was Hercules’ nephew, but not mine, so far as I can see, in any way whatever. For Patrocles, my brother, was not his father ; only Hercules’ brother Iphicles had a name somewhat similar to his.
And Patrocles, he said, is your brother ?
Certainly, I said : that is, by the same mother, but not by the same father.
Then he is your brother and not your brother.
Not by the same father, worthy sir, I replied. His father was Chaeredemus, mine Sophroniscus.
So Sophroniscus and Chaeredemus, he said, were “ father ” ?
Certainly, I said: the former mine, the latter his.
Then surely, he went on, Chaeredemus was other than “ father ” ?
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Sypos rov irarpds; Tov/xov y’> e^yv eyd).

ovv rraryp yv erepos obv irarpds; y crv el 6 avros rep XcOcp; AeSoi/ca pev eyovy', ecfryv, py </>avdb vird aov 6 avros' ov pevroc poc Sokov. Ovkovv erepos el, c<f>y, rov Xcdov; "Erepos pevroi,. “AXXo n ovv erepos, y 8’ os, obv XIOov ov XlOos el; Kal erepos a>v ypvcrov ov xpvads el; ’'Ecm ravra. Ovkovv Kal 6 XacpeSypos, c</>y, erepos ovv irarpds B ovk av rraryp ecy. “Eoucev, yv 8’ eyco, ov iraryp elvac. Ei yap Syrov, c^y, rraryp ecrrcv 6 Xai-peSypos, viroXaftovv 6 EvdvSypos, iraXcv av 6 %oo(/)povc(rKos erepos ovv irarpds ov iraryp ecrrcv, dbare crv, d) Hd)Kpares, dirdrovp el.
Kai o Krycrc'rnros eKSegdpevos, *0 8e vperepos, €(/>y, a^ iraryp ov ravra ravra TreirovOev; erepos earre rovpov irarpos; IIoAAov y’, c</>y, Sec, 6 l&vOvSypos. *AXXd, y 8’ os, d avros; *0 avros pevroc. Ovk dv crvpflovXocpyv. aAAa irorepov, C <3 RvOvSype, epos povos carl iraryp y Kal rovv dXXovv avOpdvirovv; Kai raw dXXovv, e<J>y y ocec rov avrov irarepa ovra ov irarepa elvac; ’'Q.cpyv oyra, e<py o r^ryaciriros. 1c oe; y o os' ypvaov ovra py xPva°v ^evat; y dvdpovirov ovra py dvOpcvTTOv; Mi) yap, e</>y 6 ^Lryaciriros, dv Ev0v~
1 Of. Gorgias, 494 a, where “the life of a stone ” is given as a proverbial example of a life without pleasure or pain. 472
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Than mine, at any rate, I said.
Why then, he was father while being other than father. Or are you the same as “ the stone ” ?1
I fear you may prove that of me, I said, though I do not feel like it.
Then are you other than the stone ?
Other, I must say.
Then of course, he went on, if you are other than stone, you are not stone ? And if you are other than gold, you are not gold ?
Quite so.
Hence Chaeredemus, he said, being other than father, cannot be “ father.”
It seems, I said, that he is not a father.
No, for I presume, interposed Euthydemus, that if Chaeredemus is a father Sophroniscus in his turn, being other than a father, is not a father; so that you, Socrates, are fatherless.
Here Ctesippus took it up, observing: And your father too, is he not in just the same plight ? Is he other than my father ?
Not in the slightest, said Euthydemus.
What, asked the other, is he the same ?
The same, to be sure.
I should not like to think he was: but tell me, Euthydemus, is he my father only, or everybody else’s too ?
Everybody else’s too, he replied; or do you suppose that the same man, being a father, can be no father ?
I did suppose so, said Ctesippus.
Well, said the other, and that a thing being gold could be not gold ? Or being a man, not man ?
Perhaps, Euthydemus, said Ctesippus, you are
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3t]/z€, to Xeydpevov, ov Xlvov Xtvcp avvairreis’ 8eivdv yap Xeyeis rrpaypa, el d ads 7raryp Trdvrwv earl Traryp. ’AAA’ eanv, ecf>y. TLdrepov dv~ OpCOTTOJV; y 8’ OS' O J&TyatfTTTOS, 7) Kal LTTTTCOV; P y Kal rcov aXXcov Travnov £cocov;	II dvrcov, ec/)y.
TH /cat pyryp y pyryp; Kai 17 pyryp ye. Kai rcov eyivcov apa, ecpy, y ay	/z-Tjr^p ean rcov
3aXarncov. Kai y ay y , efry. Kai av dpa d8eX<f)ds et rwv kco/3iwv Kal Kvvaplcov Kal XOI,PL~ 8lcov. Kai ydp av, €cf>y. Kairpos1 dpa aoi rraryp ean Kal kvcov. Kai ydp aoi, e</>y.
Avri/ca 8e ye, y 8* os 6 Aiovvoo8a>pos, dv pioi diroKplvT], di KryaiTTire, dpioXoyyaeis ravra. elne ydp p,oi, ean aoi kvcvv; Kai p,dXa irovTjpos, e</>7] E o KryaiTTTTOS.	"Eorrw ovv avrcp Kvvldia; Kai
p,dX, e</>7], erepa roiavra. Ovkovv Traryp eanv avrcov d kvcov; *}Ly(oye roi etdov, e</>7], avrov oyevovra ryv Kvva. TI ovv; ov ads eanv d kvcov; Ilavv y\ e^>y. Ovkovv Ttaryp d>v ads eanv, ware ads rraryp ylyverai d kvwv Kal av Kvvaplwv ddeXcfids;
Kai avdis rayv VTroXafldiv d Aiovvaddwpos, iva p,y Trpdrepdv n eiTroi o KryaiirTros, Kai en ye p.01 piKpdv, e</>y, diroKpivai' rvirreis rov Kvva
1 Kairpos Badham: Kal irpoi mss.
1 i.e. treating two different things as the same.
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knotting flax with cotton,1 as they say : for it is a strange result that you state, if your father is father of all.
He is, though, was the reply.
Of all men, do you mean ? asked Ctesippus, or of horses too, and all other animals ?
Of all, he said.
And is your mother a mother in the same way ?
My mother too.
And is your mother a mother of sea-urchins ?
Yes, and yours is also, he replied.
So then you are a brother of the gudgeons and whelps and porkers.
Yes, and so are you, he said.
Then your father is a boar and a dog.
And so is yours, he said.
Yes, said Dionysodorus, and it will take you but a moment, if you will answer me, Ctesippus, to acknowledge all this. Just tell me, have you a dog ?
Yes, a real rogue, said Ctesippus.
Has he got puppies ?
Yes, a set of rogues like him.
Then is the dog their father ?
Yes, indeed ; I saw him with my own eyes covering the bitch.
Well now, is not the dog yours ?
Certainly, he said.
Thus he is a father, and yours, and accordingly the dog turns out to be your father, and you a brother of whelps.
Hereupon Dionysodorus struck in again quickly, lest Ctesippus should get a word in before him: Answer me just one more little point: do you beat this dog ?
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rovrov; Kal 6 KrpaiirTros yeXaaas, Nt) rovs Oeovs, eepp' ov yap dvvapai ere. Ovkovv rov )9 aavrov -narepa, eeprj, rvirreis. IIoAv pevroi, €$??,
SiKaidrepov rov vperepov irarepa rvTrroipi, d ri paOdiv aoepovs vieis ovreos eepvoev. aAA’ ttov, co Ev0v8ppe, eepp 6 Kryaimros, ttoAA’ dyaOd dird rrjs vper epas aocplas ravrps diroXeXavKev 6 irarpp 6 vper epos re Kai 6 raw Kwidleov. *AAA’ ovSev Scirat ttoAAcov aya&ov, co Kt^o-ctttt6, ovr eKeivos ovre av. 0v8e av, p 8’ ds, <0 EvOv&ppe, avros; 0v8e aXXos ye ovdels dvOpeorreov. eirre ydp poi, B co Krpaimre, el dyaOdv voplt,eis cTvac aadevovvrt
<f>appaKov Truer t] ovk dyaOdv etvai doKei aoi, orav der]rai' y els irdXepov drav it], dirXa eypvra pdXXov levai rj dvoirXov. "Epoiye,	Kalroi
otpal rl ae ra>v KaXatv epeiv. Sv dpiara eiaei, e(/)7)' aAA’ a-TTOKplvov. eTreidrj ydp (bpoXdyeis dyaOdv etvai <f>dppaKov, drav derj, irlveiv dv0pd)7TCp, aAAo n rovro rd dyaOdv <vs irXeiarov 8ei rlveiv, Kal KaAcos €K€i efec, edv ns avrep rplipas eyKepdarj eXXeflopov dpa^av; Kai 6 K.r'qaiTriros etire, Haw C ye atpddpa, co EvOvdrjpe, edv r] ye 6 ttIvcvv daos
6 avdpias o ev AeAepois. Ovkovv, depp, Kai ev rep rroXepep eTreidp dyaOdv eariv dirXa eyeiv, co? TrAeiara 8ei dyeiv ddpard re koi darrldas, eTreidprrep dyaOdv eariv; MaAa Spjrov, eepp d Krparnrros’
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Ctesippus laughed and said: My word, yes; since I cannot beat you !
So you beat your own father ? he said.
There would be much more justice, though, he replied, in my beating yours, for being so ill-advised as to beget clever sons like you. Yet I doubt, Ctesippus went on, if your father, Euthydemus— the puppies’ father—has derived much good from this wisdom of yours.
Why, he has no need of much good, Ctesippus, neither he nor you.
And have you no need either, yourself, Euthydemus ? he asked.
No, nor has any other man. Just tell me, Ctesippus, whether you think it good for a sick man to drink physic when he wants it, or whether you consider it not good ; or for a man to go to the wars with arms rather than without them.
With them, I think, he replied : and yet I believe you are about to utter one of your pleasantries.
You will gather that well enough, he said : only answer me. Since you admit that physic is good for a man to drink when necessary, surely one ought to drink this good thing as much as possible ; and in such a case it will be well to pound and infuse in it a cart-load of hellebore ?
To this Ctesippus replied: Quite so, to be sure, Euthydemus, at any rate if the drinker is as big as the Delphian statue.
Then, further, since in war, he proceeded, it is good to have arms, one ought to have as many spears and shields as possible, if we agree that it is a good thing ?
Yes, I suppose, said Ctesippus ; and you, Euthy-
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ov 3 ovk oiei, do EvOvdrjpie, aAAa pitav Kal ep ddpv; *Ey coy e. *H Kal rov I'TjpvovTjv dv, e</>T], Kac rov Bpidpecov ovrco av dirXiaais; eyd) 8e <pp,7]v ae deivdrepov eivai, are oTrXopcdyTjv dvra, Kal rdvde rov eraipov.
Kat o p,ev EvBvdq/zos ealyyaev 6 8e Aiovvad-D dcopos irpds rd irpdrepov drroKCKpipceva rep Errja-LTTTTCp Tjpero, Ovkovv Kat ypvalov, rj 8 os, dyaOov Bokcc aoi eivai eyeev; IIdvv, Kal ravrd ye iroXv, ecf>rj 6 Ertfaimros. Tt ovv; dyad a ov do Kei aoi ^prjvai1 del r eyeiv Kal Travrayov; S<^o8pa y , e<f)T). Ovkovv Kal rd ypvalov dyadov dp,oXo-yeis eivai; *Of^oXoypKa piev ovv, rj 8’ d$. Ovkovv dei dei avrd eyeiv Kal iravrayov Kal cos pidXiara ev E eavrep; Kal eiy dv evdaipcoveararos, ei eyoi Xpvalov p,ev rpia raXavra ev rfj yaarpl, raXavrov 8’ ev rep Kpavicp, ararTjpa de ypvaov ev eKarepcp rdx^BaXpicp; <J>aat ye ovv, co EvOvdrjpie, 6 ErTQaimros, rovrovg evdaipcoveardrovs eivai Skv-Bd)v Kal dplorovs dvdpas, oi ypvalov re ev rois Kpaviois e%ovai ttoXv tois eavredv, diairep av vvv dr) eXeyes rov Kvva rdv Ttarepa, Kal o Oav-paaicorepov ye en, on Kal rrlvovaiv ck rcov eavrcov Kpavicov Kexpvacopievcjov, Kal ravra evros KaBopcoai, \ f	I \	>	%	>/
rrjv eavrcov Kopvcprjv ev rais yepw eyovres-!00 Horepov de dpedaiv, ecfc o EvOvdypios, Kal EkvOoi re Kal oi aAAot dvdpcoTroi rd. dvvara. dpav y ra
1	Xpyvai Badham: xp^^to- mss.
1	Two fabulous giants (Geryon had three, Briareus fifty, pairs of arms).
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demus, do you take the other view, that it should be one shield and one spear ?
Yes, I do.
What, he said, and would you arm Geryon also and Briareus1 in this way ? I thought you more of an expert than that, considering you are a man-at-arms, and your comrade here too !
At this Euthydemus was silent; then Dionyso-dorus asked some questions on Ctesippus’ previous answers, saying : Well now, gold is in your opinion a good thing to have ?
Certainly, and—here I agree—plenty of it too, said Ctesippus.
Well then, do you not think it right to have good things always and everywhere ?
Assuredly, he said.
Then do you admit that gold is also a good ?
Why, I have admitted it, he replied.
Then we ought always to have it, and everywhere, and above all, in oneself ? And one will be happiest if one has three talents of gold in one’s belly, a talent in one’s skull, and a stater of gold in each eye ?
Well, Euthydemus, replied Ctesippus, they say that among the Scythians those are the happiest and best men who have a lot of gold in their own skulls—somewhat as you were saying a moment ago that “ dog ” is “ father ” ; and a still more marvellous thing is told, how they drink out of their skulls when gilded, and gaze inside them, holding their own headpiece in their hands.
Tell me, said Euthydemus, do the Scythians and men in general see things possible of sight, or things impossible ?
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advvara; Ta dvvard dyirov. Ovkovv Kal av, €(f>y; Kay co. 'Opas ovv ra ij/xerepa ijaaria; Nai. Awara ovv opav earl ravra. 'Yirep-</>va>s, e</>y 6 Eryaciriros. Ti Se; 77 S’ os. M^Sev. crv S’ caa)s ovk oiet aura opav’ ovtojs ydvs ei. aAAa /zoi So/cets, Ev^vSiy/xe, ov Ka0evda)v eiruce-Kocpcyaffac, Kal ec ocdv re Xeyovra pcydev Xeyecv, B Kal av rovro irocecv.
’H yap ovk oldv re, e</>y 6 Acovvaodoipos, ac-ycovra Xeyecv; OuS’ dirajarcovv, y S’ os o Krya-ciriros. ^Ap* ovSe Xeyovra crcyav; "Eri yrrov, c(/>y. v0rav ovv XcOovs Xeyys Kal £vXa Kal acdypca, ov acyawra Xeyecs; Ovkovv, ec ye eya>, c</>y, irapepxofjcac ev rocs %aXKecocs, aAAa r/tOeyyd-pceva Kal ftocovra pceycarov rd acdypca Xeyerac, edv res di/jyrac- ojare rovro pcev vtto cror/)cas eXaOes ovBev ecTTivv. aAA ere pcoc rd erepov eTrcdec^arov, C ottcos av eorc Xeyovra crcyav. Kal pcoc edoKec VTrepayojvcav 6 HrycrcTTnos Sia rd TracdcKa. °0rav crcyas, e(/>y 6 YrvOvdypcos, ov irdvra ucyas; "Eycoye, y S’ ds. Ovkovv Kat rd Xeyovra crcyas, e'errep raw dirdvra)v earl rd Xeyovra.1 Ti Se; e^y 6 Krya-cTTiros, ov acya irdvra; Ov Syirov, e</>y 6 EvOv-
1 rd X^yoPTa Stephanus : TO, Xey6/J.eva MSS.
1 The quibble is on the double meaning of Sward i>pav —(a) “ possible,” and (6) “ able to see.” So in what follows, (rtyiovTa Xtyeiv may mean both “the speaking of a silent person,” or “ speaking of silent things.”
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Possible, I presume.
And you do so too ?
I too.
Then you see our cloaks ?
Yes.
And have they power of sight ? 1
Quite extraordinarily, said Ctesippus.
What do they see ? he asked.
Nothing. Perhaps you do not think they see —you are such a sweet innocent. I should say, Euthydemus, that you have fallen asleep with your eyes open and, if it be possible to speak and at the same time say nothing, that this is what you are doing.
Why, asked Dionysodorus, may there not be a speaking of the silent ?
By no means whatever, replied Ctesippus.
Nor a silence of speaking ?
Still less, he said.
Now, when you speak of stones and timbers and irons, are you not speaking of the silent ?
Not if I walk by a smithy, for there, as they say, the irons speak and cry aloud, when they are touched ", so here your wisdom has seduced you into nonsense. But come, you have still to propound me your second point, how on the other hand there may be a silence of speaking. (It struck me that Ctesippus was specially excited on account of his young friend s presence.)
When you are silent, said Euthydemus, are you not making a silence of all things ?
Yes, he replied.
Then it is a silence of speaking things also, if the speaking are among all things.
What, said Ctesippus, are not all things silent ?
I presume not, said Euthydemus.
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Soy/zoy. AAA apa, cb ^eXnare, Xeyei t<x ndvra; Ta ye drjnov Xeyovra. ’AAAa, 3’ oy, ov rovro epaired, dXXa rd ndvra ozya tj Xeyei; Odder epa D Kai ap,</)orepa, ec/)7j vefrapnaoas o Aiovvaddiopos’ ev ydp 018a on rfj dnoKplaei ovy e£eis d n xpfi. Kai 6 Krr/criTrnos, coanep eldOei, pieya naw ava-Kayxaaas, £2 Jdvdvd'pp.e, ec/rp, d d8eX</>d$ aov e^rj^orepiKe rdv Xoyov, Kai andXaiXe re Kai yrriyrai. Kai d KXeivias naw rjadr] Kai eyeXaaev, d>are d Kryainnos eyevero nXeiov x) SeKanXdaios' d 8* oipai,1 navovpyos d>v, d Kryamnos, nap* avrdjv rovraiv avrd ravra napTjKTjKoei' ov ydp eanv dXXiov roiavrr; ao^ta rcov vvv dvOpatnajv.
E Kaya; etnov, Tt yeXas, (b KAetPta, eni crnov-Batots ovrco npaypiaai Kai koXois; Su ydp rjSt] n ndtnore etdes, a> ^d>Kpares, KaXov npaypia; e^>7) d Aiowcrddwpos. ‘'Eycvye, eifyrjv, Kai noXXd ye, <3 △towaoScupe. *Apa ere pa ovra rov KaXov, €(/>rj, 301 rj ravra r<p koXco; Kaycb ev navri eyevdpwjv vnd dnoptas, Kai rjyovp/rjv Strata nenovOevai, on ^ypvfa, dpxos de erepa efav avrov ye rov KaXov • ndpean pievroi eKaarcp avr&v koXXos n, ’Eav otiv, e<l>r], napayevrjrai aoi ftovs, ftovs et, Kai on vvv eyd) aoi napeipii, Aiovvaddajpos et; ^v^ypiei
1 5’ oI/mu Badham: 34 um mm>
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But then, my good sir, do all things speak ?
Yes, I suppose, at least those that speak.
But that is not what I ask, he said : are all things silent or do they speak ?
Neither and both, said Dionysodorus, snatching the word from him : I am quite sure that is an answer that will baffle you !
At this Ctesippus, as his manner was, gave a mighty guffaw, and said : Ah, Euthydemus, your brother has made the argument ambiguous with his “ both,” and is worsted and done for.
Then Cleinias was greatly delighted and laughed, so that Ctesippus felt his strength was as the strength of ten: but I fancy Ctesippus—he is such a rogue— had picked up these very words by overhearing the men themselves, since in nobody else of the present age is such wisdom to be found.
So I remarked : Why are you laughing, Cleinias, at such serious and beautiful things ?
What, have you, Socrates, ever yet seen a beautiful thing ? asked Dionysodorus.
Yes, I have, I replied, and many of them, Dionysodorus.
Did you find them different from the beautiful, he said, or the same as the beautiful ?
Here I was desperately perplexed, and felt that I had my deserts for the grunt I had made : however, I replied that they were different from the beautiful itself, though each of them had some beauty present with it.
So if an ox is present with you, he said, you are an ox, and since I am now present with you, you are Dionysodorus.
Heavens, do not say that! I cried.
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tovto ye, yv 8’ eyco. ’AAAa rtva rpdrrov, etfry, erepov ere pep irapayevopevov to erepov erepov dv B eiy; *Apa rovro, et/>yv eyd), anropeis; ydy 8c row avdpoiv ryv crocfdav eireyetpovv pipeiadai, are eTTidvpcov avrys. IIcos- yap ovk drropd), €<f)y, Kal eyd> Kal ot dXXoi aTravres dvOpamoi, o py eernv ; Tc Xeyeis, yv 8’ eyd), <3 AtovvcroScope; ov rd KaXdv KaXdv ean Kal rd alaypdv alcrypdv; ’Ear epoiye, e<f>y, doKy. Ovkovv doKei; II aw ye, e<f>y. Ovkovv Kal ro ravrdv ravrdv Kal rd erepov erepov; ov ydp dynovro ye erepov ravrdv, aAA’ C eycoye ov8’ dv iratSa cypyv rovro dnopyaai, d)s ov
rd erepov erepov eernv. aAA*, <3 Atovvo’oScope, rovro pev eKU)V TrapyKas, errel rd. aAAa poi doKeire dxrrrep oi dypiovpyol, ots eKaara irpocryKei air-epyd^eudai, Kal vpeis rd diaXeyeaOai rrayKaXcus direpyd^ecrOai. OicrOa ovv, ec^y, o n TtpooyKei eKaarois rcov dypiovycvv; Ttpcorov rlva yaXKeveiv rrpooyKei, oiada; ^Eycuye’ on j^aAKea. Ti 8e Kepapeveiv; Kepa/xea. Tt 8e oc/xxrreiv re Kal D eKdepeiv Kal rd apiKpd Kpea KaraKoi/javra eifteiv
Kal OTrrav; Mayetpov, ^v 8’ eyd). Ovkovv eav Tts, ctyy, ra rrpocryKOvra ttparry, dpOcos irpd^ei; 484
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But in what way can one thing, by having a different thing present with it, be itself different ?
Are you at a loss there ? I asked : already I was attempting to imitate the cleverness of these men, I was so eager to get it.
Can I help being at a loss, he said, I and likewise everybody else in the world, in face of what cannot be ?
What is that you say, Dionysodorus ? I asked : is not the beautiful beautiful, and the ugly ugly ?
Yes, if it seems so to me, he replied.
Then does it seem so ?
Certainly, he said.
Then the same also is the same, and the different different? For I presume the different cannot be the same ; nay, I thought not even a child would doubt that the different is different. But, Dionysodorus, vou have deliberately passed over this one point; though, on the whole, I feel that, like craftsmen finishing off each his special piece of work, you two are carrying out your disputation in excellent style.
Well, he asked, do you know what is each craftsman’s special piece of work ? First of all, whose proper task is it to forge brass ? Can you tell ?
I can: a brazier’s.
Well, again, whose to make pots ?
A potter’s.
Once more, whose to slaughter and skin, and after cutting up the joints to stew and roast ?
A caterer’s, I said.
Now, if one does one’s proper work he said, one will do rightly ?
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MdAtora. UpoaiqKei 8e ye, cos T°v pdyeipov KaraKOTFrew Kal €K8epeiv; d)poXoyr]aas ravra ,t) ov; 'Q.poXdyqaa, ec^qv, aAAa avyyvcopqv pot e%e. ArjXov tolvvv, rj 8* ds, otl dv tls acf)d^as tov pdyeipov Kal KaraKoipas ei/jpur] Kal orrTyjaq, to. rrpoarjKovTa rroirjaei' Kal edv tov yaXKea tis avrov yaXxedr] Kal tov Kepapea Kepapevr], Kal ovros rd TrpoarjKOvra rpd^cL.
E TQ U.6aei8ov, rjv 8* cyd>, rj8rj KoXocfrajva err it 19 qs rrj aocf)la. apa pol ttotc avrq Trapayevqaerai, dare poi oiKela yeveadai; ^myvolqs dv avrqv, d) UcoKpares, e</>r], oiKetav yevopevqv; *Eav av ye ftovXrp ftyrjv eyd), 8rjXov otl. Ti 8e, rj 8* os, Ta aavrov oc€L yLyvd)OK€LV; Et p/q tl av dXXo XeyeL$’ drro aov ydp 8cl dp^caOaL, TeXevTav 8’ els Ev#v-8r)pLOV Tov8e. 9Ap* odv, €(/>r], Taura r/yeL ad etvaL, div dv dp^rjs Kal e^fj aoL ovtols xprjadaL o 102 ri dv ^ovXrj; oiov flovs Kal rrpo^aTOV, dp' av rjyoLO TavTa ad eivai, a aoi e^elrj Kal arrodoadai Kal 8ovvat Kal Ovaai otco ftovXoio Oe&v; a 8 dv prj ovrois %XU>	Kay di, rj8q ydp otl e^
avTcbv KaXov tl dvaKvi/joiro tojv epaiTrjpaTOiv, Kal apa ^ovXopevos o rt ra^torr* aKovaai, Ilavv pev odv, e</>r]v, ovrois dyei* rd rotavra earl pova
1 The Greek words follow a usual form of prayer or hymn to the gods.
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Yes, to be sure.
And is it, as you say, the caterer’s proper work to cut up and skin ? Did you admit this or not ?
I did so, I replied, but pray forgive me.
It is clear then, he proceeded, that if someone slaughters the caterer and cuts him up, and then stews or roasts him, he will be doing his proper work ; and if he hammers the brazier himself, and moulds the potter, he will be doing his business likewise.
Poseidon! I exclaimed, there you give the finishingtouch to your wisdom. I wonder if this skill could ever come to me in such manner as to be my very own.
Would you recognize it, Socrates, he asked, if it came to be your own ?
Yes, if only you are agreeable, I replied, without a doubt.
Why, he went on, do you imagine you perceive what is yours ?
Yes, if I take your meaning aright: for all my hopes arise from you, and end in Euthydemus here.1
Then tell me, he asked, do you count those things yours which you control and are free to use as you please ? For instance, an ox or a sheep,—would you count these as yours, if you were free to sell or bestow them, or sacrifice them to any god you chose ? And things which you could not treat thus are not yours ?
Hereupon, since I knew that some brilliant result was sure to bob up from the mere turn of the questions, and as I also wanted to hear it as quickly as possible, I said: It is precisely as you say; only such things are mine.
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Tt Se'; t<pa, ee/>y, ov ravra KaXecs, a dv B faxyv ^XTI» Nat, ee/>yv. 'OpoXoyecs ovv raw £epav ravra pdva ecvac era, rrepl a dv aoc egovata y rravra ravra rrocecv, a vvv 8y eyco e'Xeyov; 'Opo-Xoyco. Kal os, elpeovucds rrdvv emaxdjv ds rc peya oKorrovpevos, Ecttc poc, eefay, co EdKpares, earc aoc Zevs rrarpdos; Kal eyel) viroTrrevaas rj^eev rov Xdyov yrrep ereXevryaev, dropov reva arpoe^yv efievydv re Kal earpecf)dpyv y8y darrep ev duervep elXyppevos' Ovk ecrrcv, yv 8* eyd, d Aeovvaddaipe. TaXalrrevpos dpa res crv ye dvOpco-0 nos el Kal ovSe ’A^vatos, co pyre Oeol rrarpepol ecac pyre cepd pyre aXXo pydev KaXov Kal dyaOdv. Ea, yv 8’ eyd, co keovuerddape, ev^pcec re Kal per] XaXerras p^e npodtdaaKe. eerre yap epeocye Kal ^apol Kal lepa ocKeca Kal rrarpaa Kal rd dXXa ocrarrep rocs aXXocs *A.0r]vatocs redv roeovreov. Etra rocs aXXocs, e<f>r], >A.6r]vatocs ovk eorc Zevs o irarpcpos; Ovk earev, yv 8’ eyd, avry y eirarvvpcta lavcov ov8evc, ovfT ocroi eK ryade rys rroXeas arraKcapevoc elolv ovO* ypev, dXXa ^ArroXXcov D ttarpaos 8ia ryv rov ’Tevvos yeveaev’ Zevs 8’ ypev rrarpepos pev ov KaXevrac, epKecos 8e Kal efrparpeos, Kal ’AOyvataX </>parpta. ’AAA* dpKec ye, ee/>y 6 Acovvoddeopos. earc yap aoc, ds eocKev, ’AttoAAcov re Kal Zevs Kal ’AOyvd. flaw, rjv 8’
1	’AOyvala Cobet: ’AJhjvii mss.
1	Zeus was the ancestral or tutelary god of the Dorians.
8 Cf. Eurip. Ion, 64-75. Apollo begot Ion upon Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus.
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Well now, he went on; you call those things animals which have life ?
Yes, I said.
And you admit that only those animals are yours which you are at liberty to deal with in those various ways that I mentioned just now ?
I admit that.
Then—after a very ironical pause, as though he were pondering some great matter—he proceeded : Tell me, Socrates, have you an ancestral Zeus1 ?
Here I suspected the discussion was approaching the point at which it eventually ended, and so I tried what desperate wriggle I could to escape from the net in which I now felt myself entangled. My answer was : I have not, Dionysodorus.
What a miserable fellow you must be, he said, and no Athenian at all, if you have neither ancestral gods, nor shrines, nor anything else that denotes a gentleman !
Enough, Dionysodorus; speak fair words, and don’t browbeat your pupil! For I have altars and shrines, domestic and ancestral, and everything else of the sort that other Athenians have.
Then have not other Athenians, he asked, their ancestral Zeus ?
None of the lonians, I replied, give him this title, neither we nor those who have left this city to settle abroad: they have an ancestral Apollo, because of Ion’s parentage.2 Among us the name “ ancestral ” is not given to Zeus, but that of “ houseward ” and “ tribal,” and we have a tribal Athena.
That will do, said Dionysodorus; you have, it seems, Apollo and Zeus and Athena.
Certainly, I said.
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eycu. Ovkovv Kal ovroi croc Beol dv etev; e<f>y. Updyovot, yv 8* eyd), Kal Secr-zrorai. *AAA* ovv aoi ye, et/>y' y ov aovs dpoXoyyKas avrovs etvai; 'QpoXdyyKa, etfiyv rl yap 7rd0a>; Ovkovv, d(f>y, Kal £cpd etaiv ovroi oi Beol; dpoXdyyKas ydp, E daa i/fvyrjv e^i, £/pa etvai. y ovroi oi Beol ovk e%ovai i/jvyrfv; "Eixovaiv, yv 8’ eyd). Ovkovv Kal t,cpd etaiv; Zcpa, et/>yv. Tcov 84 ye t>d)O)v, efiy, d>poXoyyKas ravr' eivai ad, daa dv aoi e£fj Ka' Sovvai Kal dirod 6 u0 at Kal Bvaai dv Beep orep dv flovXy. 'QpoXdyyKa, e</>yv. ovk eon ydp poi avaSvais, d> EvBvSype. *IBi dy poi evBvs, y 8’ ds, eiire eTreidy adv dpoXoyeis etvai rdv Ala Kal rovs dXXovs Beovs, dpa e^earl aoi avrovs arroddaBai 03 y dovvai y dXX'd n dv fiovXy xprjaBai dtairep rois dXXois t,<pois; eyd) pev odv, at Kplrov, toairep nXyyels vrro rov Xoyov, eKelpyv d^covos' d de Kryaimrds poi id)v d)S ftoydyacov, HvTTTra^ <3 'HpaAcAei?, e<f>y, koXov Xoyov. Kal 6 Aiovvaodcopos, Hdrepov ovv, e<f>y, 6 'Hpa/cA?/? Trurrirdg eanv y 6 7TV7T7Ta^ 'UpaKXys; Kal 6 KryaiiTiros, IIo-aeidov, e<f)y, deivajv Xdycov’ dtyarapar dpdxp) rd) dvdpe.
B 'EvravBa pevroi, (3 <f)tXe Kplrcov, ovdels dans ov rd)V irapdvnov virepeiryveae rdv Xoyov Kal rd) dvdpe, Kal yeXtvvres Kal Kporovvres Kal xalpovres1 dXlyov rraperdByaav. errl pev yd.p rots epripo-
1 yekwvres . . . Kpivrovvres . . . xalpovres Badham: yeX&vre * . . KpoTQvvre . . . xalpovre MBS.
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Then these must be your gods ? he said.
My ancestors, I said, and lords.
Well, at least, you have them, he said : or have you not admitted they are yours ?
I have admitted it, I replied: what else could
1 *And are not these gods animals? he asked: you know you have admitted that whatever has life is an animal. Or have these gods no life ?
They have, I replied.
Then are they not animals ?
Yes, animals, I said.	#
And those animals, he went on, you have admitted to be yours, which you are free to bestow and sell and sacrifice to any god you please.
I have admitted it, I replied; there is no escape for me, Euthydemus.
Come then, tell me straight off, he said; since you admit that Zeus and the other gods are yours, are you free to sell or bestow them or treat them just as you please, like the other animals ?
Well, Crito, here I must say I was knocked out, as it were, by the argument, and lay speechless j then Ctesippus rushed to the rescue and—Bravo, Hercules ! he cried, a fine argument!
Whereat Dionysodorus asked : Now, do you mean that Hercules is a bravo, or that bravo is Hercules ?
Ctesippus replied : Poseidon, what a frightful use of words! I give up the fight: these two are invincible.
Hereupon I confess, my dear Crito, that everyone present without exception wildly applauded the argument and the two men, till they all nearly died of laughing and clapping and rejoicing. For their
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crdev eKaarois nacn nayKaXcos edopvflovv pdvoi ot rov VivdvSypov epaaral, evravOa 8e dXlyov Kal ot KlOVeS ot eV T(p AvKeiCp edopv^ycrdv T enl TOlV avSpoiv Kal ycrOycrav. eyd) pev ovv Kal avrds ovrco Sieredyv, doare dpoXoyeiv pySevas ncdnore C dvOpconovs ISeiv ovrco aoefrovs, Kal navraTracn
KaraSovXcoOels vno rys croe^las avroiv enl rd enaiveiv re Kal eyKcopid^eiv avrd) erpandpyv, Kal elnov *0. paKapcoi ac/)d) rys Gavpacrrys cf^vcrecos, oi roaovrov npaypa ovrco rayv Kal ev oXtycp ypdvcp e^elpyacrOov. noXXa pev ovv Kal dXXa ot Xdyoi vpcov KaXd, eyovaiv, co ^vGvSype re Kal Aiovvad* Scope’ ev 8e rots Kal rovro peyaXonpeneerrepov, on ru)V noXXcov avOpconcov Kal rcov crepvcov Sy Kal Sokovvtcov rl etvai ovS'ev vpiv peXei, dXXa rcov dpotcov vpiv pdvov. eyd) ydp eS otSa, on rovrovi D rovs Xdyovs naw pev dv dXlyoi dyancpev dvOpconoi
opoioi vpiv, oi 8* dXXoi ovra) voovaiv avrovs, door* ev otS* on aioyyvOeiev dv paXXov e^eXeyyovres roiovrois Xoyois rovs aXXovs y avrol e^eXeyyppevoi. Kal rdSe ad erepov SyponKov n Kal irpaov ev rois Xoyois’ drrdrav c/>yre pyre KaXov eivai pySev pyre dyaOdv irpaypa pyre Xcvkov pyS dXXo rcov roiovrcov pySev, pySe rd irapdirav erepcov erepov, dreyycos pzv rep dvn gvppdnrere rd ardpara rcov E dvOpconcov, doarrep Kal </>are’ on 8* ov pdvov rd
rcov dXXcov, aAAa Sdgaire dv Kal rd vperepa avred, rovro naw yaptev re eon Kal rd enaydes rcov Ao-ycov dcfiaipe'irai. rd Se Sy peyiarov, on ravra ovreos eyei vpiv Kal reyviKcos egevpyrai, coerre naw oXtycp ypovep ovnvovv dv paOeiv dvOpcdncov, eyveov
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previous successes had been highly acclaimed one by one, but only by the devotees of Euthydemus ; whereas now almost the very pillars of the Lyceum took part in the joyful acclamations in honour of the pair. For myself, I was quite disposed to admit that never had I set eyes on such clever people, and I was so utterly enthralled by their skill that I betook myself to praising and congratulating them, and said: Ah, happy pair ! What amazing genius, to acquire such a great accomplishment so quickly and in so short a time ! Among the many fine points in your arguments, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, there is one that stands out in particular magnificence—that you care not a jot for the multitude, or for any would-be important or famous people, but only for those of your own sort. And I am perfectly sure that there are but a few persons like yourselves who would be satisfied with these arguments : the rest of the world regard them only as arguments with which, I assure you, they would feel it a greater disgrace to refute others than to be refuted themselves. And further, there is at the same time a popular and kindly feature in your talk : when you say there is nothing either beautiful, or good, or white, and so on, and no difference of things at all, in truth you simply stitch up men’s mouths, as you expressly say you do; while as to your apparent power of stitching up your own mouths as well, this is a piece of agreeable manners that takes off any offence from your talk. But the greatest thing of all is, that this faculty of yours is such, and is so skilfully contrived, that anyone in the world may learn it of you in a very short time; this fact I perceived myself by
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eycoye Kal t<S Kr^arrTTro) rov vovv irpo(j€x<*)v, d)$ rayv vpas ck tov napaxpypa. pipeioOat olds r Tjv. tovto pev ovv tov Trpdyparos a<f»<pv irpos pev 104 to rayu 7rapa8i86vai koXov, evavrtov 8* dvOpcoiraiv
8iaXeyea0ai ovk en-irtf8eiov, aAA* dv y epoi vrei-OrjoOe, evXa^yoeade py ttoXXcov evavrtov Xeyeiv, iva prj raxi) CKpaOovres vpiv pt] el8d)cri x^Plv’ <xAA<x pdXiara pev avrd) -npos aAA^Aco povaj 8iaXeyea0ov, el 8e prj, elirep dXXov rov evavrtov, exetvov povov, os av vpiv 8i8qi dpyvpiov. ra avrd 8e ravra, B eav craj^povyre, Kal rois paOyrais crvp^ovXevcrere, p7]8e7TOT€ prj8evl avOpanrcov 8iaXeyea6ai, aAA t) vpiv re Kal avrois. rd ydp arirdviov, d> EvOvdype, rtpiov* to 8e v8a)p evcovorarov, apiarov ov, a>s €(/)7] Htv8apos. aAA* ayere, tjv S’ eya>, ottojs Kape Kal l^Xeivtav rdv8e irapade^ecrOov.
Tavra, <5 Kpircvv, Kal aAAa ppaxea StaAe* X^evres aTrrjpev. uKotrei ovv, ottojs ovp^oiTyaeis C irapd ra> dv8pe, co? eKetveo tfrardv otco r eivai 8i8a^ai rdv eOeXovr* dpyvpiov 8i86vai, Kai ovre <f>vcriv ovd yXiKtav e£etpyeiv oi>8eptav—o 8e Kai aoi paXiara TrpoarjKei axovaai, on ov8e rov xpTjpari^eaOai (frarov 8iaKO)Xveiv ov8ev—py ov trapaXa^eiv ovnvovv evTTercds ryv <j(f)erepav uo^tav.
kpi. Kai p^v, oi ittd>Kpares, ((hXt/koos pev eyevye Kal rj8ea>s dv ri pavOavoipi, Kiv8vvevu> pevroi Kayd) eis eivai revv ovx dpotcov ^vOvd^pip, aAA’ cKetvcw, div 8tj Kai av eAeye?, raiv vjdiov dv J) egeXeyxopevcov vtto tu)v toiovtudv X6ya>v y e^~
eXeyxdvTcov. arap yeXoiov pev poi 8okci eivai
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watching Ctesippus and observing how quickly he was able to imitate you on the spot. Now, in so far as your accomplishment can be quickly imparted, it is excellent; but for public discussions it is not suitable: if I may advise you, beware of talking before a number of people, lest they learn the whole thing in a trice and give you no credit for it. The best thing for you is to talk to each other by yourselves, in private ; failing that, if a third person is present, it must be someone who will pay you a good fee. And if you are prudent you will give this same counsel to your pupils also—that they are never to converse with anybody except you and each other. For it is the rare, Euthydemus, that is precious, while water is cheapest, though best, as Pindar1 said. But come, I said, see if you can admit both me and Cleinias here to your class.
This, Crito, was our conversation, and after exchanging a few more words we went off. Now you must arrange to join us in taking lessons from the pair; for they say they are able to teach anyone who is willing to pay good money, and that no sort of character or age—and it is well that you especially should be told that they promise that their art is no hindrance to money-making—need deter anyone from an easy acquisition of their wisdom.
cri. Indeed, Socrates, I love listening, and would be glad to learn from them; but I am afraid I am one of the sort who are not like Euthydemus, but who, as you described them just now, would prefer being refuted to refuting with such arguments. Now, although I feel it is absurd to admonish you,
1 Cf. Pindar, Ol. i.» which begins— Apurrov GSup.
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to vovOctclv as, opcos 8e, a y* tjkovov, eOeXco <yoi aTrayyeLXaL. tcop a<£’ vpojv diTLovnov loQ9 on irpoaeXOcov tls poL TrepLTraTovvn, avrjp oldpevos iravv elvaL crowds, tovtcov tls rcov irepl rovs Xoyovs rovs cis Ta SiKaoTypia SeivaJv, Kpcrcov, €<^77, ov8ev aKpoa ndv8e tcov aoc/tcov; Ov pd rov Ata, rjv 8* eyed' ov yap olos t* rj TTpoaords KaTaKoveLV vtto tov dyXov. Kai pry, €<f>r], dtpov y* rjv aKovcraL. E Ti 8e; tfv 8* eyco. "Iva rycovcras dv8pcov 8La-Xeyopevcov, ol vvv cro^uiTaroL elcn tcov rrepl tovs tolovtovs Xoyovs. Kayo) etrrov, Ti ovv €</>ai-vovto cfol; Ti 8e aAAo, 7) 8’ 09,	otarrep del dv
ns Tuiv tolovtojv aKovaaL Xr]povvTO)v Kal rrepl ov8evos d^LCOv dva^lav a7TOv8rjv ttolov^lcvcov; ov-Tcoal ydp itujs Kal clttc tols ovopLacrL. Kal eyd), ’AAAa pevTOi, e^v, xaptev ye n irpaypLa eonv ■)) ^cAoo’o^ia. Holov, €</>r), xaptev, <5 /lawapie; 305 ovdevds p-ev ofiv a%Lov, aAAa Kal ei vvv rrapeyevov, iravv dv ere otpaL aLcrxyvOijvaL urrep tov areavrov eralpov ovnos fy aTorros, eOeXcov eavTOV irap-excLV dv0pd)7roLS, o*s ov8ev peXeL d n dv XeycvoL, TtavTos 8e pYjparos dvTexpvTaL. Kal ovtol, direp dpTL eXeyov, ev tols KpanaroLS elal tuiv vvv. aAAa ydp, <3 KpLTcov, e<l>r], to irpaypa avrd Kal ol dvOpcoiTOL ot eirl T<p rrpdypan dLarpiflovTes (fiavXoL elai Kal KaTayeXacrroL. epol 8e, co ^coKpares, to irpaypa cSokcl ovk dp9u)s ipeycLV B ovO*' odros ovt el tls aXXos ipeyeL’ to pevroi
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I wish nevertheless to report to you what was told me just now. Do you know, one of the people who had left your discussion came up to me as I was taking a stroll—a man who thinks himself very wise, one of those who are so clever at turning out speeches for the law-courts 1—and said : Crito, do you take no lessons from these wise men ? No, in truth, I replied : there was such a crowd that, though I stood quite close, I was unable to catch what was said. Well, let me tell you, he said, it was something worth hearing. What wras it ? I asked. You would have heard the disputation of men who are the most accomplished of our day in that kind of speaking. To this I replied: Well, what did they show forth to you ? Merely the sort of stuff, he said, that you may hear such people babbling about at any time—making an inconsequent ado about matters of no consequence (in some such parlance he expressed himself). Whereupon—Well, all the same, I said, philosophy is a charming thing. Charming is it, my dear innocent ? he exclaimed : nay, a thing of no consequence. Why, had you been in that company just now, you would have been filled with shame, I fancy, for your particular friend: he was so strangely willing to lend himself to persons who care not a straw what they say, but merely fasten on any phrase that turns up. And these, as I said just now, are the heads of their profession to-day. But the fact is, Crito, he went on, the business itself and the people who follow it are worthless and ridiculous. Now, in my opinion, Socrates, he was not right in decrying the pursuit; he is wrong, and so is anyone else w’ho decries it:
1 The allusion is probably to Isocrates.
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eOeXetv 8iaXeyecr0ai toiovtois ev avrcov itoXXcjjv avOpcoTTOiv dpOcvs p,oi e8oKei piepK^ecrd ai.
Sn. *0 Kpircuv, Oavpatriot eluiv ot toiovtol avSpes. arap ovtud ol8a o ri peXXa) epeiv. rrorepcov rjv 6 TrpocreXOdjv aoi Kal pepfiopevos ttjv cfaiXoaoc/rtav ; rrorepov raw dyarvtcracrOaL Seivarv €V TOLS SlKaPTTJptoiS, pT^TCOp TIS, Tf TU>V TOVS TOIOV-rovs eiaTrepTrovrcvv, ttoit}tt]s rarv Xoycov, ots ot dyropes aycovt^ovrai;
0 KPI. *H/acrra vr] tov kta prjrarp, ouSe oi/x-ai Traynor avrov eni SiKaorypiov dvafleflTjKevar dXX' errateiv avrov c/raoi Trepl rov Trpdyparos vtj tov Ata Kal Seivov elvai Kal beivovs Xoyovs trvvriOevai.
sn. *HSi? fjiavddva)’ Trepl tovtojv Kal avros vvv epieXXov Xeyeiv. o^roi yap eicri piev, <3 KptTCOv, ovs €<f>T] Hp68iKos piedopia </>iXoa6cf)OV re avftpos Kal ttoXltikov, oiovrai S’ elvai Travrcvv cro(/)a)Taroi avOpcuTratv, Trpos Se ra) elvai Kal 8oKeiv rrdvv rrapa ttoXXois, atcrre rrapa rracriv D evboKip,eiv epwro&vv crftcnv elvai ovBevas dXXovs rj rovs rrepl <f>iXocro(f)lav dv0pd>rrovs» rjyovvrai oSv, eav rovrovs cis 8d^av Karaorycraxji pvq^evos 3okclv d^tovs elvai, dvap,</)i<jPr]r‘iqra)s T]8r) rrapa Tracri ra vucryrripia els 8d^av otaeodat aortas Trepi. elvai p,ev yap rfi aXrjOela a(/>as cro^corarovs, ev Se tois idiots Xoyois orav dTToXeuftOaxriv, vtto tcov dp,(j)l ^vOv^rjpiov KoXoveoOat. croc/tol Se T)yovvTai elvai rrdvv eiKorats' pierplais pcev yap ^>iXooo(/)las e%eiv, perplcos Se ttoXitikcvv, Trdvv e^ cikotos 498
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though I must say I felt he was right in blaming the readiness to engage in discussion with such people before a large company.
soc. Crito, these people are very odd. But I do not yet know what answer I shall give you. Of which party was he who came up to you and blamed philosophy ? Was he one of those who excel in the contests of the courts, an orator; or of those who equip the orators for the fray, a composer of the speeches they deliver in their contests ?
cri. Nothing of an orator, I dare swear, nor do I think he has ever appeared in court: only he is reputed to know about the business, so they declare, and to be a clever person, and compose clever speeches.
soc. Now I understandit was of these people that I was just now going to speak myself. They are the persons, Crito, whom Prodicus described as the border-ground between philosopher and politician, yet they fancy that they are the wisest of all mankind, and that they not merely are but are thought so by a great many people ; and accordingly they feel that none but the followers of philosophy stand in the way of their universal renown. Hence they believe that, if they can reduce the latter to a status of no esteem, the prize of victory will by common consent be awarded to them, without dispute or delay, and their claim to wisdom will be won. For they consider themselves to be in very truth the wisest, but find that, when caught in private conversation, they are cut off short by Euthydemus and his set. This conceit of their wisdom is very natural, since they regard themselves as moderately versed in philosophy, and moderately too in politics, on
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E Aoyow perex^tv yap dprborepajv ocrov eSei, cktos 8e dvres klv8vvo)v Kal dywvcuv KapTrovcrOat ryv <ro(/>tav.
KPI. Ti ovv; 8okovctI croi rl, d> 'EMKpares, Xeyetv; ov ydp rot aAA’ o ye Xdyos rtvd eu-TTperrecav r&v dv8pa>v.
SO. Kai ydp e^et ovtojs, a» Kpcraiv, evTrpeTretav
J06 paXXov rj aXtfOetav. ov ydp pddtov avrovs Tretoat, oti, Kal dvOpayrrot Kal raAAa Trdvra, daa
peragv twolv 8volv earl Kal dpefiorepotv rvyxavet perexovra, ocra pev ck kokov Kal ayaOov, rov pev fteXrta), rov Se X€^Pa) ylyvcr at' ocra Se ck Svolv dyaOotv prj Trpds ravrdv, dp<f>oiv x^P™, 7rpd$ o dv eKarepov rj xPr)ar°v €Kelvcov, e^ div crvvereOr]' ocra Se eK 8voiv kokoiv ovvreOevra prj Trpds rd avrd ovroiv ev rep pecrco eorl, ravra B pdva fleXruo eKarepov eKelvcov eerrtv, div ap^Orepcov pepos perexovaLV. el pev ovv rj faXocror/da ayaOov eerrr. Kal rj ttoXltlkt] frpdgcs, Trpds aXXo 8e eKarepa, ovtol S’ dpr^orepcov perexovres rovrcov ev pecrcp elalv, ov8ev Xeyovcriv' dpcfrorepcov ydp elcrL (fjaaXorepob" el 8e ayaOov Kal kokov, ruiv pev fteXrlovs, rdiv Se xetpov$‘ KaKa dpr/jdrepa, ovreos dv rc Xeyotev dX-pOes, aXXa>s S’ ovdapeds, ovk dv ovv oepat, avrovs dpoXo-0 yfjaat ovre kokoj avrd dpr^orepoi etvai, ovre ro pev kokov, rd Se ayaOov aAAa rep dvn ovrot dpcf)OTepcov perexovres dpe/torepaiv yrrovs elarl
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quite reasonable grounds : for they have dipped into both as far as they needed, and, evading all risk and struggle, are content to gather the fruits of wisdom.
cri. Well, now, do you consider, Socrates, that there is anything in what they say ? It is not to be denied that these men have some colour for their statements.
soc. Yes, that is so, Crito; colour rather than truth. It is no easy matter to persuade them that either people or things, which are between two other things and have a certain share of both, if compounded of bad and good are found to be better than the one and worse than the other; but if compounded of two good things which have not the same object, they are worse than either of their components in relation to the object to which each of them is adapted ; while if they are compounded of two bad things which have not the same object, and stand between them, this is the only case where they are better than either of the two things of which they have a share. Now if philosophy and the statesman’s business are both good things, and each of them has a different object, and if these persons, partaking of both, are between them, their claims are nought; for they are inferior to both : if one is good and the other bad, they are better than the one and worse than the other : while if both are bad, in this case there would be some truth in their statement, but in any other case there is none. Now I do not think they will admit either that both these things are bad, or that one is bad and the other good *. the truth is that these people, partaking of both, are inferior to both in respect of
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rrpds e Kar epov, rrpds d rj re rroXtriKr] Kal 7) <f>iXo~ aocfrta dtpco Xoyov eardv, Kal rptrot ovres rfi dXrjd eta fyyrovai rrparrot do Ke tv etvai. avyyt-yvcoaKetv piev ovv aurot? XPV rfjs emOvptas Kal prj xaXerratveiv, rjyeiaQai pevroi rotovrovs etvai otol elat" rrdvra ydp dvdpa ypr] dy array, oar is Kal dnovv Xeyei eydptevov (^pov-qaecos rrpaypa D Kal avdpelcos erre^tcbv dtarroveirat.
kpi. Kat pr/v, <3 Yicokpares, Kal avrds rrepl rcov viecov, coarrep del rrpds ere Xeya), ev drropla eipl, ri Set avrois xptfcracrOai. 6 pev ovv veco-repos en Kal apiKpds ean, Kpird/dovXos S’ rjdr] -qXiKiav e^et /cat Setrat nvos, oar is avrov dvtfaei. eyd) pev ovv drav aoi gvyyevcopai, ovra) dia-nOepat, a)are poi doKeiv pavtav eivai rd eveKa rcov rrat8a)v aXXcov pev rroXXcov arrov8r]v roiavrrjv E eaxrjKevai, Kal rrepl rov ydpov, drreos ck yev-vaiordrrjs eaovrai prjrpds, Kal rrepl rcov XP^^drarv, drreos d)$ rrXovaicoraroi, avrajv 8e rrepl rraidelas dpeXrjaaf drav 8e ets nva drroflXei/jco rcov </)a~ aKovrcov dv rraidevaai dvdpcorrovs, eKrrerrXrjypai, Kat poi do Ke i els eKaaros avrcov aKorrovvn rrdvv :07 aXXoKoros etvai, cos ye rrpds ae rdXrjOr] eipoaOai* coare ovk exco orreos rrporperreo ro peipaKiov errl cfuXoaocfitav.
Sn. c/>tXe Kptrcov, ovk otaOa, on ev rravrl erriTYjdevpan oi pev c/>avXot rroXXol Kal ovdevds d^iot, oi de arrovdatoi dXlyoi Kal rravrds d^toi; errel yvpvaanKr) ov KaXov doKet aoi etvai, Kal Xp'qpananK'q Kal pryropiKT} Kal ar parity la;
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the objects for which statesmanship and philosophy are important; and while they are really in the third place they seek to be accorded the first. However, we ought to be indulgent towards their ambition and not feel annoyed, while still judging them to be what they actually are. For we should be glad of anyone, whoever he may be, who says anything that verges on good sense, and labours steadily and manfully in its pursuit.
cri. Now I myself, Socrates, as 1 so often tell you, am in doubt about my sons, as to what I am to do with them. The younger is as yet quite small; but Critobulus is already grown up, and needs someone who will be of service to him. When I am in your company, the effect on me is such as to make me feel it is mere madness to have taken ever so much pains in various directions for the good of my children—first in so marrying that they should be of very good blood on their mother’s side ; then in making money so that they might be as well off as possible ; while 1 have neglected the training of the boys themselves. But when I glance at one of the persons who profess to educate people, I am dismayed, and feel that each one of them, when I consider them, is wholly unsuitable— to tell you the truth between ourselves. So that I cannot see how I am to incline the lad towards philosophy.
soc. My dear Crito are you not aware that in every trade the duffers are many and worthless, whereas the good workers are few and worth any price ? Why, do you not hold athletics, and moneymaking, and rhetoric, and generalship, to be fine things ?
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KPI. *EjLtoty€ irdvTO)s drprrov.
sn. Tt ovv' ev eKaaTT] tovtodv tovs ttoXXovs Trpds cKacrTOV to epyov ov KaTayeXdaTovs dpas;
KPI. zn. irdvTa
KPI. sn.
Nat pia tov kla, Kal piaXa dXrjOrj Xeyeis.
TH odv tovtov eveKa avrds tc (/>evgei Ta eTTiTYjdcvpiaTa Kal to) vice ovk eiriTpci/jeis;
Ovkovv diKaidv ye, a> HdjKpaTes*
Mt) toIvvv o ye ov yprj irotci, c3 Kptraiv,
C
aAA’ edcras ^atpetv tovs dniTrfievovras (^iXoao^lav, ft	f >	U	I > X \
€LT€ XpiJCTTOL GLOW €tT€ ITOVYjpOL, aVTO TO TTpaypLa flaaavlcras KaXa>$ re Kal ev, edv piev croi (/)ai.vrjTaL (pavXov dv, rrdvT dvdpa diroTpeire, pvrj pidvov tovs vices’ €.dv de <f>alv'qTac olov olpiai avro eyd) eivai, Oapparv dlo)K€ Kal daKci, to Xeydpeevov tovto avTos Te Kal Ta iraidla.
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cri. Certainly I do, of course.
soc. Well then, in each of these, do you not see most men making a ridiculous show at their respective tasks ?
cri. Yes, I know, what you say is perfectly true, soc. Then will you yourself on this account eschew all these pursuits, and not let your son have anything to do with them ?
cri. No, there would be no good reason for that, Socrates.
soc. Then avoid at least what is wrong, Crito : let those who practise philosophy have their way, whether they are helpful or mischievous ; and when you have tested the matter itself, well and truly, if you find it to be a poor affair, turn everyone you can away from it, not only your sons : but if you find it to be such as I think it is, pursue and ply it without fear, both you, as they say, and yours.
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Abd era, birthplace of Protagoras, 95
Achilles, 187
Acumenus, father of Eryximachus, physician, 113
Adeimantus, (1) son of Cepis; (2) Athenian admiral, son of Leu-colophidas, 115
Aeneas, 47
Aeschylus, Athenian dramatist (a 525-456 B.C.), Septem, 449 n.
Aexone, Attic deme or district, 69 n.
Agathocles, Athenian music-teacher, 119 n.
Agathon, Athenian dramatist (c. 447-400 b.c.), 115
Alcibiades (c. 450-404 b.c.), 89-91, 115 ff. ; the younger, cousin of Cleinias, 391
Aleuadae, princes of Larisa in Thessaly, 265
Alexidemus of Thessaly, father of Meno, 287
Andron, son of Androtion, 113
Anthemion, a tanner, father of Anytus, 335
Antimoerus of Mende (in the Chalcidic peninsula Pallene), 113
Antisthenes (c. 444-365 b.c.), disciple of Socrates and founder of the Cynic philosophy, 431 n.
Anytus, son of Anthemion, tanner and democrat, accuser of Socrates, 262, 335
Apollo, 197, 427 n., 477 n., 489
Apollodorus, father of Hippocrates and Phason, 97, 117
Ariphron, brother of Pericles, 127
Aristeides, “the Just,” Athenian statesman (c. 530-468 b.c.), 3, 9, 349
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Aristippus, prince of Larisa in Thessaly, friend of Meno, 265
Athena, 133, 489
Axiochus, son of Alcibiades and father of Cleinias, 379, 391
Bias of Priene (near Miletus), Ionian sage, 197
Briareus, a hundred-armed giant, 478 n.
Callaeschrus, father of Critias, 115
Callias, wealthy patron of sophists, 89-91, 111 ff.
Carian slave, 35 n., 427 n.
Cepis, father of Adeimantus, 115
Chaeredemus, father of Patrocles the half-brother of Socrates, 471
Charmides, son of Glaucon and maternal uncle of Plato, 113
Chilon of Sparta, a sage, 197
Chios, Greek island off the coast of Asia Minor, 381, 437
Cleinias, (1) father of Alcibiades, 95; (2) younger brother of Alcibiades, 127; (3) son of Axiochus, 385
Cleobulus of Lindus in Rhodes, a sage of the time of Solon, 197
Cleophantus, son of Themistocles, 347
Colchis, on the east of the Black Sea, native land of Medea, 427
Connus, son of Metrobius, a harper, 383, 463
Cori nth ns, mythical founder of Corinth, 453 n.
Criso of Himera in Sicily, a runner, 175
Critias (c. 455-404 b.c.), son of Callaeschrus and pupil of So
INDEX
crates; afterwards oligarch, 90, 115, 177
Crito, wealthy Athenian and devoted disciple of Socrates, 376 ff.
Critobulus, son of Crito, 379, 502
Crommyonian sow, 67 n.
Ctesippus, of Paeania in Attica, 385, 389 ff.
Daedalus, legendary inventor of sculpture, 361
Damon, Athenian musician and sophist, friend of Pericles, 13, 71,79
Delium, battle at (424 b.c.), 15 n., 41 n.
Dionysodorus, sophist of Chios and Thurii, brother of Euthydemus, 379 ff.
Dioscuri, or Heavenly Twins (Castor and Pollux, sons of Zeus), 453
Dorian mode in music, 39 n., 57
Dorians, 489 n.
Empedocles, of Acragas in Sicily, philosopher (c. 475-415 b.c.), 285 n.
Epimetheus, brother of Prometheus, 129 ff., 257
Eryximachus, son of Acumenus, physician, 113
Eudoras, a wrestling-master, 349
Eurybatus, a rogup, 149 n.
Euthydemus, sophist of Chios and Thurii, brother of Dionysodorus, 379 ff.
Geryon, a three-headed and six-armed giant, 479 n.
Glaucon, the elder, father of Plato’s mother, 113
Gorgias, of / Leontini in Sicily, sophist (c. 490-395 B.C.), 265, 285 n., 353, 357
Hephaestus, god of fire, 133
Hercules, 469, 491
Hermes, 135
Herodicus, of Selymbria in Thrace (north of the Propontis), trainer and physician, 117
Herodotus (c. 484-408 b.c.—ix. 61-2), 49
Hesiod, 117,189 n.
Hippias, of Elis, sophist, 89, 90, 113 ff., 179 n.
Hippocrates, of Cos, physician (c. 460-380 B.c.), 99
Hippocrates, son of Apollodorus, young friend of Socrates, 89, 121 ff.
Hipponicus, father of Callias, 99, 113, 115
Homer, 117; (II. viii. 107-8) 47; (x. 224) 215 ; (xxi. 305) 187; (xxiv.
348) 93 ; (Od. iv. 385) 437 n., (456)
439 n. ; (x. 494) 369 ; (xi. 582) 114; (601) 113; (xvii. 347) 81
Iccus of Tarentum, athlete and trainer, 117 n.
lolaus, son of Iphicles and nephew of Hercules, 471
Ion, son of Apollo and Creusa, 489 n.
Ionian mode in music, 39 n.
lonians, 489
Iphicles, half-brother of Hercules, 471
Ismenias, democrat of Thebes, 335 n.
Isocrates, Athenian rhetorician (436-338 B.c.), 376, 497 n.
Laches, Athenian general (d. 418 b.c.), 3, 4 ff.
Larisa, town on the Peneus in Thessaly, 265
Lenaeum, Athenian dramatic festival, 149 n.
Leucolophidas, father of Adeiman-tus, 115
Lyceum, gymnasium dedicated to Apollo Lyceus, in an eastern suburb of Athens, 379, 385 n.
Lydian mode in music, 39 n.
Lysimachus, son of Aristeides, 3, 4 ff., 349
Marsyas, satyr flayed by Apollo, 427 n.
Medea, sorceress and wife of Jason, 427
Melesias, 3
Menelaus, king of Sparta, 439
Meno, son of Alexidemus of Thessaly, 263
Metrobius, father of Connus, 383
Musaeus, early bard, 117
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Myson of Chen (! in Laconia), a -^age, 197
Nicias, Athenian general (c. 475-413 b.c.), 3, 4 ff.
Oenoe, Attic deme or district near the Boeotian border, 97
Orpheus, legendary bard, 113, 117
Orthagoras of Thebes, flute-player, 123
Paeania, in Attica, on the east side of Hymettus, 385
Paralus, son of Pericles and halfbrother of Callias, 113, 151, 849
Patrocles, half-brother (on the mother’s side) of Socrates, 471
Pausanias, of Cerames (Attic deme),
Pericles (c. 490-429 b.c.), 8, 127, 153, 349; sons of, 113, 349
Persephone, 301
Persians, 49
Phaedrus, of Myrrhinous (Attic deme), friend of Plato, 113
Phason, brother of Hippocrates, 97
Pheidias, Athenian sculptor (c. 490-432 b.c.), 101, 341
Pherecrates, Athenian comic dramatist (c. 460-390 B.c.), 149
Philippides, son of Philomelas, 113
Philomelas, father of Philippides, 113
Phrygian mode in music, 39 n.
Phrynondas, a rogue, 149 n.
Pindar, of Boeotia, lyric poet (c. 520-440 B.C.), 285, 301, 453 n., 495 n.
Pittacus, Ionian sage and ruler of Mytilene in Lesbos (c. 630 b.c.), 90, 185 n., 197
Plataea, battle at (479 b.c.), 47-8
Polycleitus, of Argos, sculptor (c.
480-412 B.C.), 101; sons of, 151
Polycrates, tyrant of Sarnos (c. 530 b.c.), 335
Poseidon, god of the sea and of horses, 487, 491
Prodicus, of Ceos, sophist, 71, 80, 90, 115 f., 179 n., 357, 499
Prometheus, son of the Titan Iapetus, 129 f., 257
Protagoras, of Abdera on the south coast of Thrace, sophist (c. 490-415 B.a), 86 ff., 841, 431 n.
Proteus, wizard of the sea, 437 n.
Pythocleides, of Ceos, music-teacher, 119 n.
Satyrus, slave of Hippocrates, 97 Scamander, river-god in the Troad, 187
Scopas, Thessalian prince, 185
Scythians, 47, 479
Simois, river-god in the Troad, 187
Simonides, of Ceos, lyric poet(556-467 B.C.), 88, 90, 117, 185, 287 n.
Solon, Athenian law-giver and poet (c. 638-555 B.C.), 37, 41, 197
Sophroniscus, Athenian sculptor, father of Socrates, 13, 471
Stephanas, son of Thucydides, 349
Stesiiaus, master-at-arms, 21-3
Tantalus, a king who betrayed the secrets of the gods and was punished after death by having his appetites tempted but never gratified, 113-4 n.
Teiresias, blind soothsayer of Thebes, 369
Thales, of Miletus, Ionian sage, 197 Themistocles, Athenian statesman
(c. 514-449 B.c.), 349
Theognis, of Megara, poet (c. 570-
490 B.c.), 353
Theseus, 66 n.
Thucydides, son of Melesias, leader of the aristocratic party in Athens (c. 490-430 B.C.), 3, 7, 349 n., 351
Thurii, Greek colony in South Italy, 381, 437
Xanthias, a wrestling-master, 349 Xanthippus, son of Pericles and half-brother of Callias, 113, 151, 349
Xenophon, son of Gryllus, Athenian soldier and writer (c. 444-356 B.C.), 385 n.
Zeus, 133 ff., 153, 489
Zeuxippus (or Zeuxis), of Heraclea in South Italy, painter (c. 450-370 b.c.), 123